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introduction; 

a 


TO  thofe  who  love  learning  and  man-^’ 
kind,  and  who  are  more  ambitious 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  men, 
th^i  as  difputants,  it  is  matter  of  humilia- 
tion and  regret,  that  names  and  things  have 
fo  oft  been  miftaken  for  each  other ; that  fo 
much  of  the  philofopher*s  time  muft  be  em- 
ployed in  afcertaining  the  fignification  of 
words  ; and  that  fo  many  dodlrines,  of  high 
reputation,  and  of  ancient  date,  when  traced 
to  their  firfl:  principles,  have  been  found  to 
terminate  in  verbal  ambiguity.  If  I have 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the 
fubjeft  I propolfe  to  examine,  I may  ven- 
ture to  aflure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  dehgn  of  this  book,  to  encourage 
verbal  difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  fincere  purpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  check  it ; convinced 
as  I am,  that  it  never  can  do  any  good,  and 

A that 
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that  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  Inuch  evil, 
both  in  philofophy  and  in  common  life. 
And  I hope  I have  a fairer  chance  to  efcape 
it,  than  fome  who  have  gone  before  me  in 
this  part  of  fcience.  I aim  at  no  paradoxes  ; 
my  prejudices  (if  certain  inftifidlive  fug- 
gcftions  of  the  underftanding  may  be  fo 
called)  are  all  in  favour  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue ; and  I have  no  principles  to  fupport, 
but  thofe  which  feem  to  me  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  judgment  of  a great  majority 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Some,  readers  may  think,  that  there  is  but 
little  merit  in  this  declaration  ; it  being  as 
much  for  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  intereft 
of  mankind,  that  I guard  againft  a praftice, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  always  un- 
profitable, and  generally  pernicious.  A 
verbal  difputant ! what  claim  can  he  have 
to  the  title  of  Philofopher  ! what  has  he  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  nature,  wjth  the  ob- 
fervation  of  fadls,  with  life  and  manners  ! 
Let  him  not  intrude  upon  the  company  of 
men  of  fcience ; but  repofe  with  his  bre-* 
thren  Aquinas  and  Suarez,  in  the  corner 
of  fome  Gothic  cloifler,  dark  as  his  under- 
flandlng,  and  cold  as  his  heart.  Men  are 
now  become  too  judicious  to  be  amufed 
with  words,  and  too  Jinn-minded  to  be  con- 
futed 
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futeJ  with  quibbles. — Many  of  my  con- 
temporaries would  readily  join  in  this  apo- 
ftroplie,  who  yet  are.  themfelyes  the  dupes 
of  the  ‘mbft  egregious  dealers  in  logomachy 
that  ever  perverted*  the  faculty  of  fpeech.  In 
fad,  from  forrie  inftances  that  have  occurred 
to  my  own  obfervatioh,  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  verbal  controverfy  has  not  al- 
ways, even  in  this  age,  been  accounted 
a contemptible  thing  : and  the  reader,  when 
he  corhes  to  be  better  acquainted  with  my 
fentiments,  will  perhaps  think  the  foregoing 
declaration  more  difmterefted*  than  ‘ at  firfl: 
fight  it  may  appear.  ' 

They  who  form  opinions  concerning  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  may 
be  divided  into  three  clafles.  Soiiie  will  tell 
us,  that  the  prefent .age  tranfcends  all  that 
have  gone  before  it,  in  poUtenefs,  learning, 
and  good  fenfe ; will  thank  Providence 
(or  their  flars)  that  their  lot  of  life  has 
been  caft  In  fo  glorious  a period ; and 
wonder  how  men  could  fupport  exiftence 
amidft  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  for- 
mer days.  By  others  we  are  accounted  a 
‘ generation  of  triflers  and  profligates  ; fei- 
olifts  in  learning,  hypocrites  in  virtue,  and 
formalifts  in  goodr- breeding  ; wife  only 

when 
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when  we  follow  the  ancients,  and  foolllh 
whenever  we  deviate  from  them.  Senti- 
ments  fo  violent  are  generally  wrong : and 
therefore  I am  difpofed  to  adopt  the  notions 
of  thole  who  may  be  conlidered  as  forming 
an  intermediate  clafs  ; who,  though  not 
blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  virtues,  both  of  pall  ages, 
and  of  the  prcfent.  And  furely,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  man,  there  is  fomething 
to  praife,  as  well  as'  fomething  to  blame. 

When  I furvey  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age,  I find  much  matter  of  ap- 
plaule  and  admiration.  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  and  Natural  Hillory,  in 
all  their  branches,  have  rifen  to  a pitch  of 
perfection,  that  does  fignal  honour  to  hu- 
man capacity,  and  far  furpalTes  what  the 
moll  fanguinc  projeClors  of  former  times 
had  any  rcafon  to  look  for : and  the  paths 
to  further  improvement  in  thofe  fciences 
are  fo  clearly  marked  out,  that  nothing 
but  honelly  and  attention  feems  requilite 
to  cnfure  the  fuccefs  of  future  adventurers. 
Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic  have  not  been 
fo  fortunate.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have 
happily  got  rid  of  much  pedantry  and  jar- 
gon i our  lyllems  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  liberal  lentiments,  good  talle,  and 

cor- 
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corre<fl  compofition,  than  thofe  of  the 
fchoolmen  } we  difclaim  (at  leaft  in  words) 
all  attachment  to  hypothefis  and  party  i 
profeis  to  ftudy  men  and  things,  as  well 
as  books,  and  words  j and  ailert, , with  the 
utmoft  vehemence  of  pjoteftation,  our  love 
of  truth,  of  candour,  and  of  found  philo- 
Ib'phy.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. Ne^er  Moral, phik)foidi  nor 
the  kindred  Iciences  of  Logic  and  Criticifm', 
are  at  prefent  upon  the  moft  . delirable 
footing.  The  rage  of  paradox  and  fyftem 
has  transformed  thcm’(although‘  of^all  icien- 
ces thefe  ought  to  be  the  fimpleft  and  the 
cleareft)  into  a mafs  of  confufion,  darknefs, 
and  abfurdity.  One  kind  of  jargon  is  laid 
afide  ; ■ but  another  has  been  adopted,  more 
fafliionable  indeed,  birt  not  Icfs  frivolous. 
Hypothefis,  though  verbally  difclaimed,  is 
really  adhered  to  with  as  much  obftinacy  as 
over.  Words  have  been  defined  j but  their 
meaning  ftill  remains  indefinite-  Appeals 
have  been  made  to  experience;  but  with 
inch  mifreprefentation  of  fadf,  and  in  fuch 
equivocal  language,  as  plainly  fliew  the  au- 
thors to  have  been  more  concerned  for  their 
theory,  than  for  the  truth.  All  fciences,  and 
cfpecially  Moral  Philofophy,  ought  to  regu- 
late human  pradice : pradice  is  regulated  by 
principles,  and  all  principles  fuppofe  con- 

vidion  ; 
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yidiom : yet  aim  of  our  moft  celebrated 
inoral  fyftems  is,  to  divert  the  mind  of  every 
principle,  and  of  all  convidtion ; and',  confe- 
quently,  to  difqualify  man  for  adtion,  and 
to  render  him  as  ufelefs,  and  as  wretched; 


ppflible.  In . a word.  Scepticism  is 
now  the  profeflion  df  every  fartiionable  in- 
quirer into  human'  nature;  a ' fcepticifin 
which  is  not  confined  to  points  ‘ of  ’ mere 
fpeculation,  but  has  been  extended  to.  prac- 
tical truths  of  the  highert  importance,  ever! 
to  the  pinciples  of  morality  and  »religi6n. 
Proofs  of  all  thefe  'aflertions  will  appear  * in 
the  fequel. 


I.faid,  that  my  prejudices  are  all -in-  fa- 
vour of  truth  ‘and  virtue.  To ‘avow  any 
fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  rtartle  fome 

readers.  If  it  fhould,  I murt  here  intreat 

, ... 

all  fuch  to  paufe  a moment,  and  afk  of  their 

own  hearts  thefe  -fimple  quertions;^ — Arc 

virtue  and  truth  ufeful  to  mankind^  ? Are 

they  matters  of  indifference  ? Or  are  they 

pernicious  ? — If  any  one  finds  himfelf  dif— 

pofed  to  think  them  pernicious,  or  matters 

of  indifference,  I would  advife  him  to  lay 

rny  book  afide  ; for  it  does  not  contain  one 

fentiment  in  which  he  can  be  interefted  ; 

« ? 

nor  one  expreffion  with  which  he . can  be 
pleafed,  . But  he  who  believes  that  virtue 

and 
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and  truth  are  of  the  higheft  importance,,  that 
* in  them  is  laid  the  foundation  of  human  hap- 
pincfs,  and  that  on  them  depends  the  very 
cxiftence  of  human  fociety,  and  of  human 
creatures, — that  perfon  and  I are  of  the 
fame  mind;  I have  no  prejudices  that  he 
would  wifli  me  not  to  have:  he  may  pro- 
ceed; and  I hope  he  vi^ill  proceed  with 
pleafure,  and  encourage,  by  his  approba- 
tion, this  honeft  attempt  to  vindicate  truth 
and  virtue;  and  to  overturn  that  pretended 
philofophy  which  fuppofes,  or  which  may 
lead  us  to  fuppofe,  every  diilate  of  confci- 
encc,  every  impulfe-  of  underftanding,  and 
every  information  of  fenfe,  quefttonable  and 
ambiguous. 

This  fceptical,  philofophy  (asdt  is  called) 
feems  to  me  to  .be  dangerous,  not  becaufe 
it  is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is  fubtle  and 
obfcure.  Were-  it  rightly  underftood,  no 
confutation  would,  be  necelTary;  for  it  does, 
in  fa<a,  confute  itftlf,  as  I hope  to  demon- 
ftVate.  But  many,'  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, have  read  it,  and  admitted  its  tenets^ 
who  do  not  underftand  the  grounds  of 
them;  and  many  more,  fwayed  by  the  fa- 
Ihion  of  the  times,  have  greedily  adopted 
its  conclufions,  without  any  knowledge  of 
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the  premifes,  or  any  concern  about  thenli 
An  attempt  therefore  to  expofe  this  pretend- 
ed philofophy  to  public  view,  in  its  proper 
colours,  will  not,  I hope,  be  cenfured  as 
impertinent  by  any  whofe  opinion  I value  i 
if  it  fhould,  I fhall  be  fatisBed  with*  the 
approbation  of  my  own  confcience,  which 
will  never  reproach  me  for  intending  to  do 
good. 

I • ' . 

i ani  forty,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thi^ 
inquiry,  it  will  not  always  be  in  my  power 
to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with 
that  deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents, 
and  fuperior  virtue,  are  always  entitled* 
Every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty^* 
every  lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  of 
lincerity  and  fimple  manners,  every  heart 
that  warms  at  the  recolledUon  of  diftinguilhed 
virtue,  muft  confidejr  Locke  as  one  of  the 

moft  amiable,  and  moll  . illuftrious  men, 

* 

that  ever  our  nation  produced.  Such  he 
is,  fuch  he  will  ever  be,  in  my  ellimation. 
The  parts  of  his  philofophy  to  which  truth 
obliges  me  to  objedt,  are  but  few,  and,  com- ' 
pared  with  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
other  writings,  extremely  inconfiderable.  I 
objedl  to  them,  becaufe  I think  them  erro- 
neous and  dangerous;  and  I am  convinced, 

that 
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til  at  their  author,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them, 
would  have  been  the  hrft  to  declare  them 
abfurd,-  and  would  have  expunged  them 
from'  his  works  with  indignation. — Ber- 
keley was  equally  amiable  in  his  life,  and 
equally  a friend  to  truth  and  virtue.  In  ele- 
gance of  compofition  he  was  perhaps  fupc'^ 
rior.  I admire  his  virtues:  I can  never  fuf- 
hciently  applaud  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion: but  fome  of  his  reafonings  on  the 
fubjedt  of  human  nature  I cannot  admit; 
wiAout  renouncing  my  claim  to  rationality.— 
There  is  a writer  now  alive,  of  whole  phi- 
lofophy  I have  much  to  fay.  By  his  philo- 
fophy,  1 mean  the  feiitiments  he  has  pub- 
lifhed  in  a book  called,  A ^reatife  of  Human 
Nature,  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  the 
year  1739;  the  principal  and  moft  dangerous 
dodlrines  of  which  he  has  lince  republithed 
again  and  again,  ilnder  the  title  of,  EJ/i^s 
Moral  and  Political,  See.  Of  his  other  works. 

' I fay  nothing;  nor  have  I at  prefent  any  con- 
cern with  them.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
bad  profe- writer ; Cicero  was  certainly  a 
bad  poet:  and  this  author,  though  not 

much  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
therefore  not  well  qualified  to  write  a trea- 
tife  upon  it,  may  yet  be  an  excellent  poli- 
tician. 
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tician,  financier,  and  hiftorian*  His  merit 
in  thefe  three  refpedls  is  indeed  generally 
allowed : and  if  my  fufFrage  could  add  any 
thing  to  the  luftre  ofhis  reputation,  I Aould 
here,  with  great  fincerity  and  pleafure,  join, 
my  voice  to  that  of  the  public,  and  make 
fuch  an  encomium. oil  the  author  of  the 
torj  of  England  as  would  not  offend  any  of 
his  rational  admjrers.  But  why  is  this  author’s 
» character  fo.  replete  with  inconfiftency ! why 
fhould  his  principles  and  his  talents  extort  at 
once  our.eftecm  and  deteftation,  our  applaufe 
and  contempt!  That  he,  whofe  manners  in 
private  life  are  faid  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  many 
of  his  acquainUnce,-  fhould  yet,  in  the 
public  capacity  of  an  author,  have  given 
fo  much  caufe  of  offence  to  all  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  mankind,  is  to  me  mat- 
ter  of  aftonifhment  and  forrow,  as  well  as,  of 

• *4 

indignation.  That  he,  who  fucceeds  fo  well 
in  dcfcribing  the  fates  of  nations,  fhould 
yet  have  failed  fo  cgregioufiy  in  explaining 
the  operations  of  th^  mind,  is  one  of  thofe 
incongruities  in  human  genius,  for  which 
perhaps  philofophy  will  never  be  able  fully 
to  account.  That  he,  who  has  fo  impar- 
tially dated  the  oppofite  pleas  and  principles 
of  our  political  fa(flions,  fhould  yet  have 

adopted . 
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adopted  the  moft  illiberal  prejudices  againfl: 
natural  and  revealed  religion : . that  he,  who  on 
fome.  occafions  has  difplaycd  even  a profound 
erudition,  ihould  at  other  times,  when  in- 
toxicated with  a favorite  theory,  have  fuffered 
adirmations  to  efcape  him,  which  would  have 
fixed  the  opprobrious  name  of  Sciolift  on  a left 
celebrated  author:  and  finally,  that  a mo- 
ral philofopher,  who  feems  to  have  exert- 
ed his  utmoft  ingenuity  in  fearching  after 
paradoxes,  fhould  yet  • happen  to  light  on 
none,  but  fuch  as  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, on  the  fide  of  licentioufncfs  and 
Icepticifm: — thefe  are  inconfiftencies  per- 
haps equally  inexplicable;  at  leaft  they 
are  fuch  as  I do  not  af  prefent  chufe  to 
explain.  And  yet,  that  this  author  is 
chargeable  whh  all  thefe  inconfiftencies, 
will  not,  I think,  be  denied  by  any  perfon 
of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  has  read  his 
writings  with  attention.  His  philofophy  has 
done  great  harm.  Its  admirers,  I know, 
are  very  numerous  j but  I have  not  as  yet 
riiet  with  one  perfon,  who.  both  admired 
and  underftood  it.  We  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve what  we  wifli  to  be  true:  and  moft  of 
this  author’s  philofophical  tenets  are  fo  well 
adapted  to  what  I fear  I may  call  the  fa- 

fhionable 
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iliionable  notions  of  the  times,  that  thofe 
who  are  ambitious  to  conform  to  the  lat- 
ter, will  hardly  be  difpbfed  to  examine 
fcrupuloufly  the  evidence  of  the  former. — 
Having  made  this  declaration,  which  I do 
in  the  fpirit  of  an  honeft  man,  I muft 
take  the  liberty  to  treat  this  author  with  that 
plainnefs,  which  the  caufe  of  truth,  the  in- 
terefts  of  focicty,  and  my  own  confcience,* 
require.  The  fame  candour  that  prompts 
me  to  pralfe,  will  alfo  oblige  me  to  blame. 
The  inconfiftency  is  not  in  me,  but  in  him. 
Had  I done  but  half  as  much  as  he,  in  la- . 
bouring  to  fubvert  principles  which  ought 
ever  to  be  held  facred,  I know  not  whether- 
the  friends  of  truth  ‘would  have  granted  me 
any  indulgence ; I am*  fufe  they  ought  not. 
Let  me  be  treated  with  the  lenity  due  to  a 
good  citizen,  no  longer  than  I a£t  as  becomes 
one. 

If  it  fliall  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid 
and  intelligent  reader,  that  I have  in  this 
book  contributed  fomething  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  old  truths,  I fliall  not  be  much  of- 
fended, though  others  fhould  pretend  to  dif- 
cover,  that  I have  advanced  nothing  new. 
Indeed  I would  not  wifli  to  fay  any  thing  on 
thefc  fubjeds,  that  has  not  often  occurred 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  In  Logic 
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and  Morals,  we  may  have  new  treatifes,  and 
new  theories  •,  but  we  are  not  now  to  expedt 
new  difcoveries.  The  principles  of  moral 
duty  have  long  been  underftood  in  thefe  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  world  j and  mankind, 
in  the  time  that  is  paft,  have  had  more  truth  ^ 
under  their  confideration,  than  they  \vill 
probably  have  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  he 
who  makes  thefe  fciences  the  ftudy  of  his 
life,  may  perhaps  colledt  particulars  concern- 
ing their  evidence,  which  though  known  to 
a ftw,  are  unknown  to  many ; may  fet  fome 
principles  in  a more  ftriking  light  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  formerly  viewed ; 
may  devife  methods  of  confuting  new  errors, 
and  expofing  new  paradoxes  j and  may  hit 
upon  a more  popular  way  of  difplaying  what 
has  hitherto  been  exhibited  in  too  dark  and 
royfterious  a form- 

* • 

It  is  commonly  allowed,  that  the  fcience 
of  human  nature  is  of  all  human  fciences  the 
moft  curious  and  important.  To  know  ■ 
ourfelvcs,  is  a precept  which  the  wife  in 
all  ages  have  recommended,  and  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  revelation  it- 
felf.  Can  any  thing  be  of  more  confequence 
to  man,  than  to  know  what  is  his  duty,  and 

how  he  may  arrive  at  happinefs  ? It  is  from  the 

exa- 
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examination  of  his  own  heart  that  he  receives 
the  firft  intimations  of  the  one,  and  the  only 
fure  criterion  of  the  other. — What  can  be 
more  ufeful,  more  delightful,  and  more  fub- 
lime,  than  to  contemplate  the  Deity  ? It  is  in 
the  works  of  nature,  particularly  in  the 
conftitutiori  of  the  human  foul,  that  .we 
difcern  the  firft  and  moft  con  fpicuous  traces 
of  the  Almighty ; for  without  fome  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  our  pwn  moral 
nature,  we  could  not  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  His.— Deftitute  of  the  hope  of 
immortality,  and  a future  retribution,  how 
contemptible,  how  miferable  is  man  *- 
And  yet,  did  not  our  moral  feelings,  in 
concert  with  what  reafon  difcovers  of  the 
Deity,  evidence  the  neceflity  of  a future 
ftate,  in  vain  fhould  we  pretend  to  judge 
rationally  of"  that  revelation  by  which  life 
and  immortality  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

How  then  is  this-  fclence  to  be  learned  ? 
In  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human 
nature  ? Doubtlefs  by  examining  our  own 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to 
the  condud:  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the 
writings  of  philofophers  ufeful  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  fcience  ? Moft  certainly 
they  are : for  whatever  improves  the  Saga- 
city 
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city  of  judgment,  the  fenfibility  of  mo- 
ral perception,  or  the  delicacy  of  tafte; 
whatever  renders  our , knowledge  of  moral 
and  intelleiflual  fadbs  more  extenfive ; what- 
ever impreffes  our . minds  with  more  enlarg- 
ed and  more  powerful  fentiments  of  duty, 
with  more  affcdHng  views  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence, and  with  greater  energy  of  belief  in 
the  dodlrines  of  natural  religion every  thing 
of  this  fort  either  makes  us  more  thoroughly 
acquainted,  or  prepares  us  for  becoming  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  own  nature, 
and  with  that  of  other  beings;  and- with  the 
relations  which  thfy  and  we  btar  to  one  ano- 
ther. But  I fear  we  (hall  not-be  able  to  im- 
prove ourfelves  in;  any  one  of  ,thefe  refpeftsj 
by  reading  the  modern  fyfteins  offcepticifm. 
What  account  theri  are  we  to  make  of  thofe 
fyftems  and.  their  authors?  The  following 
diflertation  is  partly  defigned  as  an  anfwer 
to,  this  queftion.  But  it  has  a further  view  : 
which  is,  to  examine  the  foundations  of  this 
fcepticifm,  and  fee  whether  thefe  be  confident 
with  what  all  niankind  muft  .acknowledge 
to  be  the  foundations  of  truth  j to  inquire, 
whether  the  cultivation  of  fcepticifm  be  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious  to  Iciencc  and  mankind  j 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  poflible  to  devife 

certain  cnterM,  by  which  the  abfurdity  of 
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ks  conclulions  may  be  detefted,  even  by  thofe 
who  may  not  have  leifure  or  fubtlety,  or  me- 
taphyhcal  knowledge,  fufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  a logical  confutation  of  all  its  pre- 
miles. If  it  be  confefled.  that  the  prefent  age 
has  fome  tendency  to  licentioulhefs.  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  that  the  works  of 
iceptical  writers  have  fome  tendency  to  fa- 
vour that  licentioufnefs  j it  will  alfo  be  con- 
feiled,  that  this  delign  is  neither  abfurd  nor 
unieafonable. 

A celebrated  writer  *on  human  nature 
has  obferved.  that  **  if  truth  be  at  all  within 
**  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  certain 

it  muft  lie  very  deep  and  abftrufe and  a 
little  after  he  adds,  “ that  he  would  efteem 
**  it  a ftrong  prefumption  againlf  the  philofo- 
**  phy  he  is  going  to  unfold,  were  it  fo  very 
**  ealy  and  obvious.”  I am  fo  far  from  adopt- 
ing this  opinion,  that  I declare,  in  regard  to 
the  few  things  I have  to  fay  on  human  nature, 
that  I Ihould  efteem  it  a very  ftrong  prefump- 
tion againft  them,  if  they  were  not  eafy  and  ob- 
vious. Phyfical  and  mathematical  truths  are 


• Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  4, 
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often  abftrufe;  but  fa£l8  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  human  mind,  when  expreffcd 
in  proper,  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all. 
I find  that  thofe  poets,  hiftorians,  and  no- 
velifts,  who  have  given  the  mdft  lively  dis- 
plays of  human  nature,  and  who  abound 
moll  in  fentimcnts  eafily  comprehended,  and 
readily  admitted  as  true,  arc  the  moll  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  the  moll  ufeful.  How 
then  Ihpuld  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  be  fo  difficult  and  obfcure  ? Indeed,  if 
it  he  an  author’s  de^rminate  purpofe  to  ad- 
vance paradoxes,  fome  of  which  are  incre- 
dible, and  others  beyond  comprehenfion ; if 
he  be  willing  to  avail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the 
natural  ambiguity  of  language  in  Supporting 
_thofe  paradoxes ; or  if  he  enter  upon  inqui- 
ries too  refined  fpr  human  underllanding;  he 
mull  often  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintelli- 
gible.  But  my  views  are  very  different.  I 
intend  only  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  guard- 
ing the  mind  againft  error ; and  thefe,  I hope, 
will  be  found  to  be  ded  uced  from  principles 
w.hich  every  man  of  common  capacity  may 
examine  by  his  daily  experience. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  fubjedls  of  intricate 
fpcculation  are  treated  of  in  this  book.  But 
I have  endeavoured,  by  conftant  appeals  to 
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fa£t  and  experience,  by  illuftrations  and  ex*^ 
amples  the  moft  familiar  I could  think  of, 
and  by  a plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fioh  which  fometimes  may  appear  too  much 
affedled,  to  treat  of  them  in  a way,  that  I 
hope  cannot  fail  to  render  them  intelligible, 
even  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  converfanC 
in  ftudies  of  this  kind.  Truth,  like  virtue, 
to  be  loved;  needs  only  to  be  feen.  My  prin- 
ciples require  no  difguife ; on  the  contrary, 
they  will,  if  I miftake  not,  be  moft  eafily  ad- 
mitted by  thofe  who  beft  underftand  them. 
And  I am  perfuaded,  that  the  fceptical  fyfteih 
would  never  have  made  fuch  an  alarming 
progrefs,  if  it  had  been  well  underftood. 
The  ambiguity  of  its  language,  and  the  in- 
tricacy and  length  of  fome  of  its  fundamen- 
tal inveftigations,  have  unhappily  been  too 
fuccefsful  in  producing  that  confufion  of 
thought,  and  indiftinftnefs  of  apprehenfion, 
in  the  minds  both  of  authors  and  readers, 
which  are  fo  favourable  to  error  and  fophiftry. 

Few  men  have  ever  engaged  in  controver/y, 
religious,  political,  or  philofophical,  with- 
out being  in  fome  degree  chargeable  with 
mifconception  of  the  adverfary’s  meaning. 
That  I have  never  erred  in  this  way,  I dare 
not  affirm.  But  I am  confeious  of  having 

done 
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done  every  thing  , in  fny  powerj^d. guard 
againfl  it.  The  greater : part  .of  thefe  papers 
have  lain  by  me  for  feveral  years.  They  haye 
been  repeatedly  perufed  by  ‘Tome  of ‘the 
acuteft  philofophers  of  the’ age,  whbfii  I have 
the  honour* to  calbrnyiffiends,  and;S0;whofe 
advice  and;.afliftance,*^on .|his,  as  ,<>n/,Other 
occafipns,  I am  deeply  indebted>  r I -have 
availed  myfelf  all  *1  could  of  reading ; and 
converfatibn  j and  endeavoured,  with  alLthe 
candour  I am  malter  of,  to  profit.. by;  every 
hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom  every  oyedtion,  that  pthers;  have  .of- 
fered, or  ‘ myfelf  could  devift.  . And  may.,  I 
not  be  permitted  to^  add,,  that  every,  one  of 
thofe  who  have  perufed  this  .eflay,  has  adyi^ 
fed  the  author, to  publifii  it^  and  that. many 
of  them  have  encouraged  hirn  by  this  inlinu- 
ation,  to  him‘  the  moft  flattering  of  all  others. 
That  by  fo  doing,  he  would  probably  be  of 
fome  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
mankind  ? In  this  hope  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
public.  And  it  is  this  hope  only  that  could 
have  Induced  him  to  attempt  polemical  dif- 
quilition : a fpecies  of  writing,  which,  in 
his  own  judgment,  is  not  the  moft  credit- 
able; which  he  knows,  to  his  coft.  Is  not 
the  moft  pleafing ; and  of  which  he  is  well 
aware  that  it  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  him 
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Ihe  refentment  of  a numerous,  powerfaU 

and  faihionable  party.  But, 

* * * 1 • 

Welcome  for  thee,  f cur  Virtue  ! all  the  pajl  j 
For  thee y fair  Virtue  ! ‘welcome  even  the  laf. 

If  thefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  none  will 
condemn  who  have  hot  read,  (hall  throw  any 
light  on  the  firft  principles  of  moral  fcience  j 
if  they  (hall  fugged,  to  the  young  and  un- 
wary, any  cautions  againd  that  fophidry,  and 
licehtibufaefs  of  principle,  which  too  much 
infeift  the  converfetions  and  compoiitions  of 
the  age ; if  they  (hall,  in  any  meafure,  con- 
tribute to  the  fatisfaftion  of  any  of  the  friends 
of  truth  and  virtue;  his  purpbfe  will  be 
completely  anfwered : and  he  will,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  rejoice  in  the'  recolledion  of 
thofe  painful  hpurs  which  he  pa(Ted  in  the 
examination  of  this  mod  important  contro- 
troverfy. 

January,  1770. 
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NATURE  and  IMMUTABILITY 

O F 

TRUTH, 

IN  OPPOSITION  TO 

SOPHISTRY  and  SCEPTICISM. 

I PUR  POSE  to  treat  this  fubjeA  in  the 
following  manner. 

First,  I ftiall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Reafoning  up  to 
their  firft  principles  j with  a view  to  afeer- 
tain  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  explain  its 
immutability. 

Secondly,  I lhall  fliow  that  my  fehti- 
ments  on  this  head,  however  inconhftenc 
with  the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and  with  the 
pradlicc  and  principles  of  fceptical  writers, 
arc  yet  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  genius 

of 
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of  true  philofophy,  and  with  the  praftice 
and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  ha^  been  tjh.e  moft  fuccefsful  in 
the  iiiveftigation  of  truth  : concluding  with 
fome  inferences  or  rules,  by  which  the  more 
important  fallacies,  of  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy may  be  detected  by  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon, fenfe,  even  though  he  fliould  not  pof- 
fefs  acutenefs  or  metaphyfical  knowledge  fuf- 
iicient  to  qualify  him  for  a logical  confuta- 
tion of  them. 

Thirdly,  I {hallanfwer  fome  objedlions; 
and  make  fome  remarks,  by  way  of  Ejiimate 
of fcepticifm  and  fceptical  writers. 

I divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner, 
chiefly  with  a view  to  the  reader’s  accommo- 
dation. An  exadt  arrangement  of  parts  is 
neceflfary  to  confer  elegance  on  a whole;  but 
I am  more  ftudious  of  utility  than  of  ele- 
gance. And  though, my  fentiments  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a more  fyftematic 
order,  I am  apt  to  think,  that  the  order  in 
which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the  moft 
natural,  and  may  be  • the  moft  efiedlual  for 
accomplilhing  my  purpofe. 


PART 
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Of  the  Standard  of  Truth*. 


HE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  account-* 


ed  a good  principle.  Where  it  is 
known  to  prevail,  we  expedt  to  find  integri- 
ty and  fteadinefs  j a temper  of  naind  favour- 
able to  every  virtue,  and  tending  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  advancement  of  public 
utility.  To  have  no  concern  for  the  truth, 
to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a charadler 
which  no  perfoh  who  is  not  utterly  abandon- 
ed would  chufe  to  bear ; it  is  a charafter 
from  which  we  expeft  nothing  but  levity  and 
inconfiftence.  Truth  feems  to  be  confidered 
by  all  mankind  as  fomething  fixed,  unchange- 
able, and  eternal  j it  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency 
of  truth  is  to  difpute  without  an  adverfary. 
And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions  were  propofed 
in  general  terms, — Is  there  fuch  a thing  as 
truth  ? Are  truth  and  falfehood  different  and 
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oppofite  ? Is  truth  permanent  and  eternal  ?— 
few  perfons  would  be  hardy  enough  to  an- 
fwer  in  the  negative.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made,  fbmetimes  through  inad- 
vertence, and  fometimes  (I  fear)  from  defign, 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and 
to  render  their  ftability  queftionable ; and  thefe 
attempts  have  been  fo  vigoroufly  forwarded, 
and  fo  often  renewed,  that  they  now  confti- 
tute  a great  part  of  what  is  called  the  phi^ 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind. . 

it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give 
a logical  definition  of  Truth.  But  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  fuch  a defcription  of  it,  as 
may  make  others  underftand  what  we  mean 
by  the  word.  The  definitions  of  former 
writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  accurate, 
as  could  be  wiflied*  Thefe  therefore  we 
fhall  overlook,  without  feeking  either  to 
explain  or  to  correft  them ; and  (hall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  taking  notice  of  fome  of  the 
mental  phenomena  that  attend  the  perception 
of  truth.  This  feems  to  be  the  fafeft  way  of 
introducing  the  fubjeft. 
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CHAPTER  I., 

OJ"  the  perception  of  *trutb  in  general. 

I 

ON  hearing  thefe  propofitions, — I exift. 
Things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  The  fun  rofe 
to-day.  There  is  a God,  Ingratitude  ought 
to  be  blamed  and  punilhed.  The  three  angles 
of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
&c. — i am  confcious,  that  my  mind  readily 
admits  and  acquiefces  in  them.  I fay,’  that 
I believe  them  to  be  truej  that  is,  I conceive 
them  to  exprefs  fomething  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things  *.  Of  the  contrary 
propofitions  I fhould  fay,  that  my  mind 
does  not  acquiefce  in  them,  but  difbelieves 
them,  and  conceives  them  to  exprefs  fome- 
thing not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
My  judgment  in  this  cafe,  I conceive  to  be 
the  fame  which  I fhould  form  in  regard  to 
• thefe  propofitions,  if  I were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  nature,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  all  its  laws  f . 

If 

A «!/  T 

* — W luaij  ouTw 

Arioft.  Mclaph.  lib.  2.  cap. 

“f  This  remark,  when  applied  to  truth  in  general,  is  fubjcck 
|o  certain  limitations  \ for  which  fee  part  2*  chap.  i.  lUt.  3. 
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If  I be  afked,  what  I mean  by  the  nature 
of  things,  I cannot  otherwife  explain  myfelf, 
than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in  my  mind 
fomcthing  which  induces  me  to  think,  that 
every  thing  exifting  in  nature,  is  determined 
to  exift,  and  to  exift  after  a certain  manner 
in  confequence  of  eftablilhed  laws  ; and  that 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  thofe  laws  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  things, ' becaufe  by  thofe 
laws  the  nature  of  all  things  is  determined. 
Of  thofe  laws  I do  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing,  except  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  inti- 
mated to  me  by  my  own- feelings,  and  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  my  own  underftariding,’  But 
ihefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions  are  fuch,  and 
affeft  me  • in  fuch  a manner,  that  I cannot 
help  receiving  them,  and  trufting  in  them, 
and  believing  that  their  intimations  are  not 
fallacious,  but  fuch  as  I Iho^uld  approve  if  I 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
In  the  univerfe,  and  fuch  as  I may  approve, 
and  admit  of,  and  regulate  my  condud  by, 
without  danger  of  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  eafy  on  this  fubjed  to  avoid  iden- 
tical expreffions.  1 am  not  certain  that  I 
have  been  able  to  avoid  them.  And  perhaps 
I might  have  exprefled  my  meaning  more 
fhortly  and  more  clearly,  by  faying,  that  I 
account  That  to  be  truth  which  the  confti- 

tution 
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tution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  be- 
lieve, and  That' to  be  Jaip^ood  which  the  con- 
ftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  dif- 
believe.  Believing  and  difbelieving  are  fim- 
plc  ads  of  the  mind ; I can  neither  define 
nor  deferibe  them  in  words;  and  therefore 
the  reader  muft  judge  of  their  nature  from 
his  own  experience.  We  often  believe 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  falfe;  but 
while  belief  continues,  we  think  it  true; 
when  we  difeover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it 
no  longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  ufed  the  word  belief,  to 
denote  that  a<5t  of  the  mind  which  attends 
the  perception  of  truth  in  general.  But 
truths  are  of  different  kinds;  fome  are  cer- 
tain, others  only  probable:  and  we  ought 
not  to  call  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tends the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that 
which  attends  the  perception  of  probability, 
by  one  and  the  fame  name.  Some  have  called 
the  former  conviblon,  and  the  latter  aJJ'ent, 
All  conviftions  are  equally  ftrong:  but  aflent 
admits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  moral 
certainty,  which  is  the  higheft  degree,,  down- 
ward, through  the  feveral  ftages  of  opinion, 
to  that  fufpenfe  of  judgment  which  is  called 

doubt. 

W^e  may,  without  abfurdity,  fpeak  of 

probable  truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 

What- 


I 
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Whatever  a rational  being  is  determined,  by 
the  conftitution,  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as 
probable,  may  be  called  probable  truth ; the 
acknowledgment  of  it  is  as  univerfal  as  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent. 
But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of  truth  which 
may  be  called  certain,  which  enforces  our 
conviblion^  and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a 
found  mind,  is  not  tinctured  with  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

The  inveftigation  and  perception  of  truth 
is  commonly  aferibed  to  our  rational  facul- 
ties : and  thefe  have  by  fome  been  reduced 
to  two;  Reafon,  and  Judgment;  the  former 
being  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  about  cer- 
tain truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  proba- 
bilities. But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of 
the  feme  kind ; fome  being  fupported  by 
one  fort  of  evidence,  and  others  by  another  : 
different  energies  of  the  underftanding  mufl: 
therefore  be  exerted  in  perceiving  them; 
and  thefe  different  energies  muft  be  ex- 
prefled  by  different  names,  if  we  would, 
fpeak  of  them  diftinftly  and  intelligibly. 
The  certainty  of  fome  truths,  for  inftance, 
is  perceived  intuitively;  the  certainty  of 
others  is  perceived,  not  intuitively,  but  in 
confequence  of  a proof.  Moft  of  the  pro- 
poficions  of  Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind; 

the 
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the  axioms  of  geometry  are  of  the’  former. 
Now,  if  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive 
truth  in  confequence  of  a proof,  be  called 
Reajbn,  furely  that  power  by  which  we  per- 
ceive felf-evident  truth,  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guiihed  by  a different  name.  It  is  of  little 
coafequence  what  name  we  make  choice  of, 
provided  that  in  chufing  it  we  depart  not 
from  the  analogy  of  language ; and  that,  in 
applying  it,  we  avoid  equivocation  and  am- 
biguity*. Some  philofophers  of  note  f have 
given  the  name  of  Common  Senfe  to  that  fa- 
culty'by  which  we  perceive  felf-evident  truth; 
and,  as  the  term  fecms  proper  enough,  we 
fhall  adopt  it.  ;But  in  a fubje<ff  of  this  kind, 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  being  impofed  up- 
on by  words ; we  cannot  therefore  be  too  much 
upon  our  guard  againft  that  fpecies  of  illudon. 
We  mean  to  draw  feme  important  inferences 
from  this  doftrine  of  the  dIflin<51ion  between 
Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.  Now  thefe 
words  are  not  always  ufed  in  the  ftridt  figni- 
fieation  we  have  here  affigned  them ; let  us 
therefore  take  a view  of  all  the  hmilar  fenfes 

in 


• Wc  might  call  the  one  Reafon^  and  the  other  Reafoningi 
but  the  fimiliarity  of  the  terms  would  frequently  occadon  both 
obfeurity  in  the  fenfe,  and  hirihnefs  In  the  found, 
f Boffier,  Dr.  Reid^  &c. 
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in  which,  they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let 
us  explain  more  particularly  that  fenfe  iii 
which  we.  are  to  ule  them;  and  .thus  we 
fliall  take  every  method  in  our  power  to  fe- 
cure  ourfelves  againdthe  impropriety  of  con-^ 
founding  our  notions  by  the  ufe  of  ambigu- 
ous and  indefinite  language.  Thefe  philologi- 
cal difcuflions  are.  indeed:  are  no  part  of  philo- 
fdphy but  they  are  very  neceflary  to  prepare 
us  for  it.  Qui  ad  interpretandam  naturam 
**  acceflerit,”  fays  Bacon,  verborum  mix- 
tarn. naturam,  et  juvamenti  .et.  nocumenti 
fMmprimis  participem,  diftindle  feiat*.*’ 

- ./This  diftiiidion  between  Common  Tenfe 
and  Reafon  is  no  modern  difeoveryt-  The 
ancient  geometricians  were  all  acquainted 
with  it.  ..  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf-evident 
principles  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  parti- 
cularly ih  the  fourth  book  of  his  Meta- 
phyfics,  and  in  the  firft  book  of  his  latter 
'Analytics.  He  calls  them,  Axioms'  or  Dig- 
• ' nities\ 

• ♦ De  interpretatione  Natura?,  lent.  9. 

f The  xonorct}^u^(rC»v)  of  the  Greek  Stoics  feems  to  mean 
that  benevolent  affe(51ion  which  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to 
brie  another.  Some  modern  moralifts  have  called  it  the 
J^uhllc  Senfe,  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to  exprefs  by 
the  term  Common  Senfe  is  quite  different.  ’ 

The  Smftis  Communis  of  the  Latins  hath  feveral  (ignilications. 

I . It  denotes  this  Public  Senfe ^ or  *&iro»o»j/K.cfrvj'r . Sec  Shaft jbnry  *s 
£jfay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour y ^art  i.feC,  i,Note, 

2.  It 
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nities'i  Principles,  and  Common-  Sentiments  * j 
and'  fayS'of  them,  “ That  they-  are  known 
**  by  their  own  evidence  + ; that  except  fome 
“■firft  principles  be  taken  for  granted,  there 

: . ■ ■ . “can 

...  . .. 

• ♦ * 

2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and  knowledge  tif  life  whkK'ia 
acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  Thus  Horace  feems  to  ufe’ it, 

//^.  I.  /atir.  3.  /iff.  66.  And  thus  Quintilian,  fpeaking  of 
the*  advantages  of  a public  education  ; ‘‘  Senfum  jpfum  qia 
communis  dicitur,  ubi  difeet,  cum  fc  a congreflu,  qui  noa 
hominibus  folum,  fed  m'utis'  quoque'  animalibus  naturalis  eft, 

*<  fegregarit  7i/.  I.  ca/f,  2.  3.  It  lecms  to  CgniTv  Hu^t  in- 

ftin/live  pcrfuafion  of  truth  which  arifes  from  intuitive  evidence, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  reafonjng : . 

**  Corpus  enim  per  fc  communis  deliquat  efle 
Senfus  : quo  niG  prima  Gdes  fundata  valebit, 

Haud  erit  occuliis  dc  rebus  quo  referentes 
Confirmare  animi  quicquam  ratione  queamus.”  ^ 

• Lucretius,  lib,  i.  ver*  4.^3.' 

' I • 

♦ A|tWfAiXTa»  App^at,  Kot»a»  Ai7W  dvQ^thXTiXOtqy  lej 

*oi»a?  atcan-if  oTo»,  otj  war  ottayitoucni  n ^eiscu, 

rt  Ufiot  won  lej  jtAi?  £*r«». 

Metaphyf,  lib,  3.  2. 

« • • 

f Analytic,  lib.  2.  1 6. Of  thefe  Grfl  principles, 

a French  Peripatetic,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  exprefles  himfclf  thus : Ces  principes  portent 

« le  nom  de  communs,  non  fculement  parce  qu’ils  fervent  a 
pluGcurs  fciences,  mais  aulfi  parce  que  I'intslligencs 
« ejl  commune  h tons.  On  les  appellc  auffi  dignitez,  ct  . 

notions  communes  : a fgavoir,  dignitez,  quaG  comme  dignes 
<<  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu*on  y adiouGe  foy,  a caufe  de  la 
grande  excellence  de  leur  clarte  et  evidence  ; ct  notions 
**  communes,  pour  cc  qu*ils  font  G conuus,  qu  auili  toft 

“ que 

V 
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“ can  be  neither  rcafon  nor  reaTonlng  * ; 

that  it  is  impoflible  that  every  truth 
**  ihould  admit  of  proof,  otherwise  proof 
would  .extend  in  infinitum,  which  is  in- 
“ compatable  with  its  nature  f ; and  that 
if  ever  men  attempt  to  prove  a firft  prin- 
**  ciple,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of 
**  the  nature  of  proof 

The 

quc  la  fignification  des  tcrmcs  dqnt  ils  (bnt  compofcz  cll 
entendue^  Ians  difcourir  ny  argumeDter  davantage  defTus^ 
chacun  eote^d  naturellement  leur  ,veritc  ; fi  ce  n’cft 
qoelque  hebete  prive  dc  railbn  ; lequel  je  rcvoye  a Ariftotc, 
qui  pronounce,  que  ceux  qui  doutent,  qu*il  faot  rcvcrcr 
les  DIeux,  ou  aym^  Ics  parents,  noeriteut  d’cftrepunis;  et 
que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  la  nege  efl  blanche  ont  befoin  de 
**  fens : et  1 Averroe«,  qui  dit,  quc  ceux  qui  ne  f9auroient 
diftinguer  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  (by  d’avec  cc  qui  ne  Tcft 
“ pas,  font  incapables  de  philofophcr  ; et  que  ne  pouvoir 
cohnoiflre  ces  principes,  precede  dc  quelque  defaut  de  na- 
turc,  ou  de  peu  d’exercice,  ou  d’unc  mauvaiie  accooHum- 
ance  cnracin^.*' 

Carps  de  toute  la  Phihfaphie  dc  Theophrajle  Bouju,  p,  79. 

* Mq^f»  T»dirri(,  dtai^ycn  to  Xoyov. 

AriJIot.  Metaphfif,  lib,  2.  cap,  6. 

^ {/Lit  yap  dvrarrof  a^vrarof  dv&ittitr  Mat'  ateti^of  ya^  af 

Ca^t^o»*  uri  ivTk/^  etrat  aTro^uiun 

^rijlot,  Metaphyf,  lib,  4.  cap,  4. 

J h tQto  flrVcJit*»v»ai  T»w?  ^ ec<rut^ivata»“  ioTi  ya^  ci» 

vxt^ivaiUf  TO  fAn  yuu;ffxuf  r\n>i¥  dit  ttttn  cv  StT. 

lb.  Ibid, 

I cite  tbefe  authorities,  that  I may  not  be  fuppofed  to  af- 
feft  cither  an  uncommon  dotflnnc,  or  uncommon  modes  of 
exprefiion. 
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. The  word  Rea/bn  is  uftd  in  feveral  dif-. 
feren{  fenies.  i.  It  is  ufed  to  iignify  that 
quality  of  human  nature  which  diftinguiihes 
man  from  the  inferior  animals.  Man  i^ 
called  a reafonable  being,  and  the  bfntes  ar^ 
faid  to  be  irrational.  . But  the  faculty  of 
feafori,  taking  the  word  in  a ftriil  fenfe,  is  ■ 
fwhaps  .hot  more  charafteriftic4  of  the 
nature  of  man,  than  his  moral  faculty,  or 
iris  imagifliation,  or  his  power  of  . artificial 
language,  or  his  rifibility.  Realbn,  in  this 
acecptatiori,  feems  to  be  a general  name  for 
aU  the  intelledtual  powers,’  as  diftinguiflied 
from  the  fenfitive  part  of  oiir  coiriUtution. 
2.  Every  thing  that  is  called  tr^  is  frid 
to  be  peiceived  by  ceafon  : by  re4on;  we 
are  faid  to  perceive,  that  the  .three  ,an- 
gks  .of  a triangle  are  ^ual  to  two  right  ‘ 
angles;  , and  we  .are  alfo  faid  to  perceive,' 
by  seafon,'  thiat  it  is  impofiible  ' for  the 
fame  tiling  to  be;  and.  ..not  to  be'.  But 
thefc  truths  ate  of  different  kinds;'  and 
therefore,  the  .energies  of  uriderftanding,'  to’ 
which  .they  are  referred;  .ought  tp  be  called 
by  .different  names.  3.  The  power  of  inven- 
tion is  fomerimes  afcribed.ro  reafon.  Locke 


tells  us,  that  it  is  reafon  .which'  difcovers  and 
drrdn^  the  feveral  intermediate  proofs  in  ah 
argument  .;  ad  office  which,  accoifding  to  the 
tommon  ufe'  of  words,,  is  to  be  referred^ 

C tiOi 
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not  to  reafon,  but  to  imagination.  4.  Rea- 
fbn,  as  implying  a faculty  not  marked  by  any 
other  name,  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  moft 
accurate  in  diftingukhing,  to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw 
inferences,  or  by  which  we  are  convinced, 
that  a relation  belongs  to  two  ideas,  on 
account  of  our  having  found,  that  theie 
ideas  bear  certain  relations  to  other  ideas* 

In  a word,  it  is  that  faculty  which  enables 
us,  frdm  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known, 
to  inveftigate  fuch  as  are  unknown  5 and 
without  which  wc  never  could  proceed  in 
the  difeoyery  of  truth  a lingle  ftep  beyond 
fitft  pihciples  hr  intuitive  axiorfis.  ^ And  it  is 
in  this  laft  fenfe  we  are  to  ufe  the  word  Rea-- 
fon  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry.  * 

The  term  Common  Senfe  has  alfo  feveral 
different  lignifications.  i.  Sometimes  it  Teems 
to  be  fynonymous  with  prudence.  Thus 
we  fay,  that  a man  has  a large  ftock  of 
common'  fenfe,  who  is  quick  in  perceiv- 
ing remote  confequences,  and  thence  in- 
ftantaneoully  determines  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  prefent  condudl.  ‘ 2.  Common 
fenfe,  in  certain  inllances,  feemeth  to  be 
confounded  with  fome  of  the^  powers  of 
tafte.  We  often  meet  with  perfons  of  great 
Tagacity  in  moft  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 

life, ' * 
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life,  and  very  capable  of  accurate  reafoning, 
who  yet,  without  any  bad  intention,  com- 
mit the  moft  egregious  blunders  in  regard 
to  decorum ; both  faying  and  doing  what  is 
offenlive  to  their  company,  and  inconfiftent 
with  their  own  character : and  this  we  arc 
apt  to  impute  to  a defedl  in  common  fenfe. 
But  it  feems  rather  to  be  owing  to  a de- 
fedl  in  that  kind  of  fenGbility,  or  fym- 
pathy,  by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in 
the  Gtuations  of  others,  adopt  their  fen- 
timents,,  and  in  a manner  perceive  their 
very  thoughts  i and  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  good  breeding  It  . is 

by  this  fecret,  and  fudden,  and  (to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it)  inexplicable, 
communication  of  feelings,  that ' a man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  what  would  appear  incon- 
gruous or  ofFenfive.  They  who  are  prompted 
by  inclination,  or  obliged  by  neceflity, 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  recommending  them- 
fclves  to  others,  acquire  a w^onderful  fa- 
cility in  perceiving  and  avoiding  all  pof- 
fible  ways  of  giving  offence  ^ which  is  a 
proof,  that  this  kind  of  fenGbility  may  be 
much  improved  by  habit:  although  there 
are,  no  doubt,  in  refpedl  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  modiGcations  of  perception, 

C 2 ori- 

♦ See  SmhV*  Theory  of  moral  fcDlimcnts,  l« 
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original  arid  cohllitutional  differences  in 
the  frame  of  different  inirids.  3.  Some  men 
are  diftinguilhed  by  an . uncommon  acute- 
hefs  in  difcoveririg  the  charadlers  of  others : 
they  feem  to  read  the  foul  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  with  a Angle  glance  to  penetrate 
the  deepeft  receffes . of  the  heart.  In  their 
prefence,  the  hypocrite  is  detefted>  not- 
withftanding  his  fpecious  outfide ; the  gay 
effrontery  of  the  coxcomb  cannot  conceal 
nis  Infigriificance ; and  the  man  of  merit 
appears  confpicuous  under  all  the  dil^ifcs 
of  an  unaffuming  and  ungainly  modefty], 
This  talent  is  fometimes  called  Common 

t 

Senfei  but  Very  improperly.  It  is  far  from 
being  common ; it  is  even  exceedingly 
rare  : it  is  to  be  found  in  men  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  other  mental  excellence  ; 
and  we  often  fee  thofe  who  'in  other  re- 
fpefts  arc  judicious  enough,  quite  deftitute 
of  it.  4.  Neither  ought  every  common 
opinion  to  be  referred  to  common  fenle. 
Modes  in  drefs,  religion,  and  coriverfation, 
however  abfurd  in  themfelves,  may  fuit  the 
notions  or  the  tafte  of  a particular  people : 
but  none  of  us  will  fay,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  common  ferife,  to  worlhip  more  gods 
than  one;  to  believe  that  one  and  the  fame 
body  may  be  in  ten-  thoufand  different  places 

at 
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SLt  the  fame  time* ; to  like  a face  the  better 
becaufe  it  is  painted,  or  to  dillike  a perfon 
becaufe  he  does  not  lifp  in  his  pronunciation, 
LalUy,  The  term  Common  Senfe  hath  in  mo- 
dern times  been  ufed  by  philofophers,  both 
French  and  Britilh,  to  fignify  that  power  of 
of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  or  com- 
mands belief,  not  by  progreflive  ^gumenta- 
tion,  but  by  an  inftantaneous,  inftindlive, 
and  irrefiftible  impulfe ; derived  neither  from 
education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature  j 
adting  independently  on  our  will,  whenever 
its  objedl  is.  prefented,  according  to  an  efta- 
blilhed  law,  and  therefore  'not  improperly 
called  Senfe  t ; and  a&ing  in  a Bmilar  manner 
upon  all,  or  at  lead  upon  a great  majority  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Common  Senfe.  It  is  in  this  fignification  that 
the  term  Common  Senfe  is  ufed  in  the  prefent 
inquiry. 

That  there  is  a real  and  eBential  difference 
between,  thcfe  two  faculties : that  common 
fcnfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being 
called  the  perfedlion  of  reafon,  nor  reafon, 
by  being  refolved  into  common  fenfe,  will 
perhaps  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I,  We 

• TranfubUttitbiticii. 

f For  the  drcumftances  that  charadcrifc  a Sen/t,  fee  Dr. 
Gcrard’g  EfTay  od  Tafte,  part  3,  fed.  i.  Note. 
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I.  We  arc  confcious,  from  internal  feeling, 
that  the  energy  of  underftanding  which  per- 
ceives intuitive  truth,  is  different  from  that 
other  energy  which  unites  a conclufion  with 
a firft  principle,  by  a gradual  chain  of  in- 
termediate relations.  We  believe  the  truth 
of  an  inveftigated  conclufion,  becaufe  we 
can  aflign  a reafon  for  our  belief  ^ we  be- 
lieve an  intuitive  principle,  without  being 
able  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  our  be- 
lief than  this,  that  the  law  of  our  nature 
determines  us  to  believe  it ; even  as  the  law 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  fee  a colour 
when  prefented  to  our  open  eyes  at  noon- 
day. 2.  We  cannot  difcern  any  necejfary 
connexion  between  reafon  and  common 
fcnfc;  they  are  indeed  generally  connected ; 
but  we  can  conceive  a being  endued  with 
the  one  who  is  deftitute  of  the  other.  Nay, 
we  often  find,  that  this  is  in  fadt  the  cafe. 
In  dreams,  we  fometimes  reafon  without 
common  fenfe.  Through  a defecfl  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd  principles  5 but 
fuppofing  our  principles  true,  our  reafoning 
is  often  unexceptionable.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds  of  mad-* 
nefs.  A man  who  believes  himfelf  made 
of  glafs,  (hall  yet  reafon  very  juftly  con-* 
cerning  the  means  of  preferving  his  fup- 
* pofed  hnttlenefs  from  flaws  and  fra<Jlure$.» 
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Nay,  what  is  ftill  mare  to  the  purpofe,  we 
fometimes  meet  with  perfons,  whom  it  would 
be  injurious  to  charge  with  infanity,  whet, 
though  defeftive  in  common  fenfe,  have  yet^ 
by  converfing  much  with  polemical  writers, 
improved  their  reafoning  faculty  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  puzzle  and  put  to  filence  thofe 
who  are  greatly  their  fuperiors  in  every  other 
mental  endowment.  3.  This  leads  us  to  re-^ 
mark  a third  difference  between  thefe  two  fa- 
culties; namely,  that  the  one  is  more  in  our 
power  than  the  other.  There  are  few  fa- 
culties, either  of  our  mind  or  body,  more 
improveable  by  culture,  than  that  of  rea- 
foning ; whereas  common  fenfe ; like  other 
inftindls,  arrives  at  maturity  with  almoft  no  • 
care  of  ours.  To  teach  the  art  of  reafoning, 
or  rather  of  wrangling,  is  eafy;  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  teach  common  fenfe  to  one  who 
wants  it.  You  may  make  him  remember 
a fet  of  firft  principles,  and  fay  that  he  be*- 
lieves  them,  even  as  you  may  teach  one 
born  blind  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  colours 
and  light ; but  -neither  to  the  one,  nor  to 
the  other,  can  you  by  any  means  commu- 
nicate the  peculiar  feeling  which  accompa- 
nies the  operation  of  that  faculty  which  na- 
ture has  denied  him.  A man  defedlive  in 
common  fenfe  may  acejuire  learning;  he 

may 
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may  even  poffefs  genius  to  a certain  degree : 
but  the  defeft  of  nature  he  never  can  fup- 
ply : a peculiar  modification  of  fcepticifin, 
or  credulity,  or  levity,  will  to  the  end  of 
his  life  diftinguifh  him  from  other  men.— 7 
it  would  evidence  a deplorable  degree  of 
irrationality,  if  one  could  not  perceive  the 
truth  of  a geometrical  axiom ; fuch  in^ 
ftances  are  uncommon : but  the  number  of 
fclf-evident  principles  cognifable  by  man  is 
very  great,  and  more  vigour  of  mind  may  be 
necefl'ary  to  the  perception  of  fome,  than 
to  that  of  others.  In  this  refpeft,  there- 
fore, there  may  be  great  diverfities  in  the 
meafure  of  common  fenfe  which  different 
men  enjoy. -^-Further,  of  two  men,  one  of 
'yvhom,  though  he  acknowledges  the  truth 
of  a firft  principle,  is  but  little  affedted  with 
it,  and  is  eafily  induced  to  become  fcepficai 
in  regard  to  it ; w hile  the  other  has  a vivid 
perception  of  its  truth,  is  deeply  affefted 
with  it,  and  firmly  trufts  to  his  own  feelings 
without  doubt  or  hditation;  I fiiould  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  latter  pofTeffes  the 
greater  (hare  of  common  fenfe:  and  in  this 
refpedt  too,  I prefume  the  minds  of  different 
men  will  he  found  to  be  very  different. 
Thefe.  diverfities  are,  I think,  to  be  referred, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  the  original  conftitutiof^ 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power. 

i#*.;  ^ .4..»  ..  r t • • ' ^ 

of 
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of  education  to  alten  I acknowledgCi  howir 
ever,  that  common  fenfe,  Ijkc  other  inilinds, 
may  languilh  for  want  of  exercifej-  as  in  ^ 
cafe  of  a perfon  who,  blinded  by  a falfe  r^ 
ligion,  has  been  all  his  days  accuflpmed  tp 
dillruft  his  own  fentiments,  and  to  receive 
his  creed  from  the  mouth  of  a pried.  1 acr> 
knowledge  too,  that  fredom  of  inquiry  does 
generally  produce  a jufter,  as  well  as  more 
liberal,  turn  of  thinking,  than  can  ever  bp 
expeded,  while  men  account  it  damnable 
even  to  think  differently  from  the  edablifh- 
ed  mode.  But  from  this  we  can  only  in^ 
fer,  that  common  fenfe  is  improveable  to 
a certain  degree.  • Or  perhaps  this  only 
proves,  that  the  didates  of  conmton  ipnle  • 
are  fometimes  over-ruled,  and  rendered  in-r 
ededual,  by  the  influence  of  fophiftry  and 
fuperftition  operating  upon  a weak  and  dif- 
fident temper.  4.  It  defervcs  alfb  to  be  re- 
marked, that  a diflindion  extremely  fimi-. 
lar  to  the  prefent  is  acknowledged  by  the 
.vulgar,  who  fpeak  of  mother-wit  as  fome- 
tbing  difftrent  from  the  dcdudions  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  refinements  of  fciencc.  When 
puzzled  with  argument,  they  have  recourfe 
to  their  common  fenfe,  and  acquiefee  in  it 
fo  fteadily,  as  often  to  render  all  the  arts  of 
the  logician  ineffedual.  “ I am  confuted, 

is  an  apology  fome- » 

times 
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times  ofiered,  when  one  has  nothing  to  op- 
pofe  to  the  arguments  of  the  antagonift,  but 
the  original  undilguifed  feelings  of  his  own 
mind.  This  apology  is  indeed  very  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  philofophic  pride  j 
which,  taking  for  granted  that  nothing  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  human  capacity,  profefles 
to  confute  whatever  it  cannot  believe,  and, 
which  is  Hill  more  difficult,  to  believe  what- 
ever it  cannot  confute : but  this  apology 
may  be  perfectly  confident  with  fincerity 
and  candor ; and  with  that  principle  of  which 
Pope  fays,  that  “ though  no  fcience,  it  is  fairly 
* worth  the  feven.” 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  diftin- 
guifh  and  afeertain  the  feparate  provinces 
of  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.  Their  con- 
nexion and  mutual  dependence,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  refpedive  jurifdidions,  we  now 
proceed  more  particularly  to  inveftigate.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for  thefe, 
and  ibme  other  metaphorical  expreffions. 
And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wiffied,  that  in  all 
matters  of  fcience,  they  could  be  laid  afide  j 
for  the  indifereet  ufe  of  metaphor  has  done 
great  harm,  by  leading  philofophers  to  mi- 
Itake  verbal  analogies  for  real  ones;  and 
often,  too,  by  giving  plaufibiUty  to  nenfenfe. 
as  well  as  by  difguifing  and  perplexing  very 
plain  dodrines  with  an  affefted  pomp  of 
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high-founding  words  and  gaudy  images.  But 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is 
impoflible  to  keep  clear  of  metaphor ; be- 
caufe  wc  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of  imma- 
terial things,  without  continual  allufions  to 
matter,  and  its  qualities.  All  I need  to  fay 
further  on  this  head  is,  that  I mean  not  by 
thefe  metaphors  to  impofe  upon  the  reader; 
and  that  I (hall  do  my  utmoll  to  prevent  their 
impofingupon  myfelf. 

it  is  ftrange  to  obferve,  whh  what  re- 
luflance  fome  people  acknowledge  the  power 
of  in{tin(fl:.  That  man  is  governed  by  reafon, 
and  the  brutes  by  inftinft,  is  a favourite  to- 
pic with  certain  philofophers ; who,  like 
other  froward  children,  fpurn  the  hand  that 
leads  them  j and  deiire,  above  all  things,  to 
be  left  at  their  own  difpofal.  Were  this  boafl: 
founded  in  truth,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed 
by  himfclf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker*. 
But,  luckily  for  man,  it  is  not  founded, in 
truth,  but  in  ignorance,  inattention,  and  felf- 
conceit.  Our  inftinds,  as  well  as  our  ratio- 
nal powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both  in  num- 
ber and  dignity,  to  thofe  which  the  brutes 

enjoy  j 

• And  Rcafon  raife  o*cr  as  yeu  can, 

to  lhi«  *tis  Qod  directs,  in  that  'ds  man. 

on  Man,  Ef.  3,  ver, 
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enjoy;  and  it  were  well  for  us,  on  many 
cceafions,  if  we  laid  our  fyftems  afide,  and 
were  more  attentive  in  obferving  thele  im- 
pulfes  of  nature  in  which  reafon  has  no  part. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  fpeak  with  difrefpeil  of 
any  of  the  gifts  of  God  ; every  work  of  his 
is  good;  but  the  befl:  things,  when  abufed, 
may  become  pernicious.  Reafon  is  a noble 
faculty,  and,  when  kept  within  its  proper 
Iphere,  and  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes,  proves 
a mean  of  exalting  human  creatures  almoft 
to  the  rank  of  fuperior  beings.  But  this  fa- 
culty has  been  much  perverted,  often  to  vile,^ 
and  often  to  infighificant  purpofes ; fome- 
times  chained  like  a flave  or  malefadlor,  and 
fometimes  foaringin  forbidden  and  unknown 
regions.  No  wonder,  then,  if  it  has  been 
frequently  made  the  inftrument  of  feducing 
and  bewildering  mankind,  and  of  rendering 
philofophy  contemptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difeove- 
ries  have  been  made  by  a right  ufe  of 
reafon.  When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to 
take  things  as  they  find  them ; when  they 
believe  Nature  upon  her  bare  declaration, 
without  fufpedting  her  of  any  defign  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them  ; when  their  utmoft  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  her  fervants  and  humble  in- 
terpreters; then,  and  not  till  then,  will 

phi- 
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philofophy  profper.  But  of  thdfe  who 
have  applied  themfelvcs  to  the  fcience  of 
Human  Nature,  it  may  truly  be  faid;  (of 
many  of  them  at  leaft),  that  too  much 
rcafoning  hath  made  them  mad.  Nature 
fpeaks  to  us  by  our  external,  as  well  as  by 
our  internal,  fenfes ; it  is  Arange,  that  we 
(hould  believe  her  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other  j it  is  moft  ftran^,  that  fup^ 
pofing  her  fallacious,  we  Ihould  think  our^ 
felvcs  capable  of  detedling  the  cheat.  Com* 
mon  fenfe  tells  me,  that  the  ground  on 
which  I Aand  is  hard,  material,  and  iblid^ 
and  has  a reah  ieparate,  independent  exift^ 
CBce.  BEkKELEY  and  Hume  tell  me,  that 
I am  impofed  upon  in  this' matter:  for  that 
the  ground  under  my  feet  is  really  an  idea 
in  my  mind ; that  its  very  eflenoe  confifts  in 
being  perceived  .j  and  that  the  fame  inftant 
it  ccafes  to  be  perceived,  it.muft  alfo  ceaic 
to  exift:  in  a word,  that  to  be.  and  to  be 
perceived,  when  predicated  of  the  ground, 
the  fun,  the  ftarry  heavens,  or  any  corpo- 
real obje<a,  lignify  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
Now  if  my  common  fenfe  be  miftaken,  who 
fliali  afeertain  and  conrea:  the  miftake  ? Our 
realbn,  it  is  faid,  • Are  then  the  inferences 
of  reafon  in  this  inftance  clearer,  and  more 
decifive,  than  the  didates  of  common  fenfe  ? • 
By  no  means  3 I Aill  truA  to  my  common 

fenfe 
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fenfe  as  before ; and  I feel  that  I muft  do 
fo.  But  fuppofing  the  infer<nces  of  the  one 
faculty  as  clear  and  decifive  as  the  didates 
of  the  other,  yet  who  will  alTure  .me,  that 
my  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to  miftake  than  my 
common  fenfe  ? And  if  reafon  be  miftaken, 
what  lhall  we  fay  ?.  Is  this  miftake  to  be 
reftified  by  a fecond  reafoning,  as  liable  to 
miftake  as  the  firft  ?— In  a word,  we  muft 
deny  the  diftindion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  adopt  univerfal  fcepticifm,  and  wan- 
der without  end  from  one  maze  of  error 
and  uncertainty  to  another ; a ftate  of  mind 
fo  mifcrablc,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned  j— or  clfe  we  muft 
fuppofe,  that  one  of  thefe  faculties  is  natu- 
rally of  higher  authority  than  the  other ; and 
that  cither  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  common  fenfe  to  reafon,  when- 
ever a variance,  happens  between  them. 

• It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inquiry  in  phi- 
lofophy  ought  to  begin  with  doubt  j — that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  no- 
thing believed, . without  proof.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  rea- 
fon is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
common  fenfe  muft  continually  ad  in  fub- 
ordihation.  But  this  I cannot  admit;  be- 
caufe  I am  able  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the 
moft  inconteftable  evidenc^.  I am  able  to 

prove. 
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prove,  that  “ except  we  believe  many  things 
“ without  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any 
thing  at  all  j for  that  all  found  reafoning 
“ muft  ultimately  reft  on  the  principles  of 
“ common  fenfe ; that  is,  on  principles  in- 
tuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable ; 
and,  confcquently,  that  common  fenfo.is 
■“  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  rca- 
fon  muft  continually  adl  in  fubordina- 
tion.” — This  I (hall  prove  by  a fair  induc- 
tion of  particulars. 


CHAP.  II. 

« 

reafoning  terminates  in  frjl  principles.  AH 
. evidence  ultimately  intuitive.  Common  Scnfe 
the  Standard  of  Truth  to  Man. 

I 

IN  this  induction,  we  cannot  comprehend 
all  forts  of  evidence,  and  modes  of  rea- 

s 

foning  ; but  we  (hall  endeavour  to  inveftigate 
the  origin  of  thofe  * which  are  the  moft  im^ 

‘ portant. 


* That  the  induftioD  here  given  is  AifEclentlf  comprebeQ'* 
five,  will  appear  from  the  following  analyfis.' 

All  the  obje^s  of  the  human  underftanding  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  clafles,  viz.  jibOrati  Idtas^  and  Things  reaiij 
exiting. 

Of 
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portant,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence 
in  fcience^  and  common  life  j beginning 
\vidi  the  fimpleft  and  clearefl;  and  advan- 
cing  gradually  to  thofe  which  are  more  com- 
plicated, or  lefs  perlpicuous. 

SECT;. 

« 

Of  ABfiraff  Ideas,  and  theh  Relaitons,  all  mn-  knowledge 
Is  certain,  bek>g  founded  on  M a theMATICai.  Evi. 
D E KO  E (tf)  ; which  compreliends^  i.  Intuitive  Evidence,  and,* 
3.  tlie  Evidence  of  Hritfl  demonflration. 

We  judge  of  things  realty  extfting ; either,  1 . from  bur 
, twn  experience  ; or,  a.  from  the  experience  of  olhet  tnth* 

1 . Judpng  of  Real  Exiftences  from  our  owft  experience,  wc 
attain  cither  Certainty  or  Probability,  Our  knowledge  is  cer^ 
tain  when  fupportcd  by  the  evidence,  i.  Of  Sense  Ex- 
ternal If)  and  Internal  (c)  : 2.  Of  Memory  (d)  ; 
and,  3.  Of  Legitimate' ‘Inferences  of*  the  Gauss 
FROM  the  Effect  (<?)•—■! — --Our  knowledge* is 
vrhtn,  from  fafls  .already  experienced,  we  argue,  1.  to  fa«fl« 
or  THE*  5AM £ KIND  (/)  not  experienced  5 and,  2.  ih 
fa^U'OP  A SIMILAR  KIND  (g)  not  experienced.  This  know- 
ledge) though  called  probchle,  often  riles  to  moral  certain^. 

2.  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  the  experience  of 
Other  men,  wc  have  the  Evidence  of  their  Testimo- 
ny l^h)\  The  mode  of  underllanding  produced  by  that 
evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  ; and  this  faith  fometimes 
amounts  to  probable  opinion,  and  fometimes  rifes  even  to  ab^ 
fohtte  eertMuiy, 

(a)  Stolon  I.  {i)  Sefl.  j.  ' (r)  Sc^l.  j.  (i)  Se^.  4. 

y]JScet.  T«  (/)  Seft.  6.  (jf)  Se<\.  7.  {o)  SU\.  g.‘ 
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SECTION  I. 


H E evidence  that  takes  place  in  pure 


mathematics,  produces  the  higheft  af- 
furance  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  attends  to,  and  underft^nds  it ; for  no 
principles  are  admitted  into  this  fcience,  but 
iuch  as  are  either  felf-evident,  or  fufceptible 
of  demonftration.  Should  a man  refufe  to 
believe  a demonftrated  conclufion,  the  world  . 
would  impute  his  obftinacy,  either  to  want 
of  underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty  : for 
every  perfon  of  underftanding  feels,  that  by 
mathematical  demonftration  he  muft  be  con- 
vinced whether  he  will  or  not.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  mathematical  demonftration. 
The  firft  is  called  dire^ ; and  takes  place^ 
when  a conclufion  is  inferred  from  premifes 
that  render  it  necelTarily  true  : and  this  per- 
haps is  a more  perfeft,  or  at  leaft  a Ampler^ 
kind  of  proof,  than  the  other;  but  both  are 
-equally  convincing.  The  other  kind  is  called 
indireilj  apagogical,  or  ducens  ad  abfurdum ; and 
takes  place  when,  by  fuppofinga  propofition 


Of  Mathematical  Reafoning, 


D 


falfe, 
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falfe,  wc  arc  led  into  an  abfurdity,  which 
there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid,  than  by  fup- 
pofing  the  propofition  true.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  proved,  that  the  propofition  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  falfe>  in  other  words,  that 
:it  is  a certain  truth.  Every  ftep  in  a mathe- 
matical proof  either  is  felf-evident,  or  muft 
have  been  formerly  demonftrated  ; and  every, 
dennonftration  does  finally  refolve  itfelf  into 
intuitive  or  felf-evident  principles,  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  prove,  and  equally  impoffible 
to  difbelieve.  Thefe  lirft  principles  confti- 
tute  the  foundation  of  mathematics  : if  you 
difprove  them,  you  overturn  the  whole 
fcience ; if  you  refufe  to  believe  them,  you 
cannot,  confidently  with  fuch  refufal,  ac- 
quiefee  in  any  mathematical  truth  what- 
foever.  But  you  may  as  well  attempt  to 
blow  out  the  fun,  as  to  difprove  thefe  prin- 
ciples : and  if  you  fay,  that  you  do  iK)t  be- 
lieve them*,  you  will  be  charged  either  with 
falfehood  or  with  folly;  you  may  as  well  hold 
your  hand  in  the  lire,  and  fay  that  you  feel 

no 


I 


• Si  quelquc  opiniaf^re  les  nic  de  la  yoix,  on  ne  Ten  fcauriot- 
empefeher ; mais  cela  nc  luy  eft  pas  permis  intcricurcincnt  eo 
fon  cfprit,  parce  que  fa  lurnicrc  naturcllc  y repugne,  qui  eft 
la  partic  ov^  fe  rapporte  la  demonftration  et  le  fyllogifme,  ct 
non  aux  paroles  externes.  Au  moyen  de  qiioy  s*ll  fe  trouve 
qudqu’un  qui  nc  Ics  puifTc  entendre,  ccttuy*la  eft  incapable  de 
4t](cipliQC. 
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no  pain.  By  the  law  of  our  nature,  we  mufl: 
feel  in  the  one  cafe,  and  believe  in  the  other; 
even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  muft  adhere  to 
the  earth,  and  cannot  fall  headlong  to  the 
clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend,  to  prove  a mathe- 
haatical  axiom,  That  a whole  is  greater  than 
a part,  or.  That  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ? 
Every  proof  muft  be  clearer  and  more  evi- 
dent than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Can  you 
then  aflume  any  more  evident  principle, 
from  which  the  truth  of  thefe  axioms  may 
be  confequentially  inferred?  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  j becaufe  they  are  already  as  evident  as 
any  thing  can  be*.  You  may  bring  the 

D 1 mat- 

• Different  opinions  liave  prevailed  concerning  the  nature 
of  thefe  geometrical  axioms.  Some  fuppolc,  that  an  axiom 
is  not  felf-evident,  except  it  imply  an  identical  propoGtion  ; 
that  therefore  this  axiom,  It  is  ifnl>6jphle  for  the  fame  things 
M the  fame  time,  to  he  aud  not  to  be,  is  the  only  axiom  that 
can  properly  be  called  intuitive  ; and  that  all  thofc  other  pro- 
politions  commonly  called  axioms,  ought  to  be  demonftrated 
by  being  refolved  into  this  fundamental  axiomj.  But  if  this 
€Ould  be  done,  which  I fear  is  not  poflible,  mathematical  truth 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain  than  it  is.  Thofe  other 
axioms  produce  abfolute  certainty,  and  produce  it  iminedlately, 
without  any  procefs  of  thought  or  reafoning  that  we  can  dif- 
cover.  And  if  the  truth  of  a propofition  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly perceived  by  all  men  without  proof,  and  if  no  proof 
whatever  could  make  rt  more  clear  or  more  certain,  it  feerps 
<!aptiout  not  fo  allow  that  propeGtion  the  name  of  Intuitive 
yfxioia.-^Others  fuppoie,  that  though,  the  demorftration  of 

ma* 
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' Inattcr  to  the  teft  of  the  fenfes,  by  laying 
a few  halfpence  and  farthings  upon  the 
table } but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  more 
unqueftionable,  than  that  of  abftra6l  intui- 
tive truth  i and  therefore  the  former  evi- 
dence, though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  mean-, 
ing  of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  the  latter,  can  never  prove  it. 
But  not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  fignifica- 
lion  voe  affix  to  the  word  proof-,  and  to  re- 
move every  poffibility  of  doubt  as  to  this 
matter  j let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe  is  more  unqueftionable  than 
that  of  abftraft  intuitive  truth,  and  that 
every  intuitive  principle  in  mathematics  may 
thus  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  fenfe i and  if 
we  cannot  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe  a proof, 
let  us  call  it  a confirmation  of  the  abftraft 
principle : yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this 
method  of  illuftration  ? We  only  difeover 
that  the  evidence  of  abftraft  intuitive  truth 

is 

matbcmalical  axioms  is  not  abfolutcly  neccflary,  yet  that 
thefe  axioms  arc  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  and  ought  to  be 
demonft rated  to  thofe  who  require  it.  Dr.  Barrow  h of  th^ 
opinion.  So  is  Apollonius;  who,  agreeably  to  it,  has  attempt- 
ed a demonftration  of  this  axiom,  That  things  equal  to  one 

and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, But  whatever 

account  wc  make  of  thefe  opinions,  they  afteeftnot  our  doarine. 
However  far  the  demonftration  of  axioms  may  be  carried  it 
muft  at  lall  terminate  in  principle  of  common  fenfe^  if 

not  in  man)/  ; which  principle  we  muft  believe  without  proof 
whether  wc  will  or  no. 
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is  refolvable  into,  or  may  be  illuftrated  by, 
the  evidence  of  fenfe.  And  it  will  be  feen 
in  the  next  fedtion,  that  we  believe  in  the 
evidence  of  external  fenfe,  not  becaufe  we 
can  prove  it  to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the 
law  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe 
in  it  without  proof.  So  that  in  whatever 
way  we  view  this  fubjed,  the  point  we 
mean  to  illuftrate  appears  certain,  namely. 
That  all  mathematical  truth  is  founded  in 
certain  firft  principles,  which  common 
**  fenfe  or  inftind  compels  us  to  believe 
without  proof,  whether  we  will  or  not.*' 
Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathema- 
tics be.  in  the  leaft  degree  more  ftable,  if  thefe 
axioms  did  amit  of  proof,  or  were  all  refol- 
vable into  one  primary  axiom  exprefled  by 
an  identical  prbpofition.  As  the  cafe  now 
ftands,  we  are  abfolutely  certain  of  their 
truth;  and  abfolute  certainty  is  all  that  de- 
monftraticn  can  produce.  We  are  convinced 
by  a proof,  becaufe  our  conftitution  is  fuch, 
that  we  muft  be  convinced  by  it:  and  we  be- 
lieve a felf-evident  axiom,  becaufe  our  con- 
ftitution is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.  You 
ask,  why  I believe  'what  is  felf-evident.  I 
may  as  well  ask,  why  you  believe  what  is 
proved.  Neither  queftion  admits  of  an  an- 
fwer ; or  rather,  to  both  queftipns  the  an- 

fwer 
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« 

fwer  is  the  fame,  namely,  Becaufe  I mufl: 
believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  agree- 
able to  the  eternal  relations  and  fitneffcs  of 
things,  and  fuch  as  we  Ihould  entertain  if  we 
were  perfeilly  acquainted  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  a queftion  which  no  perfon  of 
a found  mind  can  have  any  fcruple  to  an- 

fwer,  with  the  fulleft  affurance,  in  the  affir- 

\ 

mative.  Certain  it  is,  our  conftitution  is  fo 
framed,  that  we  muft  believe  to  be  true,  and 
conformable  to  univerfal  nature,  that  which 
is  intimated  to  us,  as  fuch,  by  the  original 
fuggeftiohs  of  our  own  underftanding.  If 
\ thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who 
makes  them  fo ; and  therefore  we  can  ne- 
ver redtify,  or  even  detedl,  the  fallacy.  But 
we  cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacious, 
without  violating  our  nature  ; nor,  if  we  ac- 
knowledge a God,  without  the  moft  abfurd 
and  moft  audacious  impiety;  for  in  this  fup- 
polition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fuppofe  the 
Deity  a deceiver.  Nor  can  we,  confiftently 
with  fuch  a fuppofition,  acknowledge  any 
diftindtion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
fand  miles,  or  even  that  we  ourfelves  exift^ 


SECT. 
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« 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  External  Senfe. 

A Nother  clafs  jof  truths  producing  con- 
^ vicflion,  and  abfolute  certainty,  are 
thofe  which  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes ; Hearing,  Seeing,  Touch- 
ing, Tailing,  and  Smelling.  On  this  evi- 
dence is  founded  all  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal or  material  things ; and  therefore  all 
conclufions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  and  all 
thofe  prudential  confiderations  which  regard 
the  prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable 
to  be  affefted  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, muft  finally  be  refolved  into  this  prin- 
ciple, That  things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefenc 
them.  When  I touch  a ftone,  I am  confci- 
ous  of  a certain  fenfation,  which  I call  a fen^ 
fation  of  hardnefs.  But  this  fenfation  is  not 
hardnefs  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  like  hardnefs: 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a fenfation  or  feeling 
in  my  mind-,  accompanied,  however,  with 
an  irrefiflable  belief,  that  this  fenfation  is  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  an  external  and 
hard  fubllancc  to  fome  part  of  my  body. 

• belief  as  certainly  accompanies  the  fen- 

f^ion. 
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fation,  as  the  fenfation  accompanies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ftone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe. 
I believe,  with  as  much  alTurance,  and  as 
unavoidably^  that  the  external  thing  exifts, 
and  is  hard,  as  I believe  that  1 receive, 
and  am  confcious  of,  the  fenfation  of  hard- 
nefs ; or,  to  fpcak  more  ftridlly,  the  fenfation 
which  by  experience  I know  to  be  the  fign 
of  my  touching  a hard  body*.  Now,  why 
do  I believe  that  this  fenfation  is  a real  fen- 
fation, and  really  felt  by  me  ? Becaufe  my 
* conftitution  is  fuch  that  I muft  believe  fo. 
And  why  do  I believe,  in  confequence  of 
my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I touch  ah 
external  objeft,  really  exifling,  material,  and 
hard  ? The  ahfwer  is  the  fame : the  matter 
is  incapable  of  proof:  I believe,  becaufe  I 
muft  believe.  Can  I avoid  believing,  that 
I really  am  confcious  of  receiving  this  fen- 
fation ? No.  Can  I avoid  believing,  that 
the  external  thing  exifts,  and  has  a certain 
quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to 
my  hand,  to  excite  a certain  feeling  or  fen- 
fation in  my  mind?  No;  I muft  believe 
this,  whether  I will  or  not.  Nor  could  I 
diveft  myfelf  of  this  belief,  though  my  life 
and  future  happinefs  depended  on  the  con- 
fequence.— To  believe  cur  fenfes,  therefore, 
IS  according  to  the  law  of  our  nature ; and 

we 

* See  Br.  Reid’i  In<juiry  into  the  human  miiui,  chap.  5* 

fcfl  3. 
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wc  are  prompted  to  this  belief  by  inftinft, 
or  common  fenfe.  I am  as  certain,  that  at 
prelent  I am  in  a houfe,  and  not  in  the  open 
air ; that  1 fee  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
not  by  the  light  of  a candle  ; that  I feel,  the 
ground  hard  under  my  feet  j and  that  I lean 
againft  a real  material  table,— as  1 can  be  o^ 
the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,  or  of  any 
demonftrated  conclufion  ; hay,  I am  as  cer-| 
tain  of  all  this  as  of  my  own  exiftence. 
But  I cannot  prove  by  argument,  that  there 
is  fuch  a thing  as  matter  in  the  world,  or 
even  that  I myfelf  exift  : ahd  yet  I know 
as  afliiredly,  that  1 do  exift,  and  that  there' is 
a real  material  fun,  and  a real  material  world, 
with  mountains,  trees,  houfes,  and  ani- 
mals, exifting  feparately,  and  independently 
on  me  and  my  faculties  ; I fay,  I know^ 
all  this  witli  as  much  affurance  of  con- 
vi(ftIon,  as  the  moft  irrefragable  demonftra- 
tion  could  produce.  Is  it  unreafonable  to 
believe  in  thefe  cafes  proof  ? Then, 

I affirm,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to  be- 
lieve in  any  cafe  W//&  proof.  Our  belief  in 
either  cafe  is  unavoidable,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  our  nature  ; and  if  it  be  unrea- 
fonable to  think,  according  to  the  law  of  our 
nature,  it  muft  be  equally  unreafonable  to  ad^ 
here  to  the  earth,  to  be  nourlffied  with  food, 
or  to  die  when  'the  head  is  feparated  from  the 
body.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any  thing, 

' provided 
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provided  a man  can  reconcile  hiimfelf  to  hy- 
pocrily  and  falfhood.  A man  may  affirm, 
that  he  fees  with  the  foies  of  his  feet,  that  he 
bdieves  there  is  no  material  world,  that  he 
doubts  of  his  own  exiftence.  He  may  as 
well  fay,  that  he  . believes  one  and  two  to  be 
equal  to  fix,  a part  to  be  greater  than  a whole, 
a circle  to  be  a triangle  ; and  that  it  may  be 
poffible  for  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  im- 

f * 

pofe  upon  us ; and  that  by  means  of  reafon 
we  are  enabled  to  detedl:  the  impofture,  and 
to.  judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give 
us  wrong  information  ; that  therefore  our 
Wief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  in- 
llindlive  or  intuitive,  but  fuch  as  may  be 
cither  confuted -or  confirmed  by  reafoning.‘ 
We  (hall  acknowledge  that  our  fenfes  do 
often  impofe  upon  us  : but  a little  attention 
will  convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may 
be  employed  in  corredling  the  prefent  falla- 
cious fenfation,  by  referring  it  to  a former 
fenfation,  received  by  us,  or  by  other  men,  is 
not  the  ultimate  judge  in  this  matter  ; for 
that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into  this 
' principle  of  common  fenfe.  That  things  are 
what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  One 
inftance  will  fuffice  at  prefent  for  illuftration 
of  this  point 

After 

♦ See  jpart  a.  chap.  i.  fcd.  2. 
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After  having  looked  a moment  at  the  fun, 
I fee  a black,  or  perhaps  a luminous,  circle 
fwimming  in  the  air,  apparently  at  the  di- 
Hance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  my  eyes.' 
That  1 fee  fuch  a circle,  is  certain  j that  I 
believe  1 fee  it,  is  certain  } that  I believe  its 
appearance  to  be  owing  to  feme  caufe.  Is  alfo 
certain  : — thus  far  there  can  be  no  impofture, 
and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any.  Suppofe 
me  from  this  appearance  to'  conclude,  that  a 
real,  folid,  tangible  orvifible,  round  fubftance, 
of  a black  or  yellow  colour,  is  adtually  fwim- 
ming in  the  dr  before  me;  in  this  I fliould 
be  miftaken.  How  then  come  I to  know  that 
I am  miftaken  ? I may  know  it  in  feveral  ways; 
I.  I ftretch  out  my  hand  to  the  place  where 
the  circle  feems  to  be  floating  in  the  air  j and 
having  felt  nothing,  I am  inftantly  convin- 
ced, that  there  is  no  tangible  fubftance  in 
that  place.  Is  this  convidlion  an  inference 
of  reafon  ? No  j it  is  a convidtion  ariflng 
from  our  innate  propenfity  to  believe,  that 
things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them.  • By 
this  innate  or  inftindtive  propenfity  1 believe 
that  what  I touch  exifts  •,  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity I believe,  that  where  I touch  no- 
thing, there  nothing  tangible  does  exift.  If 
in  the  prefent  cafe  I were  fufpicious  of  the 
veracity  of  my  fenfes,  I fhould  neither  be- 
lieve nor  difbelieve.  2.  I turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  heavens  • 

and 
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and  having  ftill  obferved  the  fame  circle 
floating  before  them,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  motion  of  bodies  placed 
at  a diftance  from  me  does  not  follow  or 
depend  on  the  motion  of  my  body,  I con- 
clude, that  the, appearance  is  owing,  not  to 
a real,  external,  corporeal  objedt,  but  to 
. fome  difordcr  in  my  organ  of  light.  Here 
reafoning  is  employed  : but  where  does  it 
terminate  ? It  terminates  in  experience, 
which  I have  acquired  by  means  of  my 
ienfes.  But  if  I believed  them  fallacious,  if 
, I believed  things  to  be  otherwife  than  my 
I fenfes  reprefent  them,  I fhould  never  ac- 
quire experience  at  all.  Or,  3.  I apply^ 
firft  to  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then 
to  a . third,  who  all  alTure  me,  that  they 
perceive  no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the  true 
caufe  of  the  appearance.  I believe  their  de- 
claration, either  becaufe  I have  had  expe- 
rience of  their  veracity,  or  becaufe  I have 
an  innate  propenfity  to  credit  teftimony. 
To  gain  experience  implies  a belief  in  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  which  reafoning  cannot 
account  for ; and  a propenfity  to  credit  tefli- 
mony  previous  to  experience  or  reafoning,  is 
equally  unaccountable  — So  that,  although 

\vt 

* See  fed.  8.  of  tUs  chapter. 
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we  acknowledge  fome  of  our  fenfes, ' in  fome 
inftances,  deceitful,  our  detedlion  of  the  de- 
ceit, whether  by  the  evidence  of  our.  other 
fenfes,  or  by  a retrofpecft  to  our  paft  experi- 
ence, or  by  our  trufting  to  the  teftimony  of 
other  men,  does  ftill  imply,  that  we  do  and 
muft  believe  our  fenfes  previoully  to  all  rea-^  1 
foning 

A human  creature  bora  with  a propenlity 
todilbelieve  his  fenfes,  would  be  as  ufelefs  and 
helplefs  as  if  he  wanted  them.  To  his  own 
prefervation  he  could  contribute  nothing;  and, 
after  ages  of  being,  would  remain  as  deftitute 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  as  when  he  be- 
gan to  be. 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  diftruft  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we  only  doubt 
^ whether  we  have  that  evidence.  I may  ap- 
peal to  any  man,  if  he  were  thoroughly  con- 
. vinced  that  he  had  really,  when  awake,  feen 
and  converfed  with  a ghoft,  whether  any  rea- 
foning  would  convince  him  that  it  was  a delu- 
fion.  Reafoning  might  lead  him  to  fufpedt 
that  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  therefore  to 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  had  the  evidence  of 
fcnfe  ; but  if  he  were  aflured  that  he  had  that 
evidence,  no  arguments  whatfoever  would 
ihake  his  belief. 

• Sec  part  2.  ebap.  |.  a.* 
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SECT  III. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Internal  Senfe^  or  Confciouf 

nefs. 

T3  Y attending  to  whatpafles  in  my  mind,  1 
know,  not  only  that  it  exifts,  but  alfo  that 
it  exerts  certain  powers  of  acflion  and  percep- 
tion ; which,  on  account  either  of  a diverfity 
in  their  objedls,  or  of  a diflFerence  in  their 
manner  of  operating,  I confider  as  feparate  and 
diftindt  faculties;  and  which  I find  it  expedi- 
ent to  diftinguifli  by  different  names,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to  be  un- 
derftood.  Thus  I am  confcious  that  at  one 
time  I exert  memory,  at  another  time  imagi- 
nation : fometimes  I believe,  fometimes  I 
doubt:  the  performance  of  certain  adlions, 
and  the  indulgence  of  certain  affedllons,  is  at- 
tended with  an  agreeable  feeling  of  a peculiar 
kind,  which  I call  moral  approbation ; diffe- 
rent aftions  and  affedlions  excite  the  oppofite 
feeling,  of  moral  difapprobation  : to  relieve  di. 
ftrefs,  I feel  to  be  meritorious  and  praife- wor- 
thy ; to  pick  a pocket,  I know  to  be  blame- 
able,  and  worthy  of  punifhment : I am  con- 
fcious  that  feme  adtions  are  in  my  power,  and 
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that  others  are  not ; that  when  I negledt  to  do 
what  I ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  I deferve  to  be 
puniflied ; and  that  when  I adl  neceflarily,  or 
upon  unavoidable  and  irrefiftable  compulfion, 

I deferve  neither  punifhment  nor  blame.  Of 
all  thefe  fentiments  I am  as  confcious,  and  as 
certain,  as  of  my  own  exiftence.  I cannot 
prove  that  I feel  them,  neither  to  myfelf,  nor 
to  others ; but  that  I do  really  feel  them,  is  as  * 
evident  to  me  as  demonftration  could  make  it, 

I cannot  prove,  in  regard  to  my  moral  feelings, 
that  they  arc  conformable  to  any  extrinfick  and 
eternal  relations  of  things  ; but  I know  that 
tny  conftitution  necelTarily  determines  me  to 
believe  them  juft  and  genuine,  even  as  it  de- 
termines me  to  believe  that  I myfelf  exift, 
and  that  things  are  as  my  external  fenfes 
reprefent  them.  And  a fophifter  could  no 
more  prove  to  my  convidtion,  that  thefe 
feelings  are  fallacious,  or  that  I have  no  ftjich 
feelings,  than  he  could  prove  to  my  convidlion, 
that  two  and  two  may  be  equal  to  five,  or  that 
my  friend  is  as  much  prefent  with  me  when  I 
think  of  him  at  a thoufand  miles  diftance,  as 
when  I ht  and  converfe  with  him  in  the  fame 
chamber.  An  expert  logician  might  perhaps 
puzzle  me  with  words,  and  propofe  difficulties 
1 could  not  folve:  but  he  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  convince  me,  that  I do  not  exill,  as 
that  I do  not  feel  what  I am  confcious  I do 
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feel.  And  ifhe  could  induce  me  to  fufpe<5t 
that  I may  poflibly  be  miftaken,  what  ftan- 
dard  of  truth  could  he  propofe  to  me, 
more  evident,  and  of  higher  authority,  than 
my  own  feelings  ? Shall  I believe  his  telli- 
mony,  and  difbelieve  my  own  fenfations  ? 
Shall  I admit  his  reafons,  becaufe  I cannot 
confute  them,  although  common  fenfe  tells 
me  they  are  falfe  ? Shall  I fuffcr  the  ambi- 
guities of  artificial  language  to  prevail  againft 
the  clear,  the  intelligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice 
of  nature  ? — Am  I to  judge  of  the  colouring 
of  a flower  by  moonfliine,  or  by  the  light 
of  the  fun  ? Or,  becaufe  I cannot,  by  candle- 
light, diftinguilh  green  from  blue,  fliall  I 
therefore  infer,  that  green  and  blue  are  the 
fame  ? 

We  cannot  dilbelieve  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal fenfe,  without  offering  violence  to  our 
nature.  And  if  we  be  led  into  fuch  dif- 
belief,  or  diftruft,  by  the  fophiftry  of  pre- 
tended philofophers,  we  adl  juft  as  wifely 
as  a mariner  would  do,  who  fhould  fuflfer 
himfelf  to  be  perfuadcd,  that  the  pole-ftar 
is  continually  changing  its  place,  but  that 
the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter. Common  fenfe,  or  inftinft,  which 
prompts  men  to  truft  to  their  own  feelings, 
hath  in  all  ages  continued  the  lame:  but 
the'intcrefts,  purfilits,  and  abilities  of  phi- 
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lofophers,  are  fufceptible  of  endlefs  variety  ; 
and  their  theories  vary  accordingly. 

Let  it  riot  be  thought,  that  theft  obje(fls 
and  faculties  of  internal  fenfition  are  things 
too  evanefccrit  to  be  attended  to,  or  that 
their  evidence  is  too  weak  to  produce  .a  fteady 
and  well-grounded  conviftion.  They  are 
more  necelTary  to  our  happinefs  than  even 
the  powers  arid  objefts  of  external  fenft ; yea, 
they  are  no  lefs  neceflary  to  our  exiftence. 
What  can  be  of  greater  confequence  to  man, 
than  his  moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,  his 
memory,  Tiis  imagination  ? What  more  in- 
terefting,  than  to  know,  whether  his  notions 
of  duty  and  of  truth  be  the  dictates  of  his 
nature,  ‘ that ' is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the 
pofitive  inftitutions  of  men  ? What  is  it  to 
which  a wife  man  will  pay  more  attention,‘ 
than  to  his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe  di- 
vine monitors,  by  which  he  is  to  judge  even 
of  religion  itfelf,  and  which  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  difobey,  though  an  angel  from 
' heaven  fliould  command  him  ? The  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  however  ignorant  of  the 
received  diftindtions  and  explications  of  their 
internal  powers,  do  yet  by  their  condudl 
declare,  that  they  feel  their  influence,  and 
acknowledge  their  authenticity.  Every  in-* 
fiance  of  their  being  governed  by  a prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation,  is  a proof  of  this. 
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The  believe.  ai>  aftlon  to  be  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  when  they  are . confdous  of  a 
fentiment  of  lawful ncfs  attending  the  per- 
formance of  it : they  believe  a certain  modd 
bf  condudl  to  be  incumbent  on  them  in  cer- 
tain circum  (lances,  becaufe  a notion  of  duty 
arifes  ia  their  mind,  when  they  contem- 
plate that  condudl  in  relation  to  thofe 
circumftances.  — **  I ought  to  be  grateful 
for  a favour  receivedi  Why  ? Bccaufe 
my  cbnfcience  tells  me  fo.  How  do  you 
**  know  that  you  ought  to  do  that  of  which 
**  your  confcience  enjoins  the  pdformance  ? 
I . can  give  no  further  reafon  for  it  j but 
I feel  that  fuch  is  my  duty/*  Here  the 
invefligation  inuft  flop ; or,  if  carried  a 
little  further,  it  mull  return  to  this  point  t 
— **  I know  that  I ought  to  do  what  my 
^ confcience  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the 
author  of  my  conftitutiori;  and  I obey 
**  His.  will,  when  I a<fl  according  to  the 
principles  of  my  conflitution.  Why  do 
you  obey  the  will  bf  God  ? Becaufe  it  is 
‘‘  my  duty.  How  know  you  that  ? Be- 
caufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fo,*’  &c. 

If.  a man  were  fceptical  in  this,  matter^ 
it  w'ould  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument 
to  cure  him.  Such  a man  could  not  be 
imd  to  have  any  moral  principle  diftincfl 
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from  the  hope  of  reward,  die  fear  of  piipiifh- 
hicnr,  or  the  force  of  cuftbm.  . But  that 
there  is  in  humart  nature,  a moral  prinr 
triple  diftinft  from  thofe  motives, . ha^  beeit 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  ages 
and  nations;  and  indeed  was  never. denied 
t>r  doubted;  except  bj^  a few  metaphyficians; 
who,  through  want  either  of  fenfe  or  of 
hoiiefty;  found  themfelves  difppfed  to  deny 
the  exiftence,  or  queftioh  the  authenticity; 
bf  bur  moral  feelings.  In  the  edebrated 
difpute  concerning  liberty  aAd  necefllty,  the 

advocates  for  the  latter  have  either  main- 

« » # ' 

tained;  that  we  have  ho  fettle  of  moral  liber- 
ty ; or,  granting  that  we  have  fuch  a fenfe; 
have  endcavbured  to  prove  it  deceitful; 

i>Ipw,  if  we  be  confeious,  that  we  have  a 

' . ' - ' ' 

jfenfe  ^ of  moral  liberty,  it  is  certainly  as 
abfiird  tb  argue  againft  the  eXiftence  of  that 
fenfe;  as  againft  the  reality  of  any  other 
matter  of  fadt.  And.  if  the  real  exiftence 
of  that  fenfe  be  acknowledged;  it  cannot  be 
proved  t6  be  deceitful  by  any  arguments 
which  may  ftot  alfo  be  applied  to  prove 
ivery  J)bwcr  of  our  nature  deceitful,  and; 
cbnfequently,  to  fhow;.  that  man  ought  not 
to  believe ' any  thing  at  all;  But  more  of 
this  afterwards; 
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' We  have  no  other  dirc6t  evridence  than 
this  of  confcioufnefs,  or  internal  fenfation, 
for  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  own 
foul  I exift ; — I am  the  . fame  being!  to- 
day 

♦ I fay,  direCi  evidence.  But  there  are  not  wanting  other 
irrefragable,  though  indire<5l,  evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
human  foul.  Such  is  that  which  refults  from  a comparifon 
of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  with  the  phenomena  of 
animal  motion  and  thought.  The  further  we  carry  our  in- 
quiries into  matter,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  begin  motion.  And  as  to  thought,  and  its  feveral 
modes,  if  we  think  that  they  vtsght  be  produced  by  any  pof- 
Hble  configuration  and  arrangement  of  the  minute  particles 
of  matter,  we  form  a fuppofition  as  arbitrary,  as  little  war- 
ranted by  experience  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  and  as  contrary 
to  the  rules  that  determine  us  in  all  our  rational  conjedlures, 
as  if  we  w^ere  to  fuppole,  that-  diamonds  might  be  produced 
«from  the  fmoke  of  a candle,  or  that  men  might  grow  like 
. muihrooms  out  of  the  earth.  There  muft  then,  in  all  ani- 
mals, and  cfpecially  in  man,  be  a principle,  not  only  diilin(5l 
and  different  from  body,  but  in  fome  refpedls  of  a quite  con- 
trary nature.  To  afk,  whether  the  Deity,  without  uniting 
body  with  fprrit,  could  create  thinking  matter,  is  juft  fuch 
a queftion,  avS,  whether  he  could  create  a being  eflentially 
active  and  efTentially  inadUve,  capable  of  beginning  motion^, 
and  at  the  fame'  time  incapable  of  beginning  motion  : qu«f-  . 
tions,  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to  be  a rational  ground 
of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 
♦For  thefc  ' queftions,  according  to  the  heft  lights  that  our 
rational  faculties  can  afford,  feem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  prp- 
du^tion  of  an  effc<5t  as  truly  impoflible,  as  the  creation  of 
round  fquarenefs,  hot  cold,  black  whiteneft,  or  true  falfehood. 

Yet'l  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
jftcncc  of  their  own  minds.  An  evidence  more  dirc(ft,  muoJs 
more  obvious,  and  not  left  convincing,  every  man  diicovsrs  in 
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day  I was  yefterday,  and  twenty  years  a- 

go  i this  principle,  or  being,  within  me, 

that 

1 

the  indin^Hve  fuggeftions  of  nature.  We  perceive  the  exidenct 
of  our  fouls  by  intutioo  ; and  this  1 believe  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  vulgar  .perceive  it.  But  their  convi^on  is  not 
on  that  account  the  weaker ; on  the  contrary,  they  would 
account  the  man  mad  who  (hould  Teem  to  entertain  any  doubts 
on  this  iubjed. 

One  of  the  firft  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton’s  Adam,  when  • 
**  new-waked  fr^jp  founded  deep,”  is  to  inquire  after  the  caufp 
of  his  exidence : 

Thou  fun,  laid  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou,  enlighten’d  earth,  fo  frclh  and  gay  ! 

Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains^ 

And,  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 

**  Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I thus,  how  here : 

Not  of  myfelf ; by  fome  great  Maker  then, 

**  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 

**  Tell  me,  how  I may  know  him,  how  adore. 

From  whom  I have,  that  thus  I move  and  live, 

‘ And  ftel  that  I am  happier  than  I know.** 

Paradift  Lufl,  viii.  273, 
Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  cxidence,  it  if 
' obfervable  that  he  makes  no  quedion  ; and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  drange  if  he  had.  But  Dryden,  in  his  opera  called 
The  ftate  of  Innocence y would  needs  attempt  an  improvement 
<?n  this  pafTage  j and  to  make  furcr  work,  obliges  Adam  to 
prove  his  exidence  by  argument,  before  he  allows  him  to  enter 
upou  any  other  inquiry  : 

What  am  1 ? or  from  whence  For  that  I am 
I know,  hecaufe  1 think  : but  whence  I came, 

**  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be. 

What  other  being  can  difclofe  to  me 

AH  2.  feene  1, 

Dryden,  it  Teems,  had  read  Ocs  Cartes;  but  Milton  had  dudied 
nature : Accordingly  Dryden  fpeaks  like  a mctaphyficiae, 
Sirlilton  like  a poet  and  philolbpher. 
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that  thinks  and  afts,  is  one  permanent  and 
individual  principle,  diftin£t'  from  all  other 

principles,  beings,  or  things  thefe  are 

didates  of  internal  fenfation  natural  ^o  tnanj^ 
and  univerfally  acknowledged  : and  ^hcy 
are  of  fo  great  importance,  that  while  we 
doubt  of  their  truth,  we  can  hardly  be  in-s 
terefted  in  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever^  If! 
were  tp  believe  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  fome 
otherSj  that  my  mind  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing, fo  as  to  become  every  different  moment 
a different  thing,  the  remembrance  of  pad, 
or  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or  evil, 
could  give  me  neither  pleafure  nor  pain  ^ 
yea,  though  I were  to  believe,  that  a cruel 
death  would  certainly  overtake  me  withip 
an  hour,  \ fliould  be  no  more  ooncefned,» 
than  if  I were  told,  that  a certain  elephant^ 
three  thoufand  years  hence,  would  be  facri- 
ficed  pn  the  top  of  Mount  Atlas.  To  a 
man  who  doubts  the  individuality  or  iden4 
tityofhisown  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion,^ 
good  and  evil,  hope  and  fear,  a^e  abfolutely 
nothing.  ' 

Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  confound  opr  notions  on  the  fubjedl  of 
identity;  and,  by  eftablilhing  "the  currency, 
pf  certain  ambiguous'  phrafes,  haye  fucceedr 
pd  fo  well,  that  it  is  now  hardly  pofEble 
for  us  to  explain  thefp  diftates  of  our  nature, 
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according  to  common  fenfe  and  common 
.experience,  in  fuch  language  as  Hiall  be 
liable  to  no  exception.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  many  of  the  words  we  muft  ufe,  though 
extremely  well  underftood,  'are  cither  too 
fimple  or  too  complex  in  their  meaning, 
to  admit  a logical  definition  ; fo  that  the 
caviller  is  never  at  a lofs  for  an  evafive  reply 
to  any  thing  we  may  advance.  But  I will 
take  it  upon  me  to  afhrm,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  human  notions  more  clearly^ 
or  more  univerfally  underflood,  than  thofe 
we  entertain  concerning  the  identity  both 
of  ourfelves  and  of  other  things,  however 
difficult  we  may  fbmetimes  find  it  .to  ex« 
prefs  thofe  notions  in  proper  words.  And 
1 will  alfo  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  generality  of  mankind  on 
this  head  are  grounded  on  fuch  evidence, 
that  he  who  refufes  to  be  convinced  by  it,  • 
a^ls  irrationally,  and  cannot,  confiflently 
with  fuch  refufal,  believe  any  thing. 

I.  The  exiftence  of  our  own  mind,  as 
fomething  different  and  difiindl  from,  the 
body,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  I fay 
univerfally ; having  never  heard  of  any  na- 
tion of  men  upon  earth,  who  did  not,  in 
their  converfation  and  behaviour,  fhow,  by 
the  plainefl  figns,  that  they  made  this  dif- 
tinftion.  Nay,  fo  ftrongly  are  mankind 
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imprefled  with  it,  that  the  rudeft  barbarians, 
by  their  incantations,  their  funeral  folem- 
nities,  their  traditions  concerning  invifiblc 
beings,  and  their  hopes  and  opinions  of  a 
future  ftate,  feem  to  declare,  that  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  foul  the  body  is  not,  in  their 
opinion  neceflary.  All  philofophers,  a few* 
Epicureans  and  Pyrrhonifts  excepted,  have  ac- 
knowledged the  exiftence  of  the  foul,  as  one  of 
the  firft  and  moft  unexceptionable  principles  of 
human  fcience.  Now  whence  could  a notion  fo 
univerfal  arife?  Let  us  examine  our  own 
minds,  and  we  fliall  find,  that  it  could  arife 
from  nothing  but  confeioufnefs,  a certain  ir- 
refiftible  perfuafion,  that  we  have  a foul  dif- 
tindt  from  the  body.  The  evidence  of  this 
notion  is  intuitive ; it  is  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal fenfe.  Reafoning  can  neither  prove 
nor  difprove  it.  Des  Cartes,  and  his  dif- 
ciple  Malebranche,  acknowledge,  that 
the  exiftence  of  the  human  foul  muft  be  be- 
lieved by  all  men,  even  by  thofe  who  can  bring 
themfelves  to  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe* 

Mr.  Simon  Browne  a learned  and  pious 
clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps  the 
only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  rea- 
^ fon  to  think,  that  he  fcrioully  dilbelieved 

the 

* Sec  hh  iffefUng  ftory  in  the  Adventurer,  vol.  3.  No. 
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the  exiftence  of  his. own  foul.  He  imagin- 
ed, that  in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary 
interpofition  of  divine  power,  his  rational 
foul  was  gradually  annihilated,  and  that  no- 
thing was  now  left  him,  but  a principle  of 
animal  life;  which  he  held  in  common  with  * 
the  brutes.  But  wherever  the  ftory  of  this 
excellent  perfon  is  known,  his  unhappy  mi- 
ftake  will  be  imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a 
depravation  of  intelledl,  as  real,  and  as  ex- 
traordinary, as  if  he  had  dilbelieved  the  ex- 
iftence of  his  body,  or  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics. 

2.  That  the  thinking  principle,  .which 
we  believe  to  be  within  us,  continues  the# 
fame  through  life,  is  equally  ftlf-evident, 
and  equally  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind.  • If  a man  were  to  fpeak 
and  adl  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed 
himfelf  to  have  become  a different  perfon 
fince  the  morning,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  in  a ftate  of  infanity.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  disbelieve  our  own  iden- 
tity, we  fhculd  labour  in  vain ; we  could 
as  ealily  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  it 
is  poflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man, 
not  even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf;  though 
that  author,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Na- 
ture, 
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turc,  has  afferted,  yea,  and  proved  too,, 
(according  to  his  notions  of  proof,)  that  the 
human  foul  is  perpetually  changing;  being 
nothing  but  a bundle  of  perceptions,  that 
fucceed  each  other  with  inconceivable  ra-« 
‘‘  pidity,  and  are  (as  he  chufes  to  c^prefs  it) 
in  a perpetual  flux  He  might  as  ea- 
sily, and  as  decifively,  with  equal  credit  to 
his  own  underftanding,  and  with  equal  ad-r 
vantage  to  the  reader,  by  a method  of  rea-» 
foning  no  lefs  philofophical,  and  with  the 
fame  degree  of  diferetion  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathematics,, 
and  produced  a formal  and  ferlous  confuta- 
^pn  of  them.  In  explaining  the  evidence 
on  which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  ia. 
not  neceflTary  that  I Ihould  here  examine 
his  arguments  againft  that  belief ; be? 
canfe  the  point  in  queftion  is  felf-evident  ^ 
and  therefore  all  reafoning  on  the  other  fide 
un  philofophical  and  irrational : and,  fecond- 
l]jr,  becaufe  I Ihall  afterwards  prove,  that 
fome  of  Mr.  Hume’s  firft  principles  are  in*, 
conceivable  and  impollible;  and  that  this- 
very  notion  of  his  concerning  identity,  when 
fairly  ftated,  is  abfurd  and  felf- contra-* 
didtory. 

* Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  438,  &c. 
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It  has  been  asked,.how  we  can  pretend  tQ 
liaye  full  evidence  of  our  identity,  when  of 
identity  itfelf  we  arc  fo  far  from  having  a 
diftinil  notion,  that  we  cannot  define  it.  J$ 
might  with  as  good  reafon  be  asked,  how 
we  come  to  believe  that  two  and  two -are 
equal  to  four,  or  that  a circle  is  different 
from  a triangle,  if  we  cannot  define  either 
equality  or  diverfity; — why  we  believe  in  our 
own  exiftence,  fince  we  cannot  define  ex-  I 
iftence: — why,  in  a word,  the  vulgar  be-  / 
Jieve  any  thing  at  all,  fince  they  know  no-  i 
thing  about  the  rules  of  definition,  and  hard- 
ly ever  attempt  it,  Infant,  we  have  numbqr- 
kfs  ideas  that  admit  not  of  definition,  and  yet  * 
concerning  which  we  may  argue,  and  be-» 
Ueve,  and  know,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs 
and  certainty.  To  define  heat  or  cold, 
identity  or  diverfity,  red  or  white,  an  qx  or 
an  afs,  would  puzzle  all  the  logicians  on 
earth;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more 
pertain,  than  many  of  our  judgments  con- 
cerning thofe  objects.  The  rudeft  of  the 
vulgar  know  mod:  perfectly  what  they  mean, 
when  they  fiy.  Three  months  ago  1 was  at 
fueh  a town,  and  have  ever  fince  been  at 
home:  and  the  conviftion  they  have  of  the 
truth  of  this  prqppfition  is  founded  on  the 
bed  of  evidence,  namely,  on  that  of  inter- 
nal fenfe : in  which  all  men,  by  the  law  of 

their 
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their  nature,  do  and  muft  implicitly  be- 
lieve. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  this  continu- 
ed confcioufnefs  of  our  being  always  the 
fame,  does  not  conftitute  our  famenefs  or 
identity.  No  more,  I Qiould  anfwer,  than 
our  perception  of  truth,  light,  or  cold,  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  truth,  light,  or  cold, 
t Our  identity  is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs ; 
j but  confcioufnefs  is  as  different  from  iden- 
. tity,  as  the  underftanding  is  different  from 
‘ truth,  as  part  events  are  different  from  me- 
mory, as  colours  from  the  power  of  fee- 
ing. Confcioufnefs  of  identity  is  fo  far  from 
conftituting  identity,  that  it  prefuppofes  it. 
An  animal  might  continue  the  fame  being, 
and  yet  not  be  confeious  of  its  identity; 
which  is  probably  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  brute  creation ; nay,  which  is  often  the 
cafe  with  man  himfelf.  When  we  fleep 
without  dreaming,  or  fall  into  a fainting 
fit*,  or  rave  in  a fever,  and  often  too  in 

our 

* The  followmg  cafir,  which  M.  Crozaz  gave  in  to  the 
Academy  oF  Sciences,  is  the  moll  extraordinary  iuftance  of  in- 
terrupted confcioufnels  I have  ever  heard  of.  A nobleman  of 
Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a fervant,  fuddenly  loft 
his  fpeech  and  all  liis  icufes.  Different  remedies  were  tried 
without  cffeJl  for  fix  months  ; during  all  which  time  be  ap-, 
peared  to  be  in  a deep  deep,  or  deliquium,  with  various  fymp- 
tomi  at  different  periods,  wliich  are  particularly  fpecified  iu 
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our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all  fenfe  of  our 
identity,  and  yet  never  conceive  that  our  iden- 
tity has  fufFered  any  interruption  or  change: 
the  moment  we  awake  or  recover,  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  we  are  the  fame  individual  beings 
we  were  before.  • 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  bcm 
ftarted  about  our  manner  of  conceiving  iden- 
tity of  perfon  under  a change  of  fubftance. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereu?,  the  Athenians  ftill  preferved 
the  cuftom  of  fending  every  year  to  Delos  the 
feme  galley  which,  about  a thoufand  years 
before,  had  brought  Thefeus  and  his  com- 

■ ■ I 

I 

the  narration.  At  laft,  after  Tome  .chlrurgical  operations,  it 
the  end  of  fix  months  his  fpcech  and  fenfes  were  fuddcniy  rc- 
ftored.  When  he  recovered,  the  fervant  to  whom  he  had  been 
giving  orders  when  be  was  firft  (eized  with  the  diftemper,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  room,  he  asked  whether  he  had  executed  hii 
commiffion  ; not  b6ing  fenfible,  it  feems',  that  any  interval  of 
time,  except,  perhaps  a very  (horfc  one,  had  elapfed  during  his 
illnefi.  He  lived  ten  years  after,  and  died  of  another  difeafe. 

Hipotre  de  I* Academic  Rf>yale  des  Sciences y ppttr  rannec\ 
1719,  p*  28.  Van  Swiften  alfo  relates  this  ftory  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifinr,  under  the  head  Ap%plexy, 
I mention  it  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  reader's  amuiement  ; 
he  may  confider  the  evidence,  and  believe  or  dilbelieve  as  he 
pleaies.  But  tha^  coofcioufiieis  may  be  interrupted  by  a total 
_deliquium,  without  any  change  in  our  notions  of  our  own  iden- 
dity,  I know,  by  my  own  experience.  1 am  therefore  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  identity  of  this  fubfiance,  which  I call  my  (bul, 
may  continue  even  when  I am  unconfidous  of  it ; and  if  for  a 
'feorter  (pace,  why  not  for.a  longer  1 
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toany-from  Crete}  and  that  it  then  ufed  t(J 
be  a qu^ftion  in'  the  fchools,  bow  this  could 
be  the  fame  veffel,  when  every  part  of  its 
materials  had  been  changed  oftnef  thart 
once*.  It  is  alked>  how  a tree  can  be  ac- 
counted the  fame,  whenj  from  a plant  of  an 
inch  long,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet ; and  how  identity  can  be  afcribed  to  the 
human  body,  .fince  its  parts  are  continually 
changing}  fo  that  not  one  particle  of  the 
body  I now  have}  belonged  to  the  body  I had 
twenty  years  ago. 

It  wtre  well*  if  metaphyficians  would  think 
.tnofe  andfpeaklefs  bn  thefe,  fubjedts:  they 
'Would  then  find,  that  the  difficulties  fo  much 
- complained  of  are  rather  verbal  than  real; 
Was  there  a llngle  Athenian,  who  did  not 
know  in  what  rcfpedls  the  galley  of  Thefeiis 
continued  the  fame*  and  in  what  refpedls  it 
■was  changed  ? It  was  the  fame  in  refpedl  of 
its  name*  its  deftination,  its  ffiape  perhaps* 
and  fizc,  and  fome  other  particulars  * in  re- 
fpedl  of  its  fubftance,  it  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. And  when  one  party  in  the  fchools 
maintained*  that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the 
other,  that  it  was  not  the  fame*  all  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  this*  that  the  one 

u fed  - 


• Plutarcl^  in  Ttcfco;  Platb,  in  PhxJooc* 
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Ufed  the  word  famt  in  one  fenfe,  and  the 
Other  in  another. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily  con- 
ceived ^ No  man  imagines,  that  the  plant  of 
an  inch  long  is  the  lame  in  fublfance  with 
the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is  by  the 
Vulgar  fuppofed  to  retain  all  the  fubftance  of 
the  former*  but  with  the  addition  of  an  im- 
taenlc  quantity  of  adventitious  matter.  Thus 
far,  and  no  further,  do  they  fuppofe  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tree  to  continue  the  fame.  They 
Call  it,  however,  the  fame  tree  j and  the  fame 
it  is,  in  many  rcfpedls,  which  to  every  per-i- 
fort  of  common  fenfe  are  obvious  enough, 
though  not  eafily  exprefled  in  unexceptional 
ble  language. ' 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  body 
by  attrition,  the  vulgar  have  no  notion. 
*They  believe  the  fubftance  of  a full-grown 
body  to  continue  the  fame,  notwithftahding 
its  being  fometimes  fatter,  and  fometimes 
leaner ; even  as  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of 
a wall  to  be  the  fame  before  and  after  it  is 
plaiftered,  or  painted.  They  therefore  do  not 
afcribe  to  it  identity  of  perfon,  and  diverfity 
of  fubftance,  but  a real  and  proper  identity 
both  of  fubftance  and  perlbn.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body  while  increafing  in  ftature, 
they  conceive,  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  as  of 

the 
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the  identity  of  vegetables ; they  know  io  what 
refpedls  it  continues  the  fame,  and  In' what  re- 
fpedfs  it  becomes  different;  there  'ii.no  con- 
fufion  in  their  notions  ; they  never  fupppfe  it 
to  be  different  in  thofe  refpeds  in  which  they 
know  it  to  be  the  fame.  . , 

When  philofophers  fpeak  of  the^  identity 
of  the  human  body,*  they  muft  mean,  not 
that,  its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they 
fay  .is  perpetually  changing ; but  that  it  is 
the  fame,  in  refped  of  its  having  been  all 
along  animated  with  the  fame  vital  and  think- 
ing  principle,  diftinguiflied by  the  fame  name, 

I marked  with  the  fame  or  fimilar  features, 

t placed  in  the  fame  relations  of  life,  &c. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  difficulties  attending  this  fubjedl  arife 
hot  from  any  ambiguity  or  intricacy  in  our 
' notions  or  judgments,  for  thefe  are  extremely 
‘ clear,  but  from^  our  way  of  expreffing^  them: 
the  particulars  in  which  an  objedt  continues 
tlie  fame,  are  often  fo  blended  with  thofe  in 
which  it  has  become  different,  that  we  cannot 
find  proper  words  for  marking  the  diftiridion, 
and  therefore  muft  have  recourfe  to  tedious 
and  obfeure  circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgments  we  form  of  the 
identity  of  corporeal  objecfls,  we  cannot 
from  them  draw  any  inference  concerning 

the 
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the  identity  of  our  mind.  We  cannot  aferibe 
extenfion'or  folidity  to  the  foul^  far  lefs  any 
increafe  or  diminution  of  folid  or  extended 
parts;  Here^  therefore,  there  is  no  ground 
for  diftinguifhing  diveffity  of  fubftaiice  from 
identity  of  perfon.**  Our  foul  is  the  very 
fame  being  now  it  was  yellerday,  laft  ycar^ 
twenty  years  ago.  This  is  a didlate  of  com- 
mon fenfe^  an  intuitive  truth,  Which  all  man- 
kind, by  the  law  of  their  nature,  do  and 
muft  believe,  and  the  contrary  of  which  is 
inconceivable;  We  have  perhaps  changed 
many  of  our  principles;  we  may  have  ac- 
quired many  new  ideas  and  notions;  and 
loft  many  of  thofe  we  once  had ; but  that 
the  ftibftance,  effence,  or  perfonality,  of  the 
foul,  has  fuffered  any  change,  increafe,  of 
diminution,  wc  never  have  fuppofed,  nor  can 
fuppofe.  New  faculties  have  perhaps  appear- 
ed, with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquaint- 
ed ; but  thefe  We  cannot  conceive  to  have 
affefted  the  identity  of  the  foul,  any  more  than 
learning  to  write;  or  to  play  on  a mufical  in- 
ftrument;  is  conceived  to  affedl  the  identity  of 
the  hand ; of  than  the  perception  of  harmony 
the  firft  time  orie  hears  iriufic,  is  conceived  to 
affeft  the  identity  of  the  ear 

F But 
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But  if  we  perceive  our  identity,  by  confci- 
. oufnefs>.  and  if  the  afts  of  confcioufnefs  by 
which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted,  how  can 
we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  interrupted  ? 
I anfwer.  The  law  of  our  nature  determines 

t 

us,  whether  we  will  or.  not,  to  belieye  that 
we  continue  the  fame  thinking  beings.  The 
interruption  of  confcioufnefs,  whether  more 
i.t>r  lefs  frequent,  makes  no  change  in  this 
•ijelief.  My  perception  of  the  vihble  crea- 
tion is  every  moment  interru,pted  by 
winking  of  my  eyes.  Am  I therefore  to 
believe,  that  the  vifible  univerfe,  which  I 
this  moment  perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  vilible  univerfe  I perceived  laft  moment  ? 
Then  muft  I alfo  believe,  that  the  exigence 

of 

« 

Ivritten  by  ati  author,  whofc  genius  and  virtue  were  an  honour 
to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature  : 

Am  I but  what  I feem,  mere  flefli  and  blood, 

A branching  channel,  and  a mazy  flood  ? 

*rhe  purple  ftream,  that  through  my  veflcls  glides^ 

Dull  and  unconfcious  flows  like  common  tides. 

The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  ftray, 

**  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 

**  This  frame  compacted  with  tranfcendent  (kill. 

Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 

**  Nuffed  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 

**  Waxes  and  waftes : I call  it  wine  not  me. 

New  matter  (lill  the  mouldering  ma(s  fuflaiot ; 

The  maiilion  changed,  the 'tenant  (till  remains^ 

**  And,  from  the  fleeting  (^eam  repair'd  by  food, 

Diftin^t,  as  is  the  fwimmer  from  the  Bood.^*  * 
Ar»1/T«NOT.  %z^  D9dJltyi  CtliUlhr.^  9oL  \,  f, 
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of  the  univcrfe  depends  on  the  motion  of  my 
eye-lids  •,  and  that  the  mufcles  which  move 
them  have  the  power  of  creating  and  anni- 
hilating worlds. 

To  conclude:  That  our  foul  exifts,  and 
continues  through  life  the  fame  individual 
being,  is  a didtate  of  common  fenfe ; a truth 
which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 

t 

poffible  for  us  to  difbelieve ; and  in  regard 
to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  an 
error,  without  fuppofing  our  faculties  falla- 
cious, and  confequently  difclaiming  all  con- 
viction, and  all  certainty,  and  difavowing  the 
diftinClion  between  truth  and  fallhood. 


HE  evidence  of  memory  commands 


our  belief  as  effectually  as  that  of 
fenfe.  I cannot  poilibly  doubt,  with  regard 
to  any  of  my  tranfaCtions  of  yefterday  which  I 
now,  remember,  whether  1 performed  them 
or  not.  That  I dined  to-day,  and  was  in 
bed  laft  night,  is  as  certain  tp  me,  as  that 
I at  prefent  fee  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If 
we  had  no  memory,  knowledge  and  expe- 
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rience  would  be  impoinble } and  if  we  had 
any  tendency  to  diftruft  our  memory,  know- 
ledge and  experience  would  be  of  as  little 
ule  in  direifling  our  conduct  and  fentiments, 
as  our  dreams  now  are.  Sometimes  we 
doubt,  whether  in  a particular  cafe  we  ex- 
ert memory  or  imagination  ; and  our  belief 
is  fufpended  accordingly:  but  no  fooner  do 
we  become  confcious,  that  we  remember ^ than 
conviftion  inftantly  takes  place  j we  fay,  I 
am  certain  it  was  fo,  for  now  1 remember  I 
was  an  eye-witnefs. 

But  who  is  it  that  teaches  the  child  to 
believe,  that  yefterday  he  was  puniftied,  be- 
caufe  he  remembers  to  have  been  puniihed 
yefterday  ? Or,  by  what  argument  will  you 
convince  him,  that,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
membrance, he  ought  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  puniftied  yefterday,  becaufe  memory 
is  fallacious  ? The  matter  depends  not  on 
education  or  reaibning.  We  truft  to  the 
evidence  of  memory,  becaufe  we  cannot  help 
trufting  to  it.  The  fame  Providence  that 
endued  us  with  memory,  without  any  care 
, of  ours,  endued  us  alfo  with  an  inftindtivc 
. propenfity  to  believe  in  it,  previoufly  to  all 
T reafoning  and  experience;  Nay,  all  reafon- 
ing  fuppofes  the  teftimony  of  memory  to  be 
authentic  : for,  without  trufting  implicitly 
to  this  teftimony,  no  train  of  reafoning 

could 
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could  be  profecuted ; we  could  never  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  conclulion  is  fair,  if  we  did 
not  remember  the  leyeral  fteps  of  the  argufnent, 
and  if  we  were  not  certain  that  diis  remeniff 
brance  is  not  fallacious. 

The  diverfities  of  memory  in  difierent  men 
are  very  remarkable ; and  in  the  fame  man 
the  remembrance  of  Ibme  things  is  more 
iafting,  and  more  lively,  than  {hat  of  others. 
Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory  to  decay 
gradually  by  length  of  time ; fo  that  them 
may  be  foihe  things  which  1 diftin^ly  re- 
membered feven  years  ago,  but  which  at  prcv 
l^t  I remember  very  impedfe^ly,  apd  which 
in  feven  years  more  {if  1 live  fo  long)  I fhall 
have  utterly  forgotten.  Ilence  lb«ne  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  the  evidence  pf  me- 
mory decays  gradually,  from  abfolutc  cerf» 
tainty,  through  all  the  degrees  of  pr(d>abt- 
lity,  down  to  that  fulpenfe  pf  judgment 
which  we  call  ^hubt.  They  ieem  to  have 
imagined,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in 
fome  fort  necdfary  to  the  ^ablifhment  of  be- 
lief. Nay,  one  author  * has  gone  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  that  belief  is  nodiing  elfe  but  this  vi- 
vacity of  ideas  $ as  if  we  never  believed  what 
tve  have  no  lively  conception  of,  nor  doubted 

of 
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of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  a lively  con- 
ception. But  this  dodtrine  is  fo  abfurd,  that 
it  hardly  deierves  a ferious  confutation.  1 have 
I a much  more  lively  idea  of  Don  Quixote  than 
tof  the  prefent  King  of  Piuffia  ; and  yet  I be- 
lieve that  the  latter  does  exift,  and  that  the 
former  never  did.  When  I was  a fchoolboy, 
I read  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Robin- 
fon  Crufoe,  and  believed  every  word  of  it; 
fince  I grew  up,  I have  read  that  ingenious 
work  at  large,  and  confcquently  have  a much 
' livelier  conception  of  it  than  before  •,  yet  now 
I believe  the  whole  to  be  a hdion.  Somo 
months  ago  I read  tie  Treatije  rf  Human  Na- 
ture, and  have  at  prefent  a pretty  clear  re- 
membrance of  its  contents  ; but  I (hall  pro- 
bably forget  the  greater  part  in  a (hort  time* 
When  this  happens,  1 ought  not,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume’s  theory,  to  believe  that  I ever 
, read  it.  As  long,  however,  as  my  faculties 
remain  unimpaired,  I fear  I (hall  hardly  be 
able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this  pitch  of  feepti- 
cifm.  No,  no  j I (hall  ever  have  good  reafon 
. to  remember  my  having  read  that  book,  how- 
ever imperfect  my  remembrance  may  he,  and 
however  little  ground  I may  have  to  congra- 
tulate myfelf  upon  my  acquaintance  with 
it. 


^ The 
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The  vivacity  of  a perception  does  not  ftem 
neceflary  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  perceived.  1 fee  a town  afar  off ; its 
vilible  magnitude  is  not  more  ttum  an  inch 
fquare,  and  therefore  my  perception  of  it  is 
neither  lively  nor  diftindt  j and  yet  I as  cer- 
tainly believe  that  town  to  exift,.  as  if  I were 
in  the  centre  of  it.  ' I fee  an  objedl  in  motbn 
on  the  top  of  yonder  hill.;  I cannot  difcera 
whether  it  be  a man»  or  a horfe,  or  both I 
therefore  exert  no  belief  in  regard  to  the  claf$ 
or  fpecies  of  objedls  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
I believe  with  as  much  aifurance  that  it  exifts, 
as  if  I faw  it  diHindlly  in  all  its  parts  and  di-^ 
menfions.  We  have  never  any  doubt  of  thp 
exiftence  of  an  objeft  fo  long  as  we  arc  fure 
that  we  perceive  it  by  our  fenfes,  whether 
the  perception  be  ftrong  or  weak,  diftindt  or 
confufed;  but  whenever  we . begin  to  doubt,  \ 
whether  the  objedl  be  perceived  by  our  1 
fenfes,  or  whether  we  only  imagine  that  w9 
perceive  it,  then  we  likewife  begin  to  doubt 
of  its  exiftence. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  me- 
mory. I faw  a certain  objedl  feme  years 
ago ; my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftindl 
now  than  it  was  the  day  after  I faw  it; 
but  I believe  the  evidence  of  my  memory 
as  much  at  prefent  as  I did  then,  in  regard 

to 
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to  all  the  parts  of  it  which  I now  am  confci«» 
ous  that  I remember.  Let  a part  event  be  ever 
fo  remote  in  time,  if  I am  confeious  that  1 
remember  it,  I ftill  believe,  with  equal  af^ 
furance,  that  this  event  did  once  take  plac^. 
For  what  is  memory,  but  a confcioufneis  of 
our  having  formerly  done  or  perceived  {omcv 
thing  ? And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomething  is 
perceived  or  done  at  this  prefen t moment, 
it  will  always  be  true,  that  at  this  moment 
that  thing  was  perceived  or  done.  The 
evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  Icis 
* lively ; as  long  as  we  are  confeious  that  we 
\rememl>er,  fo  long  will  the  evidence  attending 
that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  certainty  j 
and  abfolute  certainty  admits  not  of  degrees. 
Indeed,  as  was  already  obfejved,  when  re-^ 
membrance  becomes  fo  obfeure,  that  we  arc 
’ at  a lofs  to  determine  whether  we  remember  or 
only  imagine  an  event, — in  this  cafe  belief  will 
« be  fufpended  till  we  become  certain  whether 
» we  remember  or  not ; whenever  we  become 
I pertain  that  we  do  remember,  convidlion  inr 
.ftantly  arifes. 

Some  haye  fuppofed  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  is  liable  to  become  uncertain,  be? 
caufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  memory  and 
imagination,  to  be.  able  at  all  times  to  detcr^ 
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mine»  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be 
ied  in  regard  to  the  events  or  fa<fts  we  may  have 
occafion  to  contemplate,  You  fay,  that 
while  you  only  imagine  an*  event,  you  nei- 
**  ther  believe  nor  diibelieve  the  exiftence  or 
reality  of  it:  hue  that  as  foon  as  you  be-^ 

**  come  confcious  that  you  remember  it,  you 
inftantly  believe  it  to  have  been  real.  You  ' 
**  muft  then  know  with  certainty  the  dif- 
ference  between  memory  and  imagination^ 
and  be  able  to  tell  by  what  marks  you  dw 
**  ftinguilh  the  operations  of  the  former  from 
thofe  of  the  latter.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
you  may  miftakc  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
**  think  that  you  imagine  when  you  really 
remember , and  that  you  remember  whm  you 
only  imagine.  That  belief,  therefore,  muft 
be  very  precarious  and  uncertain,  which  is 
**  built  upon  the  evidence  of  memory,  fmee 
this  evidence  is  fo  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  the  vifionary  exhibitions  of  imagina-^ 

**  tioii,  which,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
can  never  conftitute  a foundation  for  true 
rational  belief.”  This  is  an  objeftion  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphyfical'  mode,  which, 
without  confulting  experience,  is  fatisfied 
if  a few  plaiifible  w’ords  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  an  argument : but 
this  objection  will  have  no  credit  with  thofe 
who  acknowledge  ultimate  inflindive  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  conviction,  and  who  have  more  faith 
in  their  own  feelings  than  in  the  fubtledes  of 
logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  give 
a fttisfaClory  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween memory  and  imagination ; even  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  illuflrate  this  point.  Mr.  Hume 
tells  us,  that  ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguifh* 
cd  from  thofe  of  imagination  by  the  fuperior 
vivacity  of  the  former*.  This  may  fometimes^ 
but  cannot  always,  be  true : for  ideas  of  ima- 
gination are  often  miftaken  for  objeCts  of 
fenfe;  ideas  of  memory  never.  . The  former,, 
therefore,  muft  often  be  more  lively  than  the 
latter;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hume’s  own 
account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than  impreffi- 
ons,  or  informations  of  fenfef . Dreaming 
perfons,  lunatics,  ftage-players,  enthufiafts^ 
and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear,  or  other 
violent  paflions,  are  apt  to  miftake  ideas  of. 
imagination  for  real  things,  and  the  percep- 
tion of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fenfation.  And 
the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by  per- 
fons of  llrong  fancy,  and  great  fenfibility  of 
temper,  at  a time  when  they  are  not  troubled 
with  any  fits  of  irrationality  or  violent  paf- 
fion. 

But 


♦ Trcatife  of  Hunua  Nature,  vol.  1*  p.  153. 
f Ibid.  p.  41. 
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But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  firid  in  de- 
fining or  defcribing  memory,  fo  as  to  diftin- 
gui(h  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never  at 
any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning,,  when  we 
fpeak  of  remembering  and  of  imagining.  We 
all  know  what  it  is  to  remember,  and  what  it 
is  to  imagine:  a retrofpedl  to  former  expe- 
rience always  attends  • the  exertions  of  me- 
mory j but  thofe  of  imagination  are  not  at- 
tended with  any  fuch  retrofped.  “ I remem- 
“ ber  to  have  feen  a lion,  and  I can  imagine 
“ an  elephant  or  centaur,  which  I have  never 
“ feen — Every  body  who  ufes  thefe  words 
knows  very  well  what  they  mean,  whe- 
ther he  be  able  to  explain  his  meaning  by 
other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
we  remember,  we  generally  know  that  we 
remember;  when  we  imagine,  we  gene- 
rally know  that  we  imagine* : fuch  is  our 
conRitution.  We  therefore  do  not  fuppofe 
the  evidence  of  memory  uncertain,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  we  may  be  at  a lofs  to  explain 
the  difference  between  that  faculty  and  ima- 
gination: this  difference  is  perfedUy  known 
to  every  man  by  experience,  though  perhaps 
no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  words.'  There 

are 


* In  dre'anu  indeed  tMt  is  not  tlie  cafe ; but  the  deluGons  or 
dreaming,  notwithftanding  our  frequent  experience  of  them, 
arc  never  (uppoled  to  affefl  in  the  Icaft  degree  either  the  vera- 
city ofjour  faculties,  or  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  See 
bdow,  Part  11«  Chap.  a.Se^ft.  2. 
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are  many  things  very  familiar  to  us,  which  we 
have  no  words  to  exprefs.  1 cannot  defcribe 
or  define,  either  a red  colour,  which  1 know 
to  be  a fimple  objeft,  or  a white  colour,  which 
I know  to  be  a compofition  of  feven  colours  s 
but  will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  I am  ig- 
norant of  their  difference,  fo  as  not  to  know, 
when  I look  on  ermine,  whether  it  be  white 
, or  red  ? Let  it  not  then  be  faid,  that  becaufe 
' we  cannot  define  memory  and  imagination, 
therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  their  difference  t 
every  perfon  of  a found  mind,  knows  their 
diflference,  and  can  with  certainty  determine, 
when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the  one,  and  when 
it  is  that  he  exerts  the  other. 


SECT.  V, 

Of  Reafoning  from  the  EffeSi  to  the  Cauf  i 

I Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
at  my  return  find  a book  on  the  table,  the 
lize,  and  binding,  and  contents  of  which 
are  fo  remarkable,  that  I am  certain  it  was 
not  here  when  I went  out  j and  that  I never 
faw  it  before.  I afk,  who  brought  this 
book ; and  am  told,  that  no  body  lus  en- 
tered 
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tered  my  apartment  fince  I left  it.  That> 
fay  I,  is  impoffible.  I make  a more  parti* 
cular  inquiry  j and  a fervant,  in  whofe  vp- 
racity  1 can  confide,  alTures  me,  that  he  has 
had  his  eye  on  my  chamber-door  the  whole 
day,  and  that  no  perfon  has  entered  it  but 
myfelf  only.  Then,  fay  I,  the  perfon  who 
brought  this  book  muft  have  come  in  by  the 
window  or  the  chimney ; for  it  is  impqffible 
that  this  book  could  have  come  hither  of  it- 
felf.  The  fervant  bids  me  remember,  that 
my  chimney  is  too  narrow  to  admit  any  hu- 
man creature,  and  that  the  window  is  fecured 
on  the  infide  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  cannot 
be  Opened  from  without.  I examine  the 

walls ; it  is  evident  no  breach  has  been  made  t 
* ^ 

and  there  is  but  one  door  to  the  apartment. 
What  fliall  I think?  If  the  fervant’s  report 
be  true,  and  if  the  book  have  not  been  brought 
by  any  vifible  agent,  it  muft  have  come  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  by  the  interpofition  of 
fome  invifible  caufej  for  ftill  I muft  repeat, 
that  without  fome  caufe  it  could  not  pojjibly 
have  come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  de- 
liberate with  himfelf  whether  I think  irra- 
tionally on  this  occafion,  or  exprefs  my- 
fclf  too  ftrongly,  when  I fpeak  of  the  im- 
pojjibiltty  of  a book  appearing  in  my  cham- 
ber without  ibme  caufe  of  its  appearance, 

either 
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either  vifible  or  invifible.  I would  not  wil- 
lingly refer  fuch  a phenomenon  to  a miracle 
but  dill  a miracle  is  podible ; whereas  it  is 
abfolutely  impolllble  that  this  could  have 
happened  without  a caufe ; at  lead  it  feems 
to  me  to  be  as  real  an  impoflibility,  as  that  a 
part  fhould  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  Ihould 
be  unequal  to  one  another.  And  I prefume 
the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion ; for,  in  all 
my  intercourfe  with  others,  and  after  a care- 
ful examination  of  my  own  mind,  I have 
never  found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is 
podible  for  a human,  or  for  a rational  crea- 
ture, to  conceive  a thing  beginning  to  exift, 
and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 

.1  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom, 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable.  That  “ what- 
**  ever  beginneth  to  exid,  proceedeth  from 
“ fome  caufe.”  I cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
think,  that  the  reverfe  of  any  geometrical 
axiom  is  more  abfurd  than  the  reverfe  of 
this  j and  therefore  I am  as  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this,  as  I can  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  other  j and  cannot,  without  contradidling 
rnyfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  nature,  even 
attempt  to  believe  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  de- 
monftrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  dif- 
putej  but  the  determination  of  that  point 

will 
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will  not  in  the  leaft  afFe<fl  the  truth  of  the 
maxim.  If  it  be  demonftrable,  we  can  then 
allign  a reafon  for  our  belief  of  it : if  it  be 
intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other 
intuitive  axioms ; that  is,  we  believe  it, 
becauft  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im-| 
poHible  for  us  to  diibelleve  it. 

In  proof  of  this  maxim  it  has  been  faid 
that  nothing  can  produce  itfelf.  But  this 
truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 
be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  proof  at  all. 
Nay,  this  laft  propofition  feems  to  be  only 
a different,  and  lefs  proper,  way  ’of  ex- 
preffing  the  fame  thing:  — Nothing  can 
produce  itfelf; — that  is,  every  thing  pro- 
duced, mull  be  produced  by  fome  other 
thing;  — that  is,  every  effed  muft  proceed 
from  a caufe;— and  that  is,  (for  all  effeds  be- 
ing pofterior  to  their  caufes,  muft  neceflarily 
have  a beginning)  “ every  thing  beginning 
to  exift  proceeds  from  fome  caufe.”  Other 
arguments  have  been  offered  in  proof  of 
this  maxim,  which  I think  are  fufficiently 
confuted  by  Mr.  Hvme,  in  his  Trcatife 
of  Human  Nature*.  This  maxim  therefore 
he  affirms,  and  I allow,  to  be  not  demonr 
ftrably  certain.  But  he  further  affirms,  that 
it  is  not  intuitively  certain  ; in  which  I can- 
not 
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not  agree  with  him.  “ All  certainty,” 
fays  he,  **  arifes  from  the  comparifon  of 
**  ideas,  and  from  the  difcovery  of  fuch  re* 
**  lations  as  are  unalterable  fo  long  as  the 
ideas  continue  the  fame  j but  the  only  rc- 
•*  lations  * of  this  kind  arc  refemblance, 
**  proportion  in  quantity  and  number,  de- 
**  grees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety  j 
“ none  of  which  is  implied  in  the  maxim, 
•** . Whatever  begins  to  exiji,  proceeds  from  feme 
.**  caufe: — that  maxim  therefore  is  not  in- 
**  tuitiycly  certain.”-^  This  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove,  that 
the  maxim  is  not  even  certain;  for  we  are 
here  told,  that  it  has  not  that  charafter  or 
quality  from  which  all  certainty  arifts. 

But,,  if  I miftake  not,  both  the  premifes 
of  this  fyllogifm  are  falfe.  In  the  firft  place, 

I cannot  admit,’  that  all  certainty  arifes  from 
a comparifon  of  ideas.  I am  certain  of  the 
exiftence  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  other  things 
that  affed  my  fenfes;  I am  certain,  that 
whatever  is,  is;”  and  yet  I cannot  con- 
ceive, that  any  comparifon  of  ideas  is  ne* 

ceflary 

• 

♦ There  arc,  according  to  Mr.  Home,  (even  difTcrenk 
kinds  of  philofophical  relation,  to  wit,  Rcfemblancc,  Identity^ 
Relations  oF  time  and  place,  Proportion  in  quantity  or  num- 
ber, Degrees  in  any  common  quality.  Contrariety,  and  Cauia- 
tioD.  And  by  the  word  Relation  he  here  meant,  that  parti- 
cular circumftance  in  which  we  may  think  proper  to  compare 
ideas.  See  Treatifiof  Human  Nature ^ vol.  1.  ^ 32. 
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ccflary  to  produce'  thefe  conviftiOAs  in  Day  . 
mind.  Perhaps  I cannot  fpeak  of  them 
without  ufing  words  expreflive  of  relation  f 
but  the  limple  aft  or  perception  of  the  un* 
(ferllandiag  by  which  I am  confcious  of 
them,  implies  not  any  comparifon  that  I 
can  difcover.  If  it  did,  then  the  limplcft 
intuitive  truth  requires  proof,  or  iUuftTae- 
tion  at  leaft,  before  it  can  be  acknowledged 
as  truth  by  the  mind  j which  I prefume 
will  not  be  found  warranted  by  experience. 
Whether  others  are  confcious  of  making  fuch 
a comparifon,  before  they  yield  alTent  to  the 
fimpleft  intuitive  truth,  I know  not  j but 
this  I know,  that  my  mind  is  often  confcious 
of  certainty  where  no  fuch  comparifon  has 
been  made  by  me.  I acknowledge,  indeed,  i 
that  no  certain  truth  can  become  an  objeft  of* 
fcicnce,  till  it  be  exprelTed  in  words  j that,  if< 
exprefled  in  words,  it  muft  allume  the  form 
of  a proportion  j and  that  every  propofition, 
being  either  affirmative  or  negitive,  muft 
imply  a comparifon  of  the  thing  or  fubjeft, 
with  that  quality  or  circumftance  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  to  belong  to,  or  agree 
with  it:  and  therefore  I acknowledge,  that 
in  fcicnce  all  certainty  may  be  faid  to  arife 
from  a comparifon  of  ideas.  But  the  g6ne- 
rality  of  mankind  believe  many  things  as  ' 
certain,  which  they  never  thought  of  ex-  \ 
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« • 

preffing  in  words.  An  ordinary  naan  be- 
lieves, that  himfelf,  his  family,  his  houfe,  ' 
and  cattle,  exiftj  but,  in  order  to  produce 
this  belief  in  his  mind,  is  it  neceflary,  that 
' he  compare  thofe  objecfls  with  the  general 
• idea  of  exiftence  or  non-exiftence,  fo  as 
to  difcern  their  agreement  with  the  one, 
or  difagreement  with  the  other  ? I cannot 
think  it : at  lead,  if  he  has  ever  made  fuch 
a comparifon,  it  muft  have  been  without  his 
knowledge  ; for  I am  convinced,  that,  if  we 
, were  to  afk  him  the  quellion,  he  would  not 
underftand  us. 

Secondly,  1 apprehend,  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  enumerated  all  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty.  I 
am  certain,  that  I am  the  fame  perfon  to-day 
I w'as  yefterday.  Mr.  Home  indeed  will 
not  allow  that  this  is  poflible  *.  I cannot 
help  it ; lam  certain  notwithftanding  j and 
I flatter  myfelf,  there  are  not  many  perfons 
in  the  world  who  would  think  this  fentiment 
of  mine  a paradox.  I fay,  then,  1 am  cer- 
tain, that  I am  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I was 
yefterday.  Now,  the  relation  expreflcd  in 
this  propofition  is  not  refemblance,  nor  pro- 
portion in  quantity  and  number,  nor  degrees 
of  any  common  quality,  nor  contrariety: 

it 
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it  is  a relation  different  from  all  thefe ; it  is 
identity  or  famenefs. — That  London  is  con-» 
tiguous  to  the  Thames,  is  a propofition  which 
many  of  the  moft  fenfible  people  in  Europe 
hold  to  be  certainly  true ; and  yet  the  re- 
lation expreflcd  in  it  is  none  of  thofe  four 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  foie 
proprietors  of  certainty.  For  it  is  not  in 
refpedl  of  refemblance,  of  proportion  in 
quantity  or  number,  of  contrariety,  or  of 
degrees  in  any  common  quality,  that  London 
and  the  Thames  are  here  compared,  but 
purely  in'  refpeft  of  place  or  fituation.  » 
Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  nei- 
ther intuitively  nor  demonftrably  certain,  our 
author  attempts  to  prove  from  this  con- 
fideration,  that  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
impoflibility  of  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  con- 
trary, he  fays,  is  not  inconceivable : “ for 
**  we  can  conceive  an  objeft  hon-exlftent 
**  this  moment,  and  exillent  the  next,  with- 
**  out  joining  it  to  the  idea  of  a caufe,  which 
**  is  an  idea  altogether  diftindt  and  different.'* 
But  this,  I prefume,  is  not  a fair  ftate  of  the 
Cafe.  Can  we  conceive  a thing  beginning 
to  cxift,  and  yet  bring  ourfelves  to  think 
that  a caufe  is  not  neceffary  to  the  pro- 
duaiori  of  fuch  a thing  ? If  we  can- 
not, (I  am  fure  I cannot),  then  is  the  con- 
trary of  this  maxim,  when  fairly  dated, 
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found  to  be  truly  and  properly  inconceiv- 
able. 

But  whether  the  contrary  of  this  maxim 
be  inconceivable  or  not,  the  maxim  itfelf  may 
be  intuitively  certain.  Of  intuitive,  as  well 
as  of  demon  ftrable  truths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  a charafter  of  fome,  that 
their  contraries  are  inconceivable : fuch  are 
the  axioms  of  geometry.  But  of  many  other 
intuitive  truths,  the  contraries  are  conceiv- 
able. ^ I do  f^l  a hard  body  — **  I do  not 
feel  a hard  body  thefe  propofitions  are 
equally  conceivable:  the  firft  is  true,  for  f 
* have  at  pen  between  my  fingers ; but  I cannot 
' prove  its  truth  by  airgument ; therefore  itS' 
‘truth  is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  and  oppofed  metaphfic  to  meta- 
phyfic  in  order  to  prove,  that  our  author’s 
reafoning  on  the  prefent  fubjeft  is  not  con- 
clufive.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  confider  the  mat- 
ter philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  fadl 
and  experience.  And  in  this  way  we  bring 
it  to  a very  (hort  iffiie;  The  point  in  dif- 
pute  is.  Whether  this  maxim,  “ What- 
ever  begins  to  exift,  proceeds  from  fome 
caufe,”  be  intuitively  certain  ? That 

the 
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the  mind  naturally  and  neccflarily  affents  to 
it  without  any  doubts  arid  confiders  its  con- 
trary  as  impoflible,  I have  already  (hewn ; the  / 
maxim,  therefore,  is  certainly  true.  That  it  f 
cannot,  by  any  argument,  or  medium  of  proof* 
be  rendered  more  evident  than  it  is  when  firft 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  is  alfo  certain ; for 
it  is  of  itfelf  as  evident  as  any  propbfitioh  that 
can  be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
this  maxim  be  true,  (as  eVery  rational  being 
feels,  arid  acknowledges),  it  is  a principle 
of  common  fenfe  ; we  believe  it,  hot  be-^i 
caufe  we  can  give  a reafoh.  Blit  b'ecaufe,'  by  ' 
the  law  of  our  nature,  we  ihuft  believe  it.  ' 
Our  opinion  of  the  nece0ity  of  a caiiie 
to  the  produdlion  of  every  thing  that  has 
a beginning,  is  by  Mr.  Hume  fiippofed  to 
anfe  from  obfervatidn  and  experience.  It  is 
ttue,  that  in  our  experience  we  have  never 
found  any  thing  beginning  to  exift,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  no  caufe;  but  I imagine  it  will 
not  appear,  that  our  belief  of  this  axiom 
hath  experience  for  its  foundation.  For  let  . 
it  be  remarked,  that  tome  children,  at  a 
time  when  their  experience  is  very  fcanty, 
feeni  to  be  as  fenhble  of  the  truth  of  this 
axiom,  as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity. 

I do  not  mean,  that  they  ever  repeat  it  in 
the  form  of  a propolition ; or  that,  if  they 
were  to  bear  4 repeated  in  that  form,  they 
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would  inftantly  declare  their  aflent  to  it ; 
for  a propofition  can  never  be  rationally  af- 
ifented  to,  except  by  ihofe  who  underftand 
ithe  words  that  compofe  it  : but  1 mean, 

that  thefe  children  have  a natural  propen- 
fity  to'  inquire  after  the  caufe  of  any  effedt 
or  event  that  engages  their  attention  ; which 
they  would  not  do,  if  the  view  of  an 
event  or  effedt  did  not  fuggeft  to  them, 
that  a caufe  is  neceliary  to  its  produc- 
tion. Their  curiofity  in  alking  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  every  thing  they  fee  and 
hear,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  rifes  even 
to  impertinence;  at  leaft.it  is  called  fo  when 
one  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  anfwer. 
I have  known  a child  to,  break  open  his  drum, 
to  lee  if  he  could  difeover  the  caufe  of  its 
extraordinary  found  ; and  that  at  the  hazard 
of  rendering  the  plaything  unferviceable, 
and  of  being  punifhed  for  his  indiferetion. 
If  the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were  always 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a child’s  expe- 
rience, or  to  the  care  his  teachers  have  taken 
to  make  him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of 
cfFedls  on  caufes,  we  might  then  aferibe  it 
to  the  power  of  education,  or  to  a habit 
contracted  by  experience.  But  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  converling 
with  children,  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe ; and  that  their  curiofity  cannot  others 
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wife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  it 
inftindHve,  and,  like  all  other  inftinfts,  ftrong^ 
er  in  fome  minds,  and  weaker'  in  others, 
independently  on  experience  and  education, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Being  who  hath  been  pleafed  to  make  one 
man  differ  from  another  in  his  ihtelledlual 
accomplifhments,  as  well  as  in  his  features, 
complexion,  and  fize.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined, 
becaufe  fome  children  are  in  this  refpeft 
more  curious  than  others,  that  therefore  the 
belief  of  this  maxim*  is  inftindlive  in  fome 
minds  only : the  maxim  may  be  equally  be- 
lieved by  all,  notwithftanding  this  diverfity. 
For  do  we  not  find  a fimilar  diverfity  in  the 
genius  of  different  men^  Some  men  have  a 
philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  to  in- 
vefligate  caufes,  and  to'  have  a reafon  ready 
on  every  occafion ; others  are  indifferent  as 
to  thefe  matters,  being  ingroffed  by  fludies 
of  another  kind.  And  yet  I prefume  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is 
felt  by  every  man,  though , perhaps  many 
men  never  thought  of  putting  it  in  words  in 
the  form  of  a propofition. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
every  rational  mind  does  and  muft  acknow- 
ledge to  be  true ; not  becaufe  it  can  be 
proved,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  nature  de- 
‘ * termines 
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termines  us  to  believe  it  without  proof,  and 
to  look  upon  its  contrary  as  perfeiUy  abfurd, 
unpolTible,  and  inconceivable. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  founda» 
tion  of  the  moft  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  real'cm ; I mean  that 
which,  from  the  works  tiiat  are  created, 
evinces  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of 
the  Creator.  That  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly  a 
demonftration,  being  a clear  deduction  from 
a felf-evident  principle  j and  therefore  no  mao 
can  pretend  to  underltand  it  without  feeling 
it  to.  be  conclufive.  So  that  what  tl-e  Pfal- 
mift  Oiys  of  ^0  athieft  is  literally  true, 
is  a fool;  as  really  irrational  as  if  he  refufed 
to  be  convinced  by  a mathematical  demon* 
ilration.  Nay,  he  is  more  irrational ; be* 
caufe  there  is  no  truth  demonilrated  in  ma- 
thematics which  fo  many  pow  ers  of  our  na- 
ture confpire  to  ratify,  and  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  whole  rational  creation  are  fo 
deeply  imprefled.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Pivine  Nature  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  the 
moft  ennobling  exercife  in  which  our  facul- 
ties can  be  engaged,  and  recommends  itfelf 
to  every  man  of  found  judgment  and  good 
tafte,  as  the  moft  durable  and  moft  perfedt 
enjoyment  that  can  poilibly  fall  to  the  ftiare 
q£  any.  created  being.  Sceptics  may  wrangle, 
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and  mockers  may  blafphcrhe;  but  the  pious 
man  knows  by  evidence  too  fublime  for  theif 
comprelienfion,  that  his  affedions  are  not 
mifplaced,  and  that  his  hopes  flwll  not  be 
difappointed  j by  evidence  which,  to  every 
found  mind,  is  fully  fatisfadory ; but  which, 
to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  altoge- 
ther overwhelming,  irrefiftable,  and  divine. 

That  many  of  the  objedts  in  nature  have 
had  a beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  own  fenfes 
and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  unqueftionabic 
. teftimony:  thefe,  therefore,  according  to  the 
axiom  we  are  here  confidering,  muft  be  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  a caufe  ade- 
quate at  lead  to  the  effeiSs  produced.  That 
the.  whole  fenfible  univerfe  hath  to  us  the 
appearance  of  an  effedl,  of  fomething  which 
once  was  not,  and  which  exifts  not  by  any 
neceffity  of  nature,  but  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  fome  powerful  and  intelligent 
caufe  different  from  and  independent  on  it  y 
• that  the  univerfe,  I fay,  has  this  ap- 

pearance, cannot  be  denied ; and  that  it  is 
what  it  appears  to  be,  an  effedl ; that  it  had 
a beginning,  and  was  not  from  eternity,  is 
proved  by  every  fort  of  evidence  the  fubjedl 
will  admit.  And  if  fo,  we  offer  violence  to 
our  underdanding,  when  we  attempt  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  whole  univerfe  does  not  proceed 
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from  fomc  caufe ; and  we  argue  unphilofophl- 
cally  and  irrationally,  when  we  endeavour  to 
difprove  this  natural  and  univerfal  fuggeftion. 
of  the  hun3an  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay, 
a work  fui  generis^  altogether  'lingular,  and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to  other 
works  5 becaufe  indeed  all  works  are  compre- 
hended in  it.  But  that  natural  diftate  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  believe  the*  univerfe  to 
have  proceeded  from  a caufe,  arifes  from  our 
confidering  it  as  an  effedf;  a circumftance 
in  which  it  is  perfecflly  fimilar  to  all  works 
whatfoever.  The  Angularity  of  the  cfFedl  ra- 
ther confirms  (if  that  be  poflible)  than  weak- 
ens our  belief  of  the  neceflity  of  a caufe;  at 
leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  td  thc  caufe, 
and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in  it.  What  is 
the  univerfe,  but  a vaft  fyftem  of  works  or 
cffedls,  fome  of  them  great,  and  others  fmall; 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs  confiderable  ? If 
each  of  thefe  works,  the  leaft  as  well  as  the 
greateft,  require  a caufe  for  its  production  ; is 
it  not  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  and  unna- 
/tural  to  fay,  that  the  whole  is  not  the  cfFeCt  of 
a caufe  r — Each  link  of  a great  chain  mu  ft  be 
fupported  by  fomething,  but  the  whole  chain 
may  be  fupported  by  nothing: — Nothing  lefs 
than  an  ounce  can  be  a counterpoife  to  an 
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ounce,  nothing  lefs  than  a pound  to  a pound;- 
but  the  wing  of  a gnat,  or  nothing  at  all,.may^ 
be  a fufficienc  counterpoife  to  ten  hundred 

thoufand  pounds  : Are  not  thefe  aflertions- 

too  abl'urd  to  deferve  an  afwer  i . 

The  reader,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be; 
acquainted  .with  Mr,  Hume’s  EJay  on  a par- 
ticular ■providence  and  a future  Jtate,  will  fee,- 
• that  thefe  remarks  are  intended  as  an  anfwer- 
to  a very  ftrange  argument  there  advanced  a- 
gainft  the  belief  of  a Diety.  The  univcrfe/’f 
we  are  told,  **  isan  objedt  quite  fingiilar  and  un-; 
parallelled;  no  other  obj eft  that  has  fallen i 
under  our  obfervation  bears  any  fimilarity;: 
**  to  it ; neither  it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  coinr;^ : 
prehended  under  any  known  fpecies ; and^ 
‘‘  therefore  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  uni-< 
vetfe  we  can  form  no  rational  concltifion 

at  all/’ 1 appeal  to  any  man  of  found ^ 

judgment,  whether  that  fuggeftion  of  his  un-  - 
derftanding,  which  prompts  him  to  infer  a . 
caufe  from  an  effeft,  has  any  dependence 
■upon  a prior  operation  of  his  mind,  by  which 
the  effeft  in  queftion  is  referred  to  its  genus 
or  fpecies.  When  he  pronounces  concern- 
ing any  objeft  which  he  conceives  to  have  had  . 
a beginning,  that  it  muft  have  proceeded  from 
fome  caufe,  does  this  judgment  neceffarily 
imply  any  comparifon  of  that  objeft  with 
Others  of  a like  kind?  If  the  new  objeft 
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were  in  every  refpedt  unlike  to  other  objedts, 
would  this  have  anyinfluenceoii  his  judgment? 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  a caufe  to  be  as 
ncceflary  for  the  produdHon  of  the  moft  un- 
common, as  of  the  moft  familiar  objed  ? — If 
therefore  I believe,  that  I myfelf  owe  myex- 
iftence  to  fome  caufe,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  my  mind  which  neceflarily  deter- 
mines me  to  this  belief,  I muft  alfo,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon,  believe,  that  the  whole 
univerfc  (fuppoftd  to  have  had  a beginning) 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evidence  of 

both  is  the  fame.  If  I believe  the  firft  andL 

* 

hot  the  fecond,  I believe  and  dilbelieve  the 
. fanie  evidence  at  the  fame  time  j I believe 
that  the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
ftanding  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I were  to  grant,  that,  when  an 
objedt  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  no 
rational  inference  can  be  made  concerning 
it's  caufe ; yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  in- 
ferences concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerle 
are  irrational,  fappofing  it  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  univerfe  had  a beginning.  If 
there  be  in  the  univerfe  any  thing  which  is 
reducible  to  no  known  genus,  let  it  be 
mentioned  : if  there  be  any  prefumption  for 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a thing,  let  the  foun- 
dation of  that  prefumption  be  explained. 

And| 
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And,  if  you  pleafe,  I fhall,  for  argument’s 
fake,  admit,  that  concerning  the  caufe  of 
that  particular  thing,  no  rational  concluhon 
can  be  formed.  But  it-  has  never  been  ailert- 
ed,  that  the  exigence  of  fuch  a thing  is  either 
real  or  probable.  Mr.  Hume  only  aderts, 
that  the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  particular- 
thing  in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no  known 
genus.  Well  then,  let  me  aik.  What  is  th© 
univerfe?  A word?- No  j it  is  a vail  collec-  ' 
tion  of  things; — Are  all  thefe  things  reducible,  i 
to  genera?  Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny  it.—  v 
Each  of  thefe  things,  then,  if  it  had  a begin«> 
ring,  mull  alfo  have  had  a caufe  ? It  muft.— 
What  thing  in  the  univerfe  exills  uncaufed  ? 
Nothing.— Is  this  a rational  concluhon  ? So 
it  feems. — It  feems,  then,  that  though  it  be 
rational  to  affign  a caufe  to  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  yet  to  adign  a caufe  to  the  univerfe 
is  not  rational  1 It  is  lhameful  thus  to  trifle 
with  words. — In  fa<Sl,  this  argument  of  Mr. 
Hume’s,  fo  highly'  admired  by  its  author,  is 
no  argument  at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a dif* 
tinftion  that  is  perfeftly  inconceivable.  Twen- 
^ Ihillings  laid  on  a table  make. a pound: 
though  you  take  up  thefe  twenty  Ihillings, 
yet  have  you  not  taken  up  the  pound ; you 
have  only  taken  up  twenty  Ihillings.  If  the 
reader  cannot,  enter  into.  this. dillindioo»  he  . 

will 
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will  never  be  able  to  conceive  in  what  the 
force  of  Mr.'HuM  e’s  argument  coniifts. 

; If  the  univerfe  had  a beginning,  it  mull 
have  had  a caufc.  This  is  a felf-evident 
axiom,  or  at  leaft  an  undeniable  confequence 
of  one.  We  neceflarily  aflenttoit;  fuch  is 
the  law  of  our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  we 
cannot^  without  abfurdity,  believe  any  thing 
clfe  whatfoever  5 becaufe  we  at  the  fame  time 
deny  the  authenticity  of  thofe  inftind:ive  fug-^ 
geftions  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  truth. 
The  Atheift  will  never  be  able  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  argument,  till  he  can  prove,  that 
every  thing  in  nature  exifts  neceflarily,  inde- 
pendently, and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr.  Hume’s  argument  be  found  to  turn 
to  fo  little  account,  from  the  Ample  confl- 
deration  of  the  univerfe,  as  exifting,  and  as 
having  had  a beginning,  it  will  appear  (if  pof- 
flble)  ftill  more  irrational,  when  we  take  a 
view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts,  as  of  works 
curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends.  Their  ex- 
iftence  difplays  the  neceflity  of  a powerful 
caufe ; their  frame  proves  the  caufe  to  be  in- 
telligent, good,  and  wife.  The  meancft  of 
the  works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Nature’s 
works  may  be  called  mean), — the  arrangement 
neceflfary  for  the  production  of  the  fmallefl 
plant,'  requires  in  the  caufc  a degree  of  power,. 
I , ; inteU 
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intelligence,  and  wifdomi  which  infinitely 
tranfcends  the  fublimeft  exertions  of  human 
ability.  What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  the  caufe 
that  produces  an  animal,  a rational  foul,  a 
world,  a fyftem  of  worlds,  an  univerfe?  Shall 
we  fay,  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom  are 
not  ncceffary  attributes  of  that  univerfal  caufe, 
though  they  be  neceflary  attributes  of  the 
caufe  that  produces  a plant  ? Shall  we  fay, 
that  the  maker  of  a plant  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  powerful,  intelligent,  and  wife; 
becaufe  there  arc  many  other  things  in  nature 
that  refemble  a plant  •,  but  that  we  cannot  ra- 
tionally acknowledge  the  rnaker  of  the  uni- 
verfe to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelligent,  be- 
caufe there  is  nothing  which  the  univerfe  re- 
fcmbles,  or  to  which  it  may  be  compared  ? 
Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this  manner  have 
any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

For  an  anfwer  to  the  other  cavils  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  flimfy  eflay,  a- 
gainft  the  divine  attributes,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  firft  part  of  Butler’s  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  needs  not 
be  matter  of  any  furprife,  that  we  name,  on 
this  occafion,  a book  which  was  publifhed 
before  Mr.  Hume's  effay  was  written.  With 
infidel  writers  it  has  long  been  the  fafliion, 
(kfs  frequently  »deed  with  this  author  than 
with  many  others),  to  deliver  as  their  own, 
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and  as  entirely  new,  objedions  againft  reli- 
gion,. which  have  been  repeatedly  and  unan« 
fwerably.  confuted*  This  piece  of  craft  give® 
no  offence  to  their  dlfcipics ; thefe  gentlemen, 
if  they  read  at  all,  generally  chafing  to  con- 
fine their  inquiries  to  one  fide  of  the  contro- 
verfy ; to  themfelves  it  is  a confiderable  faving 
in  the  articles  of  time  and  invention* 


SECT  VI. 

» 

Of  Probable  or  Experimental  Reafoning. 

IN  all  our  reafonings  from  the  caufe  to 
the  effe(5l,  we  proceed  on  a fuppofition, 
and  a belief,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
continue  to  be  in.  time  to  come  what  we 
experience  it  to  be  at  prefent,  and  . remem- 
ber it  to  have  been  in  time  paft.  This  pre- 
fumption  of  continuance,  is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  judgments  concerning  future  e- 
vents  j and  this,  in  many  cafes,  determines  - 
our  conviction  as  effedtually  as  any  proof  or 
demonftration  whatfoever ; although  the  con-, 
vision  arifing  from  it  be.  different  in  kind 
from  what  is  produced  by  ftridl  demonftra- 
tion,  as  well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  con- 
vidion  that  attend  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
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memory,  and  abftradl  intuition.  Thehigh-^ 
eft  degree  of  Gonvieftion  in  reafoning  from  I 
caufes  to  effeds,  is  called  certainty  \ ^ 

and  the  inferior  degrees  refult  from  that 
fpecies  of  evidence  which  is  called  probabi- 
lity or  verijimilitude.  That  all  men  will  die ; 
that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow,  and  the 
fca  ebb  and  flow ; that  fleep  will  continue  to 
refrefh,  and  food  to  nourifti  us;  that  the  fame 
articulate  founds  which  to-day  communicate 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat  and  drink, 
man  and  beaft,  will  to-morrow  communi- 
cate the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  perfons • 
no  man  can  doubt,  without  being  account- 
ed a fool.  In  thefc,  and  in  all  other  in- 
ftances  where  our  experience  of  the  paft  has 
been  equally  extenfive  and  uniform,  ouf 
judgment  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty  : wc  believe,  with  full  affu- 
rance,  or  at  leaft  without  doubt,  that  the 
fame  laws  of  nature  which  have  hitherto 
operated,  will  continue  to  operate  as  long 
as  we  forefee  no  caufe  to  interrupt  or  hinder 
their  operation. 

But  no  perfon  who  attends  to  his  own 
mind  will  fay,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  our  be- 
lief, or  convidlion,  or  aflurance,  is  the  ef- 
fedt  of  a proof,  or  of  any  thing  like  it.  If 
reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it*  is  only  in 
order  to  give  us  a clear  view  of  our  paft  ex- 

H perieoce 
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f>erience  with  regard  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
When  this  view  is  obtained,  reafoning  is  no 
longer  neceffary  ^ the  mind,  by  its  own  in-* 
iiate  force,  and  in  confequence  of  an  irrefift- 
I ible  and  inftindlive  impulfe,  infers  the  future 
\from  the  paft,  immediately,  and  without  the 
^ intervention  of  any  argument.  The  fea  has 
febbed  and  flowed  twice  every  day  in  time 
part;  therefore  the  fea  will  continue  to  ebb 
and  flow  twice  every  day  in  the  time  to 
come, — is  by  no  means  a logical  dcdudlion 
ttf  a concluflon  from  premifes 

When  our  experience  of  the  paft  has  not 
been  uniform  nor  extenfive,  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  future  falls  (hort  of  moral  cer- 
tainty ; and  amounts  only  to  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  perfuafion,  according  to  the  greater 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  favourable  inftan- 
ces : — \ve  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  probably  hap- 
pen, fuch  another  is  w^holly  improbable.  If  a 
medicine  has  proved  falutary  in  one  inftance, 
and  failed  in  five,  a phyfician  would  not 
chufe  to  recommend  it,  except  in  a defpe- 
rate  cafe ; and  would  then  confider  its  fuc- 
cefs  as  a thing  rather  to  be  wilhed  than  ex- 
pefted^  An  equal  number  of  favourable  and 
. unfavourable  inftailces  leave  the  mind  in  a 
Hate  of  fuTpenfe,  without  exciting  the  fmall- 

cft 

* This  remark  was  fird  made  by  Mr.  Hume.  Sec  it  H- 
.ludrated  at  great  length  in  ElTays,  part  2.  fe<d.  4.  Sec 
aUoDr.  Camph«ir«  DilTertation  on  Miracle,  p.  13,  14.  Ett. 
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eft  degree  of  aflilrance  on  either  fide,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  what  may  arife  from  our  be- 
ing more  interefted  on  the  one  fide  than  on 
the  other.  A phyfician  influenced  ^by  fuch 
evidence  would  fay,  “ My  patient  may  re- 
“ coverj  and  he  may  die  : I am  forry  to  fay, 
•*  that  the  former  event. is  not  one  wliit  more 
“ probable  than  the  latter.”  When  the  fe- 
Vourable  inftances  exceed  the  unfavourable  ip 
■number,  we  begin  to  think  the  future- event 
in  fome  degree  probable  j and  more  or-lefe 
fo,  according  to  the  furplus  of  favourable 
inftanceSi  -A  few  favourable  inftances,  wirfi- 
out  anymixture  of -unfavourable  ones,  fender 
an  event  probable  in  a pretty 'high  degree  j 
but  the  favourable*  ex jserience  muft  be  at  once 
extenfive  and  uniform,  before  it  can  produce 
moral  certainty, 

A man  brought  into  being  at  maturity, 
and  placed  in  a defert  ifland,  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  fir  ft  faw  the  fun 
fet,  and  the  night  come  on  j for  he  could  have 
no  expectation  that  ever  the  day  would  be  re- 
newed. But  he  is  tranfported  with  joy,  when 
he  again.beholds  the  glorious  orb  appearing  in 
the  eaft,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illu- 
minated as  before.-He  again  vievys  the  declin- 
ing fun  with  apprehenfion,  yet  not  without 
hope;  the  fecond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the 

Ha  ' *■■  firft. 
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but  is  ftill  very  .uncomfortable  on  ac- 
count of  the  weaknefs  of  the  probability  pro-*^ 
duced  by  one  favourable  inftance*  As  the  in- 
ftances  grow  more  numerous,  the  probability 
becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger:  yet  it  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  a man  in  thefe  circum^ 
fiances  would  ever  arrive  at.  fo  high  a degree 
of  moral  certainty  in  this  matter,  as  we  ex- 
perience ; who  know>  not  only  that  the  fun 
has  rifen  every  day  fince  we  began  to  exift, 
but  alfo  that  the  fame  phenomenon  has  hap- 
,pened  regularly  for  more  than  five  thoufand 
years,  without  failing  in  a Angle  inftance. 
The.  judgment  of  our  great  epic  poet  appears 
no  where  to  more  advantage  than  in  his 
eighth  book  where  Adam  relates  to  the  an-^ 
gel  what  palfed  in  his  mind  immediately  after 
his  awaking  into  life.  The  following  paflage 
is  at  once  tranfcendently  beautiful,  and  phi- 
lofophically  juft : 

Wliile  thus  I call’d,  and  ftray’d  I knew  not  whither, 

**  From  where  1 firft  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 
This  happy  light,  when  anfwer  none  return’d, 

‘‘  On  a green  filady  bank,  profufe  of  flowers, 

Penfive  1 fat  me  down  ; thete  gentle  fleep 
« Firji  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreflion  feiz’d 
**  My  droulcd  fenfe  j untruuhledy  though  J thought 
/ thtn  was  pajpng  to  ?ny  former  ftate 
lu/enjihUf  and  forthwith  to  dijfolve 

Adam 

Paradiie  Luf>,  b.  8.  1.  283. 

* The  beauty  9f  tWfc  ikiti  did  not  tfeape  the  elegant  and 

judki^tm 
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Adam  at  this  time  had  no  experience  of  fleep, 
and  therefore  could  not,  with  any  probability, 
cxpedb  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it.  Its 
approaches  were  attended  with  feelings  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  when  awak- 
ing from  non-exiftence,  and  would  natural- 
ly fuggeft  that  idea  to  his  mind ; and  as  he 
had  no  reafon  to  expeft  that  his  life  was  to 
continue,  would  intimate  the  probability 
that  he  was  again  upon  the  verge  of  an  in- 
fcnfible  ftate. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  the  degree  of  probability  ( 
muft  be  intuitively  perceived,  or  the  degree  ’ 
of  aflurance  fpontaneoufly  and  inftinftively 
excited  in  the  mind,  upon  the  bare  confi- 
deration  of  the  inftances  on  either  fide ; and 
that  without  any  mediuna  of  argument  to 
conned:  the  future  event  with  the  paft  ex* 
perience.  Reafoning  may  be  employed  in  \ 
bringing  the  inftances  into  view ; but  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  no  longer  neceflary.  And 
if  you  were  to  argue  with  a man,  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  a certain  future  event 
is  not  fo  improbable  as  he  feems  to  think, 
you  would  only  make  him  take  notice  of 
ibme  favourable  inftance  which  he  had  over- 
looked, 

judicious  Addifon ; but  that  author  doss  not  the  reafon 
his  api^robatlon.  Spo^.No.  345. 
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looked,  or  endeavour  to  render  hipi  fufpici* 
ous  of  the  reality  of  fome  of  the  unfavour* 
able  inftances;  leaving  it  to  himfelf  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  probability.  If  he  con- 
tinue  refra(ftory,  notwithftanding  that  his 
view  of  the  fubje(ft  is  the  fame  with  yourSt 
he  can  be  reafoned  with  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common  fetife 
of  mankind. 


SECT.  VII. 

Of  Analogical  Reafoning. 

"O  Eafoning  from  anology,  when  traced  up 
to  its  fource,  will  be  found  in  like 
manner  to  terminate  in  a certain  inftin<5tive 
propenfity,  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 
which  leads  us  to  expedl,  that  fimilar  caufes 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  do  probably  pro- 
duce, or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  ef- 
fects. The  probability  which  this  kind  of 
evidence  is  fitted  to  illuftrate,  does,  like  the 
former,  admit  of  a vaft  variety  of  degrees, 
from  abfolute  doubting  up  to  moral  certain- 
ty. When  the  ancient  philofopher  who  was 
fhipwrccked  in  a ftrange  country,  difeovered 

^ certain 
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certain  geometrical  figures  drawn  upon  the 
fand  by  the  fea-ftiore,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  believe,  with  a degree  of  affurance  not 
inferior  to  moral  certainty,  that  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  men,  feme  of  whom  were 
men  of  ftudy  and  fcience,  like  himfelf. 
Had  thefe  figures  been  lefs  regular,  and  liker 
the  appearance  of  chance- work,  the  prefump- 
tion  from  anology,  of  the  country  being  in- 
habited, would  have  been  weaker ; and  had 
they  been  of  fuch  a nature  as  left  it  altoge- 
ther dubious,  whether  they  were  the  work 
of  accident  or  of  defign,  the  evidence  would 
have  been  too  ambiguous  to  ferve  as  a found- 
ation for  any  opinion. 

In  reafoning  from  analogy,  wc  zrguc  from 
a fa6I  or  thing  experienced  to  fomething  fimi-f 
lar  not  experienced ; and  from  our  view  of  the 
former  arlfes  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
latter ; which  opinion  will  be  found  to  im- 
ply a greater  of  lefs  degree  of  affurance, 
according  as  the  inftance  from  which  we  ar- 
gue is  more  or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inftance  to 
which  we  argue.  Why  the  degree  of  our 
affurance  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  like- 
nefs,  we  cannot  tell ; but  we  know  by  expe- 
rie;ice,  that  this  is  the  cafe:  and  by  experience 
alfo  we  know,  that  our  affurance,  fuch  as  it 
is,  arifes  immediately  in  the  mind,  whenever 
WC  our  attention  on  the  circumftances  in 

which 
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which  the  probable  event  is  expelled,  lb  as 
to  trace  their  refemblance  to  thofe  circum- 
Aances  in  which  we  have  known  a limilar 
event  to  take  place.  A child  who  has  been 
burnt  with  a red-hot  coal,  is  careful  to  avoid 
touching  the  flame  of  a candle ; for  as  the 
vifible  qualities  of  the  latter  are  like  to  thofe 
of  the  former,  he  experts,  with  a very  high 
degree  of  alTurance,  that  the  effedls  produced 
by  the  candle  operating  on  his  fingers,  will 
be  fimiliar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing coal.  And  it  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  judgment  a child  forms  on  thefe 
occalions  may  arife,  and  often  doth  arife, 
previous  to  education  and  reafoning,^  and 
while  experience  is  very  limited.  Knowing 
that  a lighted  candle  is  a dangerous  objeft, 
he  will  be  Ihy  of  touching  a glow-worm,  or 
a piece  of  wet  filh  Ihining  in  the  dark,  be- 
caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle:  but  as  this  refemblance  is  but  im- 
perfeft,  his  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
confequences  of  touching  thefe  obje^ls,  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than  in 
the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances  were 
more  fimilar. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  aftronomy, 
think  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  planets 
are  inhabited  by  living  creatures,  on  account 
of  their  being  in  all  other  refpeds  fo  like  to 

our 
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our  earth.  A man  who  thinks  them  not  much 
bigger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye,  never 
dreams  of  fuch  a notion  ; for  to  him  they  feem 
in  every  refpedt  unlike  to  our  earth  : and 
there  is  no  other  way  of  bringing  him  over  to 
the  aftronomer’s  opinion,  than  by  explaining 
to  him  thofe  particulars  in  which  the  planets 
and  our  earth  refemble  one  another.  As  foon 
as  he  comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this 
referablance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  ad- 
mits the  probability  of  the  new  opinion, 
without  being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of 
proof,  connecting  the  faCls  he  hath  expe- 
rienced with  other  fimilar  and  probable  faCts 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience. 
Such  a proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If 
he  were  not  convinced  of  the  probability  by 
the  bare  view  of  the  faCts,  you  would  impute 
his  perfeverance  in  his  old  opinion,  either  to 
obftinacy,  or  to  want  of  common  fenfe ; two 
mental  dlforders  for  which  logic  provides  no 
remedy. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Faith  in  Hejlimony. 

Here  are  in  the  world  many  men,  whole 
declaration  concerning  any  fad  which 
they  have^fcen,  and  of  which  they  are  com- 
petent judges,  would  engage  my  belief  as 
cfFedtually  as  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfes. 
A metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that  this  im- 
plicit confidence  in  teftimony  is  unworthy  of 
a philofopher  and  a logician,  and  that  my 
faith  ought  to  be  more  rational.  It  may  be 
foj  but  I believe  as  before  notwithftanding. 
And  I find  that  all  men  have  the  fame  con- 
fidence in  the  teftimony  of  certain  perfons  j 
and  that  if  a man  fhould  refufe  to  think  as 
other  men  do  in  this  matter,  he  would  be 
called  obftinate,  whimfical,  narrow-minded, 
and  a fool.  If,  after  the  experience  of  fo 
,many  ages,  men  are  ftill  difpofed  to  believe 
the  word  of  an  honeft  man,  and  find  no  in- 
convenience in  doing  fo,  I muft  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  rational,  ex- 
pedient, and  manly,  to  credit  fuch  teftimony : 
and  though  I were  to  perufe  volumes  of  me- 
taphyfic  written  in  proof  of  the  falability  of 
teftimony,  I fhould  ftill,  like  the  reft  of  the 
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world,  believe  credible  teftimony  without 
fear  of  inconvenience.  I know  very  well, 
that  teftimony  is  not  admitted  in  proof  of  any 
do(ftrine  in  mathematics,  becaufe  the  evidence 
of  that  fcience  is  quite  of  a different  kind. 
But  is  truth  to  be  found  in  mathematics  only  ? 
is  the  geometrician  the  only  perfon  who 
exerts  a rational  belief  ? do  we  never  find 
convidtion  arife  in  our  minds,  except  when 
we  contemplate  an  intuitive  axiom,  or  run 
over  a mathematical  demonftration  ? In  na- 
tural philofophy,  a fciente  not  inferior  to 
pure  mathematics  in  the  certainty  of  its  con- 
clufions,  teftimony  is  admitted  as  a fuffici- 
ent  proof  of  many  fadls.  To  believe  tef- 
timony, therefore,  is  agreeable  to  nature, 
to  reafon,  and  to  found  philofophy. 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an 
honeft  man,  in  regard  to  fadls  of  which  he 
has  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by  the 
view  or  perception  of  thofe  fadls,  his  fenfes 
have  been  affedled  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ours  would  have  been  if  we  had  been  in 
his  place.  So  that  faith  in  teftimony  is  in 
part  rcfolvable  into  that  conviction  which  is 
produced  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe : at  leaft, 
if  we  did  not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  could 
not,  without  abfurdity,  believe  teftimony  ; if 
we  have  any  tendency  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  we  muft,  in  regard  to  teftimony,  be 
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equally  fccptical.  Thofe  philofophers,  there- 
fore, who  would  perfuade  us  to  reject  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  among  whom  are  to  be 
reckoned  all  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
ter, are  not  to  be  confidered  as  mere  thcorills, 
whofe  fpeculations  are  of  too  abftradt  a na- 
ture to  do  any  harm,  but  as  men  of  the  mod 
dangerous  principles.  Not  to  mention  the 
bad  elfefts  of  fuch  doctrine  upon  fcience  in 
general*,  I would  only  at  prefent  call  upon 
the  reader  to  attend  to  its  influence  upon  our 
religious  opinions  and  hiftorical  knowledge. 
Teftimony  is  the  grand  external  evidence  of 
Chriftianity.  All  the  miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour,  and  particularly  that  great  deci- 
iive  miracle,  his  refurredtion  from  the  dead, 
were  fo  many  appeals  to  the  fenfes  of  men,  in 
proof  of  his  divine  miflion : and  whatever 
fume  unthinking  cavillers  may  objedl,  this  we 
affirm  to  be  not  only  the  moft  proper,  but  the 
only  proper,  kind  of  external  evidence,  that 
can  be  employed,  conflftently  with  man's  free 
agency  and  moral  probaiion,  for  eftab- 
liibing  a popular  and  univerfal  religion 
among  mankind.  Now,  if  matter  has  no 
exiftence  but  in  our  mind,  our  fenfes  are 
deceitful ; and  if  fo,  St.  Thomas  muft  have 
been  deceived  when  he  felt,  and  the  reft  of 
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the  apoftles  when  they  faw,  the  body  of  their 
Lord  after  his  refurredtion  •,  and  all  the  fadts 
recorded  in  hiftory,  both  facred  and  civil, 
were  no  better  than  dreams  or  delufions,  with 
which  perhaps  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Luke,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Ce- 
far  were  affedled,  but  which  they  had  no 
more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than  I 
have  of  believing,  in  confequence  of  my  ha- 
ving dreamed  it,  that  I was  laft  night  in  Con- 
ftantinople.  Nay,  if  I admit  Berkeley’s 
and  Hume’s  theory,  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  1 muR  believe,  that  what  my  fenfes 
declare  to  be  true,  is  not  only  not  truth,  but 
diredUy  contrary  to  it.  For  does  not  this  phi- 
lolbphy  teach,  that  what  feems  to  human 
fenfe  to  exift  does  not  exift ; and  that  what 
feems  corporeal  is  incorporeal and  are  not 
exigence  and  non-exiRence,  materiality  and 
immateriality,  contraries  ? Now,  if  men 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  their 
fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  the  evidence  of  all 
hiftory,  of  all  teftimony,  and  indeed  of  all 
external  perception,  is  no  longer  any  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  fadts  warranted  by 
it;  but  beconies,  on  the  contrary,  a proof 
that  thofe  fadts  did  never  happen.  If  it  be 
urged,  as  an  objedlion  to  this  reafbning, 
that  BerkeleT  was  a Chriftian,  notwith- 
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Handing  his  fccpticrfm  (or  paradoxical  belief 
In  other  matters  ? I anfwcr,  that  though  he 
maintained  the  doftrine  of  the  non-exiftence 
of  body,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  cither 
believed  or  underftood  it : nay,  there  is  po- 
fitive  evidence  that  he  did  neither ; as  1 (hall 
have  occafion  to  {how  afterwards 

Again,  when  we  believe  a man’s  word? 
becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  honeft,  of,  in 
other  word's,  have  had  experience  of  his  ve- 
racity, all  reafoning  on  fuch  teftimony  is 
fupported  by  the  evidence  of  experience, 
and  by  our  prefumption  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature : — the  hrft  evidence  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  inflinftive  convidlion,  and 
the  fecond  is  itfelf  an  inftinHive  prefomp- 
tion.  The  principles  of  common  fenfc,  there- 
fore, are  the  foundation  of  all  true  reafoning 
concerning  teftimony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  HuMt,  in  his  ElTay  on 
Miracles,  that  our  belief  of  any  faH  front 
the  report  of  eye-witnelTes  is  derived  from 
no.  other  principle  than  experience;  that 
is,  from  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity 
of  human  teftimony,  and  of  the  nfual  con- 
formity of  fads  to  the  report  of  witnef- 
fes.  This  doftrine  is  confuted  with  great 

elegance 
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elegance  and  precifion,  and  with  invincible 
force  of  argument,  in  Dr.  Campbelfs  Differ- 
tation  on  Miracles.  It  is,  indeed,  like  moft 
of  Mr.  Hume's  capital  doClrines,  direftly  re- 
pugnant to  matter  of  fa£t : for  our  credulity  is 
greateft  when  our  experience  is  leaft  ; that  is, 
'when  we  are  children ; and  generally  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  our  experience 
becomes  more  and  more  extenfive:  the  very 
contrary  of  which  muft  happen,  if  Mr* 
Hume’s  do<flrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  man  a propenlity  to  be- 
lieve teftimony  antecedent  to  that  experience^ 
which  Mr.  Hume  fuppofes,  of  the  conformity 
of  fadls  to  the  report  of  witneffes.  But  there 
is  another  fort  of  experience,  which  may  per- 
haps have  fome  influence  in  determining  chil- 
dren to  believe  in  teftimony.  Man  is  natu- 
rally difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks  •,  and  moft 
men  do  ib  : for  the  moft  egregious  liars  fpeak 
truth  a hundred  times  * for  once  that  they 
utter  falfehood.  It  is  unnatural  for  human 
creatures  to  falfify  ; and  they  never  think^i^f 
. departing  from  the  truth,  except  they  have 
fbme  end  to  anfwer  by  it.  Accordingly  chil- 
.dren,  while  their  native  fimplicity  remains 
uncorfupted,  while  they  have -no  vice  to  dif- 

guife. 
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guife>  no  punifliment  to  fear,  and  no  artifi- 
cial fcheme  to  promote,  do  for  the  moft  part,  . 
if  not  always,  fpeak  as  they  think:  and  fo 
generally  is  their  veracity  acknowledged,  that 
it  has  pafled  into  a proverb,  That  children 
and  fools  tell  truth.  Now  I am  not  certain^ 
but  this  their  innate  propenfity  to  fpeak  truths 
may  in  part  account  for  their  readinefs  to  be- 
lieve what  others  fpeak.  They  do  not  fufpect 
the  veracity  of  others,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
feious  and  confident  of  their  own.  However, 
there  is  nothing  abftird  or  unphilofophical  in 
fuppofing,  that  they  believe  leftimony  by  one 
law  of  their  nature,  and  fpeak  truth  by  arto-- 
ther.  I feek  not  therefore  to  refolve  the 
former  principle  into  the  latter;  I mention 
them  for  the  fake  only  of  obferving,  that 
whether  they  be  allowed  to  be  different  prin- 
ciples, dr  different  effeds  of  the  fame  princi- 
ple, our  general  dodrine  remains  equally  clear, 
namely.  That  all  reafoning  concerning  the 
evidence  of  teftimony  does  finally  terminate 
in  the  principles  of  common  fenfe.  This  is 
true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  teftimony  is  re- 
folvable  into  experimental  convidion ; be- 
caufe we  have  already  fhown,  tliat  all  reafon- 
ing from  experience  is  refolvable  into  intuitive 
principles,  either  of  certain  or  of  probable 
evidence  : and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  as  far 
as  our  faith  in  teftimony  is  itfelf  inftinc- 

livq. 
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<tive,  and  fuch  as  ^cannot  be  refolved  .into  ^ny 
higher  principle. 

Our. faith. in;teftimony  does  ofteni  but  nqt 
..ftl>vays,  amount  p abfplute  certainty.  That 
.there  is  fuch  a city  as  Conftantinople,  .fuch  ^ 
country  .as  Laplanfl>  and  fuch  a mountain  as 
^the  pqak  of  Teneriffe  ; .that  there  were.fucji 
-men  as  Hannibal  and  Jjulius  Cefar^  that 
.England- was  conquered  .by  William  the  Nor- 
man j that  Charles  .was  .beheaded of 
.thefe,  and  fuch  Ijke  truths,  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted,with  hiftory  and  geography  .accounts 
hirpfelf .abfolutely  certain.  When  a number 
.of  perfoos>  .not  .acting,  in  concert,  having  np 
intereftito  difguife  tl>e  truth,  ,an4  fufficient 
judges,  of  that, to  which  they:bear,teftimony, 
concur  in  making  the  fame  report,  it  would 
be  accounted  madnefs  not  to  believe  them* 
Nay,  when  a number  of  witnelTes,  feparately 
examined,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
concert  a plan  beforehand,  do  all  agree  in 
their  declarations,  we  make  no  fcruple  of* 
yielding  full ‘faith  to  their  tchimony,  even 
though  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  honefty 
or  Ikill ; nay,  though  they  be  notorious  both 
•for knavery  and  folly:  ^becaufe  the.fidions  of 
the  human  mind- being  infinite, .it  is  impof- 
lible  that  each  of  thefe  witnelTes  ihould,  by 
mere  accident,  devife  the  very  fame  circum- 
ftances } if  therefore  their  declarations  con- 

I cur^ 
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cur,  this  is  a certain  proof,  that  there  is  no 
fidlion  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpeak 
from  real  experience  and  knowledge.  The 
inference  we  form  on  thefe  occafions  is  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  drawn  from  bur  expe- 
rience ; and  all  arguments  of  this  fort  are  re-^ 
folvable  into  the  principles  of  common  fenfe* 
In  general^  it  will  be  found  true  of  all  our 
reafonings  concerning  teftimony,  that  they 
. are  founded,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  inftindlive  convidlion  or  inftinftive  af- 
fent ; fo  that  he  who  has  refolved  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  he  can  give  a reafon  for, 
can  never,  confidently  with  this  refolution, 
believe  any  thing,  either  as  certain  or  as  pro- 
bable, upon  the  teftimony  of  other  men. 


SECT  IX. 

< 

Conclufion  of  this  Chapter. 

* jj  'HE  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
the  above  indudlion,  would  perhaps  be 
admitted  by  feme  to  be  felf-evident,  or  at 
•leaft  to  ftand  in  no  great  need  of  illuftra- 
tion  i to  others  it  might  have  been  proved  a 
priori  in  very  few  words  j but  to  the  greater 
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part  of  readers,  a detail  of  particulars  may  be 
necelTary,  in  order  to  produce  that  Jleady  and 
’well-grounded  convi^ion  which  it  is  ourambi* 
tion  to  eftablifli. 

The  argument  a priori  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  following  words.  If  there  be 
any  creatures  in  human  fhape,  who  deny 
the  diftindtion  between  truth  and  falfhood, 
or  who  are  unconfcious  of  that  diftindlion, 
they  are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the 
notice,  of  philofophy,  and  therefore  have  no  . 
concern  in  this  inquiry.  Whoever  is  fenlible 
of  that  diftindtion,  and  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  muft  confefs,  that  truth  is  fome- 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not 
upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  truth  muft 
therefore  reft  upon  their  own  evidence,  per- 
ceived intuitively  by  the  underftanding.  If 
they  did  not,  if  reafoning  were  neceflary  to 
enforce  them,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  per- 
petual viciffitude,  and  appear  under  a diffe- 
rent form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar  turn  and  charadlcr  of  his  rea- 
foning powers.  Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man 
could  know,  of  any  propofition,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard. all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  for  and 
againftit;  and,  even  then,  he  could  not 
know  with  certainty,  whether  he  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  urged:  future  difputants 
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might  overturn  the  former  arguments,  and 
produce  new  ones,  to  continue  unanfwered 
for  a while,  ^nd  then  fubmit,  in  their  turn, 
to  their  fuccelTors.  Were  this  the  cafe,  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  appeal  to  the 
common  fenfe.of  mankind,  even  as  in  a ftate 
of  nature  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law ; 
every  man  would  be  a law  unto  himfelf,'*  not 
in  morals  only,  but  in  fcicnce  of  every  kind. 

We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
preferibed  to  human  capacity.  Hitherto  Jl^alt 
thou  come^  and  no  further,  feems  a hard  pro- 
hibition, when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
mind.  But  as,  in  the  material  world,  it  is 
to  this  prohibition  man  owes  his  fecurity 
and  exiftence  j fo,  in  the  immaterial  lyftem, 
it  is  to  this  we  owe  our  dignity,  our  virtue, 
and  our  happinefs.  A beacon  blazing  from 
a well-known  promontory  is  a welcome  ob- 
jed:  to  the  bewildered  mariner ; who  is  fo 
far  from  repining  that  he  has  not  the  bene- 
ficial light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is 
fenfible  its  utility  depends  on  its  being  placed 
on  the  firm  land,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  others. 

We  have  now  proved,  that  except  we 
believe  many  things  without  proof,  wc 
**  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all;  for 
that  all  found  reafoning  -mufl;  ultimately 
reft  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 

that 
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“ that  is,  on  principles  intuitively  certain, 

“ or  intuitively  probable  j and,  confequently, 
that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge 
“ of  truth,  to  which  reafon  muft  continu- 
“ ally  a£l  in  fubordination  To  common 
fenfe,  therefore,  all  truth  muft  be  conform- 
able j this  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftandard. 
And  whatever  contradidls  common  fenfe,  or 
is  inconfiftent  with  that  ftandard,  though 
fupported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  un- 
anfwerable,  and  by  names  that  are  celebrated 
by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates 
on  earth,  is  not  truth,  but  falfliood.  In  a 
word,  the  didlates  of  common  fenfe  are,  in 
refpedtto  human  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refpedt  to 
mathematics : on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathemati- 
cal reafoning  falls  to  the  ground  j and  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  didiates  of  common  fenfe 
are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience,  truth, 
and  virtue  are  vain. 

I know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  doftrine,  that,  if  we  grant 
common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  in 
all  difputes,  a great  part  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philofophy  becomes  ufelefs.  I admit 
the  objeftion  with  all  my  heart,  in  its  full 
force,  and  with  all  its  confequences  j and 
yet  I muft  repeat,  that  if  common  fenfe  be 

fup- 
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fuppofed  fallacious,  all  knov/leSge  is  at  an 
end  i and  that  even  a demonftratioil  of  the 
fallacy  would  itfelf  be  fallacious  and  frivo- 
lous. For  if  the  dictates  of  my  nature  de- 
ceive me  in  one  cafe,  how  fliall  I know  that 
they  do  not  deceive,  me  iri  another  ? When  a 
• philofopher  demonftrates  to  me,  that  matter 
exifts  not  but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent  * 
on  me  and  my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at 
all ; before  1 admit  his  demonftration,  I muft 
dilbelieve  all  njy  fenfes,  and  diftruft  every 
' principle  of  belief  within  me : before  I ad- 
mit his  demonftration,  I muft  be  convinced, 
that  I and  all  mankind  are  fools ; that  our 
Maker  made  us  fuch,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  impofe  on  us;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  fix-thoufandth  year 
of  the  world  when  this  impofture  was  dif- 
covered ; and  then  difeovered,  not  by  a di- 
vine revelation,  not  by  any  rational  invefti- 
gation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  any  in- 
ference from  previous  truths  of  acknowledg- 
ed authority,  but  by  a pretty  play  of  Eng- 
lifli  and  French  words,  to  which  the  learned 
have  given  the  name  of  metaphyfical  rea- 
foning.  Before  I admit  this  pretended  dc- 
xnonftration,  I muft  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
what  I find  to  be  incrediblcj  which  feems 
to  me  not  a whit  lefs  difficult  than  to  per- 
form what  is  impoflible.  And  when  all  this 

is 
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is  done,  if  it  were  poffible  that  all  this  could 
be  done,  pray  what  is  fcience,  or  truth,  or 
falfliood  ? Shall  I believe  nothing  ? or  fhall 
I believe  every  thing  ? Or  am  I capable  ei-  * 
ther  of  belief,  or  of  dilbelief  ? or  do  I ex- 
ift  ? or  is  there  fuch  a thing  as  exiftence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  every 
ufeful  purfuit,  is  to  make  men  happier,  by 
improving  them  in  wifdom  and  virtue.  I 
beg  leaye  to  alk,  whether  the  prefent  race  of 
men  owe  any  part  of  their  virtue,  wifdom, 
or  happinefs,  to  what  metaphyficians  have 
written  in  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  and  the  neceffity  of  human  aftions? 
If  it  be  anfwered.  That  our  happinefs,  wif- 
dom, and  virtue,  are  not  at  all  affefted  by 
fuch  controverfies,  then  I muft  affirm,  that 
all  fuch  controverfies  are  ufelefs.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  they  have  a tendency  to  pro- 
mote wrangling,  which  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
verfation  is  the  moft  unpleafant,  and  the 
moft  unprofitable  ; or  vain  polemical  difqui- 
fition,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
wafte  of  time,  and  proftitution  of  talents; 
or  fcepticifm,  v^^hich  tends  to  make  a man 
uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and  unfervficeable 
toothers ; — then  I muft  affirm,  that  all  fuch 
controverfies  are  both  ufelefs  and  mifehiev- 
ous ; and  that  the  world  would  be  more 

wife,  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  with- 
out 
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out  them. — But  it  h faid,  that  they  improve 
the  underftanding,  arid  render  it  more  ca- 
pable of  difcovering  truth,  and  detedling 
error.  Be  it  fo : — but  though-  bars  and  locks 
render  our  houfes  fecurej  and  though  accute- 
nefs  of  hearing  and  feeling  be  a valuable 
endowment ; it  will  not  follow,  that  thieves 
are  a public  blelling ; or  that  the  man  is  in- 
titled  to  my  gratitude,  who  quickens  my 
touch  and  hearing,  by  putting  out  my  eyes.  . 

It  is  further  faid,  that  fuch  controvcrfics 
make  us  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  human 
reafon,  and  the  imperfedion  of  human  know- 
ledge; and  for  the  fanguinary  principles  of 
bigotry  and  enthufiafm,  fubftitute  the  milky 
ones  of  fcepticifm  and  moderation.  Arid 
this  is  conceived  to  be  of  prodigious  cm6- 
lument  to  mankind ; becaufc  a firm  attach-- 
ment  to  religion,  which  a man  may  call 
bigotry  if  he  pleafes,  doth  often  give  rife 
to  a perfecuting  fpirit ; whereas  a perfedt 
indifference  about  it,  which  fome  men  are 
good-natured  enough  to  call  moderation'* 
is  a principle  of  great  good-breeding,  and 
gives  no  fort  of  Jifturbancc,  either  in  private 
or  public  life.  This  is  a plea  on  which 
our  modern  fceptics  plume  ihemfelves  not 
a little.  And  who  will  venture  to  arraign 
the  virtue  or  the  fagacity  of  thefe  projec- 
tors ? 
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tors?  To  accoitiplifli  fo  great  efiidls  by 
means  fo  fimple  j to  prevent  fuch  dreadful 
calamities  by  fo  innocent  an  artifice,— does 
it  not'  difplay  the  perfedlion  of  benevolence 
and  wifdom?  Truly  I can  hardly  imagine 
fuch  another  fcheme,  except  perhaps  the  fol* 
lowing.  Suppofe  a phyfician  of  the  San- 
grado  fchool,  out  of  zeal  for  the  intereflj  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a 
bill  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe 
words : “ That  whereas  good  health,  efpeci^ 
“ ally  when  of  long  ftanding,  has  a tenden- 
“ cy  to  prepare  the  human  frame  for  acute 
**  and  inflammatory  diftempers,  which  have 
“ been  known  to  give  extreme  pain  to  the 
” unhappy  patient,  and  fonnetimes  even 
“ bring  him  to  the  grave  ; and  whereas  the 
“ faid  health,  by  making  us  briik,  and 
“ hearty,  and  happy,  is  apt  alfo,  on  feme 
“ occafions,  to  make  us  diforderly  and  li- 
“ eentious,  to  the  great  detriment  of  glafs 
“ windows,  lanthorns,  and  watchmen  : Be 
“ it  therefore  enadled.  That  all  the  inhabi- 
“ tants  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of  go- 
vernment,  and  the  repofe  of  the  fubjeft,  be 
‘‘  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  their 
“ bodies  down  to  a confumptive  habit;  "and 
“ that  henceforth  no  perfon  prefume  to  walk 
“ abroad  with  a cane,  on  pain  of  having  his 
“ head  broke  with'  it,  and  being  fet  in  the 
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‘ flocks  for  fix  months ; nor  to  walk  at  all, 
except  with  crutches,  to  be  delivered  at 
**  the  public  cha’^ge  to  each  perfon  who 
makes  affidavit,  that  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  walk  without  them,’’  &c.— He  who  can 
eradicate  convidlion  from  the  human  hearty 
may  doubtlefs  prevent  all  the  fatal  cffedls  of 
enthufiafm  and  bigotry;  and  if  all  human 
bodies  were  thrown  into  a confumption,  I 
believe  there  would  be  an  end  of  riot,  as 
well  as  of  inflammatory  difeafes.  Whether 
the  inconveniences,  or  the  remedies,  be  the 
greater  grievance,  might  perhaps  bear  a quef- 
tion.  Bigotry,  enthufiafm,  and  a perJecuting 
fpirit,  are  very  dangerous  and  deftrudlive  ^ 
univerfal  fcepticifm,  would,  I am  fure,  be 
equally  fo,  if  it  were  to  infedl  the  generality 
of  mankind.  But  what  has  religion  and  ra- 
tional convi(flion  to  do  with  either  ? Nothing 
more  than  good  health  has  to  do  with  acute 
diftempers,  and  rebellious  infurredlions ; or 
than  the  peace  of  government,  and  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  fubjedl,  have  to  do  with  a gradual 
decay  of  our  mufcular  fleffi.  True  religi- 
on tends  to  make  men  great,  and  good,  and 
happy  ; and  if  fo,  its  dodtrines  can  never  be 
too  firmly  believed,  nor  held  in  too  high  ve- 
neration. And  if  truth  be  at  all  attainable 
in  philofophy,  I cannot  fee  why  w'e  fhould 
fcruple  to  receive  it  as  fuch,  when  we  have 

attained 
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attained  it;  nor  how  it  can  promote  candour, 
good -breeding,  and  humanity,  to  pretend  to 
doubt  what  we  do  and  muft  believe,  to  pro- 
fcfs  to  maintain  doftrines  of  which  we  are 
confcious  that  they  rtiock  our  underftanding, 
to  differ  in  judgment  from  all  the  world  ex- 
cept a few  metaphyfical  pedants,  and  to  quef- 
tion  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  which 
all  other  men  think  the  mofl:  unqueftionable, 
and  mofl:  facred.  Conviftion  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,  is  that  which  gives  dignity, 
uniformity,  and  fpirit,  to  human  condudt,  and 
without  which  our  happinefs  can  neither  be 
lading  nor  fincere.  It  conftitutes,  as  it  w^  re, 
the  vital  ftamina  of  a great  and  manly  cha- 
radler;  whereas  fcepticifm  betrays  a weak 
and  fickly  underftanding,  and  a levity  of 
mind,  from  which  nothing  can  be  expecfted 
but  inconfiftence  and  folly.  In  conjuntftion 
with  ill-nature,  bad  tafte,  and  a hard  heart, 
fteadinefs  and  ftrong  con vi<5lIon  will  douht- 
lefs  make  a bad  man,  and  fcepticifm  w^ill 
make  a worfe:  but  good-nature,  degaf’.t 
tafte,  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  when  united 
with  firmnefs  of  mind,  become  doubly  re- 
fpe^ftable  and  lovely ; whereas  no  man  can 
adl  on  the  principles  of  fcepticifm,  without 
incurring  univerfal  contempt. But  to  re- 

turn : 
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Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers, 
do  in  admit  the  diilin(flion  between 

common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  illuftrated  a- 
bovej  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fci- 
ences  either  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or  on 
experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat 
of  the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to 
found  their  doftrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenle  : but  this  profeflion  is  merely  verbal ; 
for  whenever  experience  contradiAs  the  fy- 
ftem,  they  queftion  the  authenticity  of  that 
experience,  and  ftiow  you,  by  a moft  elabo* 
rate  inveftigation,  that  it  is  all  a cheat.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  write  plaufibly  on  any  fubjeft, 
and  in  vindication  of  any  dodlrine,  when  ci- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  compofition,  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambigui- 
ty of  language.  It  is  not  often  that  men  at- 
tend to  the  operations  of  the  mind  j and 
when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  mc- 
taphylical  book  in  their  hands,  which  they 
read  with  a refolution  to  admire  or  defpife, 
according  as  the  faftiion  or  their  humour  di- 
redls  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
writer,  their  attention  to  what  palTes  in  their 
own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  fwayed  by  a fecret  bias  in  favour  of  fome 

theory. 
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theory.  And  then,  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  between  a natural  feeling  and  a 
prejudice  of  education ; and  our  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  a favourite  author  makes  u$ 
think  it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,  and 
very  often  leads  us  to  miftake  the  one  for  the 
other.  Nay,  the  very  adt  of  ftudying  difcom- 
pofes  our  minds  a little,  and  prevents  that 
free  play  of  the  faculties  from  which  alone 
we  can  judge  with  accuracy  of  their  real  na- 
ture.— Befides,  language,  being  originally  in-  I 
tended  to  anfwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of  ^ 
life,  and  exprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  be- 
* comes  metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  ope-  | 
rations  of  mind.  Thus  we  talk  metapho- 
rically, when  we  fpeak  of  a warm  imaginati- 
on, a found  judgment,  a tenacious  memory, 
an  enlarged  underllanding ; thefe  epithets 
being  originally  and  properly  expreffive  of 
material  qualities.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever obvious,  is  not  always  attended  to ; and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  miftake  verbal  analogies 
for  real  ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  operations  of  mind  ; and  thus,  by 
the  mere  delufton  of  words,  are  led  into  error 
before  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes 
feem  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  It  is 
a favourite  maxim  with  Locke,  as  it  was  with 
fome  ancient  philofophers,  that  the  human 
fpul,  previous  to  education,  is  like  a piece  of 

white 
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white  paper,  or  tabula  rafa ; and  this  fimile, 
harmlefs  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great 
modern  into  feveral  important  miftakcs.,  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufions 
that  could  have  been  chofen.  The  human 
foul,  when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extend- 
ed, nor  inert,  nor  of  a white  colour,  nor  inca- 
pable of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurniflied  with 
ideas,  (for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  muft  have 
fome  ideas,  according  to  Locke’s  definition 
of  the  word  *),  nor  as  fufceptable  of  any  one 
impreffion  or  character  as  of  any  other.  In 
what  refpect  then  does  the  human  foul  re- 
femble  a piece  of  white  paper?  To  this  philo- 
fophical  conundrum  I confefs  I can  give  no 
ferious  anfwer. — Even  when  the  terms  we  ufe 
are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abftrufenefs 
of  the  fubject  makes  them  appear  fomewhat 
myfterious;  and  we  are  apt  to  confider  them 
as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are. 
Had  Mr.  Hume  told  the  world  in' plain 
terms,  that  virtue  is  a fpecies  of  vice,  dark- 
nefs  a fort  of  light,  and  exiftence  a kind 
of  non-exiftence,  I know  not  what  me- 

4 

taphyficians  might  have  thought  of  the 

dif- 

( 

♦ The  word  idea  (erves  bcft  to  (land  for  whatfoever  is  the 
objcdt  of  the  underftanding  when  a man  thinks. — I have  ufed 
it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking. 
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difcovery  ; but  fare  I am,  no  reader  of  toler- 
able underftanding  would  have  paid  him  any 
compliments  upon  it  But  when  he  fays, 
that  contrariety  is  a mixture  of  caufation  and 
refemblance ; and,  ftill  more,  when  he  brings 
a formal  proof  of  this  moft  fage  remark,  ne 
impofes  on  us  by  the  folemnity  of  the  expref- 

fion  ; we  conclude,  that  ‘‘  more  is  meant  than 
**  meets  the  ear  f ' and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that 
the  author  is  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  but  that 
we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to  difcover  his 

meaning. 

• Mr.  H UME  had  faid,  that  the  only  principles  of  con« 
neiion  among  ideas  are  three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  efTe^l : Inquiry  concerning  Hu» 
fnan  Underjianding,  feli,  3.  It  afterwards  occured  to  him, 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a tendency  to  introduce  one  another 
into  the  mind.  But  inftead  of  adding  contrariety  to  the  lift 
of  connc^ing  principles,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  would  have  been  plnlofophical,  he  affumes  the  metaphy- 
(ician,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by 
refolving  contrariety,  as  a fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caula- 
tion,  as  genera.  Contrail,  or  contrariety,”  fays  he,  “ is  a 
connexion  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  conlidered 
as  a mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two 
objedls  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  i.e.  is 
the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ; and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation 
of  an  objofl  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exillence."  Is 
it  polTihle  to  make  any  fenfe  of  this  I Darknefs  and  light  are 
contrary  ; the  one  deftroys  the  other,  or  is  the  caule  of  its 
annihilation  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  darknefs 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exiftence,  .This  is  given  as  a 
proof,  that  darknefs  partly  relemblcs  light,  and  partly  is  the 
caufe  of  light.  Indeed  ! But,  O ft  fic  omnia  dixijfet ! This 
is  a harmlcft  abfurdity. 
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meaning.  It  were  tedious  .to  reckon  up  one 
half -of  the  (improprieties  .and  .errors  .which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  philolophy.of 
ihuman  uature,  by  .the  .indefinite  application 
.qf  ithe  words,  idea,  imprejion,  perceptim, 
Jenfjtion,  ,&c.  .Nay,  .it  is  well  Known,  (that 
-B£jtK.EL£,Y.’s  ..pretended  proof  of  (the  ;npn- 
exiftence  (Ofmatteri  at, which  cotntnon  ;fenfe 
<ftood  aghaft  for  many  .years,  ihas  no  better 
:foundatiori,  than  ,the  ambiguous  ufe  of  .a 
•word.  -He  whoconfidersithefe  things,  .will 
not;  be  much  difpofed  to  overvalue  metaphyfi- 
cal  truth,  (as  it  is  called)  when  it  happens 
to  contradid  any  of  the  natural  fentiments 
pf.  mankind. 

In  the  -laws  .of  .nature,  when  thoroughly 
underftood,  there  appear  no  contradidions  j 
• It  is  only  in  the  fyftems  of  phllofophers 
that  reafon  and  , common  fenfe  are  at  vari- 
ance. No  man  of  common  fenfe  ever  did 
or  could  believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw 
coming  (toward  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea- in  his  mind,  and  nothing  elfe ; no  thief 
was  ever  fuch  a fool  as  to  plead  in  his  o.wn 
defence,  that  his  crime  was  neceflary  and 
unavoidable,  for  that  man  is  born  to  pick 
pockets  as  the  fparks  fly  upward.  When 
Reafon  invades  the  rights  of  common  Senfc, 
and  prefumes  to  arraign  that  authority  by 
which  Ihe  herfelf  ads,  nonfenfe  and  confu- 
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fion  muft  of  neceffity  enfuci  fcience  will 
ibon  come  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail,  be- 
ginning nor  end  j philofophy  will  grow  con- 
temptible ; and  its  adherents,  far  from  being 
treated,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the  footing 
of  conjurors,  will  be  thought  by.  the  vulgar, 
and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be  little  better 
than  downright  fools. 
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Illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Doctrine,  with 
Inferences. 

« 

T>UT  now  a difficulty  occurs,  which  it 
is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  folve.  Grant- 
ins:  what  is  faid  above  to  be  true  : that  all  le- 
gitimate  reafoning,  whether  of  certain  or  of 
probable  evidence,  does  finally  refolve  itfelf 
into  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  we 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon 
their  own  authority ; that  therefore  common 
fenfe  is  the  foundation  and  the  ftandard  of  all 
juft  reafoning;  and  that  the  genuine  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  are  never  erroneous: — yet, 
by  what  criterion  ffiall  we  know  a fentiment 
of  nature  from  a prejudice  of  education,  a 
didate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of 
an  inveterate  opinion  ? Muft  every  principle 

be 
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be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  believe  with* 
out  being  able  to  ailign  a reafon  ? then  where 
is  our  fecurity  againft  prejudice  and  implicit 
faith  ! Or  muft  every  principle  that  feems 
intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable, 
be  reafoned  upon,  that  we  may  know  whe- 
ther it  be  really  what  it  ieems  ? then  where 
our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fo  much  in- 
llfbing  on,  of  fubjeding  common  fenfe  to  the 
teft  of  reafoning! — At  what  point  mull  rea-  i 
fon  flop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the  didated 
of  common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  decihve  and  i 
final  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  fo  little  attended  to : for  a full 
and  fatisfadory  difeuliton  of  it  would  do  more 
real  fervice  to  the  philolbphy  of  human  na- 
ture, than  all  the  fyftems  of  logic  in  the 
world ; would  at  once  exalt  pneumatology 
to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on 
a firm  and  unchangeable  foundation ; and 
would  go  a great  way  to  banilh  fophiftry 
from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  feepti- 
cifm.  This  is  indeed  the  grand  delidera- 
tum  in  logic ; of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
■ moral  fciences,  than  the  difeovery  of  the 
longitude  to  navigation.  That  I fhall  fully 
folve  this  difficulty,  I am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I humbly 
hope  I lhall  be  able  to  throw  foroe  light  on 
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the  fubjeft,  and  contribute  a little  to  faci- 
litate the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  lame*  purfuit.  If  I can 
accomplifh  even  this,  I (hall  do  a fervice  to 
truth,  philofophy,  and  mankind : if  I ftiould 
be  thought  to  fail,  there  is  yet  fomething  me- 
ritorious in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet  the 
example,  may  be  of  confequence. 

I (hall  endeavour  to  condudl  the  reader  to 
the  concluCon  I have  come  to  on  this  fub- 
jecfl,  by  the  fame  fteps  that  led  me  thither ; 
a method  which  I prefume  will  be  more 
p^rfpicuous,  and  more  fatisfying,  than  if 
I were  firft  to  lay  down  a theory,  and  then 
aflign  the  reafons.  By  the  way,  I cannot 
help  expre(ling  a wi(h,  that  this  method  of 
inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to  us^ 
not  only  their  difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  pro- 
cefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whether  ac- 
cidental or  intentional,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common 
Senfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.  But  when  I refled:, . that 
in  fume  of  the  fciences  it  has  been  long  fet- 
tled, with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadion,  I conceive  better  hopes; 
and  flatter  myfelf,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 

pofliblc 
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poflible  to  fix  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind.  The  fcicnces  in  >vhich  this  boundary 
has  been  long  fettled  and  acknowledged,  are, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy ; and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been 
difcovcred  in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other. 
Now,  there  is  not  a more  effeftual  way  of 
learning  the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attend- 
ing to  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  have  per- 
formed in  it  moft  fuccefsfully : a maxim 
which,  I fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveftigating  truth,  than  to  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts.  Let  us  fee,  then, 
whether,  by  attending  to  the  practice  of  ma- 
thematicians and  natural  philofophers,  as  con- 
trafted  with  the  pradlice  of  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  the  human,  mind,  we  can  make 
any  difcoveries  preparatory  to  the  folution  of 
this  difficulty. 
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Confirmation  of  this  theory  from  the  PraSlice  of 
Mathematicians  and  Natural  Pbilofophers. 


SECT.  I. 

HAT  the  diftinftion  between  Reafon 
and  Common  Senfe,  as  here  explained# 
is  acknowledged  by  mathematicians,  we  have 
already  fliown*.  They  have  been  wife 
enough  to  truft  to  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  to  take  that  for  truth  which  they 
were  under  a neceffity  of  believing,  even 
though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prove  it 
by  argument.  When  a mathematician  ar- 
rives, in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a 
principle  which  he  muft  believe,  and  which 
is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  no  arguments 
could  either  illuftrate  or  enforce' it,  he  then 
knows,  that  his  reafon  can  carry  him  no 
further,  and  he  fits  down  contented  : and  if 
he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  whole  inve- 

iligation 

* Sfe  part  i.  chap,  z,  fcil.  i. 
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ftigation  is  fairly  conducted,  and  does  indeed 
terminate  in  this  felf-evident  principle,  he  is 
perfuaded,  that  his  conclufion  is  true,  and 
cannot  pplfibly  be  falfe.  Whereas  the  modern 
fceptics,  from  a ftrange  Conceit,  that  the  dic-^ 
tates  of  their  underftanding  arc  fallacious,  and 
that  nature  has  her  roguifti  emiffaries  in  every 
corner,  commiflioned  and  fworn  to  play  tricks 
with  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  in  their  heart 
to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  their  common  fenfe.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a great  advantage  to  geometry,  that 
its  firft  principles  are  fo  few,  its  ideas  fo  di- 
ftindl,  and  its  language  fo  definite.  Yet  a 
captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler  might, 
by  dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the  principles 
even  of  this  fcicnce  in  confufion,  provided 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while*.  But  geo- 
metrical paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  at-  ' 
tention  of  the  public ; whereas  moral  para- 
doxes, when  men  begin  to  look  about  for  ar- 
guments in  vindication  of  impiety,  debau- 
chery, and  injuftice,  become  wonderfully 
interefting,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a power- 
ful and  numerous  patronage.  The  corrupt 
judge;  the  prollituted  courtier;  the  ftatef- 

maa 

♦a  vThe  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  has  actually 
attempted  this  in  his  fird  volume  : but  findings  no  doubt,  that 
the  public  would  not  take  any  concern  in  that  j^rt  of  hh  fy* 
item,  he  has  not  republKhcd  it  in  his  Essays. 
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man  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country ; the  pettifogger, 
who  fattens  on  the  fpoils  of  the  fatherleft 
and  widow ; the  oppreflbr,  who,  to  pamper 
his  own  beaftly  appetite,  abandons  the  de- 
ferving  peafant  to  beggary  and  deipair ; the 
hypocrite,  the  debauchee,  the  gamefter,  the 
hlafphemer, — prick  up  their  ears  when  they 
are  told,  that  a celebrated  author  has  written 
a book  full  of  fuch  comfortable  doctrines  as 
the  following  That  juftice  is  not  a natural, 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly  on 
the  arbitrary  inftitutions  of  men*,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  eflablifhment  of  civil  fociety, 
hot  at  all  incumbent : — That  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  corporeal  virtues,  are  all  of  the  fame 
kind  f > in  other  words.  That  to  want  ho- 
.nefty,  to  want  underftanding,  and  to  want  a 
leg,  are  equally  the  objeds  of  moral  difappro- 
bation  j and  therefore  that  it  is  no  more  a 
man’s  duty  to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to 
have  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  theftrength  and 
beauty  of  Achilles  : — ^That  every  human  ac- 
tion is  necelTary,  and  could  not  have  been  dif-  • 
ferent  from  what  it  is  $ : — That  when  we 
fpeak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  be- 
ing, God  himfelf  not  excepted,  we  u(e  words 

with* 

• Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  37. 

*)*  Ibid  vol.  3.  part  3.  4. 

% Hume’s  vol.  2.  p.  91.  edit.  1767. 
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without  meaning: — That  we  can  form 
idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with, 
any  power,  much  lefs  of  one  endued  with 
infinite  power  \ and  that  we  can  never  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  any  objedt,  or  quality 
of  an  objedl:,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 
an  idea  * : — That  it  is  unreafonable  to  believe 
God  to  be  infinitely  wife  and  good,  while 
there  is  any  evil  or  diforder  in  the  univerfc; 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  univerfe  proceeds  from  a caufef 
That  the  external  material  world  docs  not 
exift  X ; and  that  if  the  external  world  be 
once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its  exiftcnce,  we 
fhall  be  at  a lofe  to  find  arguments  by  which 
we  may  prove  the  Being  of  God,  or  any  of 
his  attributes!!: That  thofe  who  be- 
lieve any  thing  certainly  are  fools  : 

That  adultery  muft  be  pradlifed,  if  then 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life  j that, 
if  generally  pradlifed,  it  would  foon  ceafe  to 
be  fcandalous  ; and  that,  if  pradlifed  fecretly 
and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come 

to 

• Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  3O2  45a. 
icc. 

f Hume’s  EfTay  on  a Particular  Providence  and  Future 
State. 

J Berkeley’s  and  Hume’s  W’’orks  fajpm. 

II  Hume’s  EflTay  on  the  Acatleraical  or  Sceptical  Philofophy, 

psu*!  I. 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  u p-  4^®* 
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to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all  * That  the 
qucftion  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  foul 
is  unintelligible  t : — That  matter  and  motion 
may  often  be  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
thought  X • — That  the  foul  of  man  becomes 
every  different  moment  a different  being  || ; 
fo  that  the  adlions  I performed  laft  year,  or 
yefterday,  or  this  morning,  \\'hether  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  are  no  more  imputable  to 
me,  than  the  virtues  of  Ariftides  are  impu- 
table to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the 
Man  of  Ross. 

I know  no  geometrical  axiom,  more  per- 
fpicuous,  more  evident,  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged, than  this  propofition,  (which 
every  man  believes  of  himfejf,)  My  body 
cxifts  i**  yet  this  has  been  denied,  and  vo- 
lumes written  to  prove  it  falfe.  Who  will 
pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  fcep- 
ticifm  and  fophiftry  ? Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  can  flop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has 
already  attacked  the  exiftence,  both  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  human  foul  ? When 
it  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  I 
cannot  fee  why  it  may  not  as  well  deny  a 

whole 


• Hume's  EfTiys,  vol.  2.  p.  409.  edit.  1767. 
f Trcatife  of  Humaa  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  434, 
t Id.  ibid. 

II  Id.  vol.  !•  p«  48. 
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whole  to  be  greater  than  a part,  the  radii  of 
the  fame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another ; 
and  affirm,  that  two  right  lines  do  contain  a 
fpace,  and  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Had  our  fceptics  been  confulted  when  the 
firft  geometrical  inftitutions  were  compiled, 
they  would  have  given  a ftrange  turn  to  the 
face  of  affairs.  They  would  have  demanded 
reafons  for  the  belief  of  every  axiom ; and  as 
none  could  have  been  given,  would  have  fu- 
fpeiled  a fallacy ; and  probably  (for  the  art 
of  metaphyfical  book-making  is  not  of  diffi- 
cult attainment)  have  made  books  to  prove 
a priori,  that  an  axiom,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, cannot  be  true ; or  at  leaft  that  we 
cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  whether  it 
is  fo  or  not.  “ Take  heed  to  yourfelves, 
gentlemen  t 1^7  ^he 

**  foundations  of  a fciencc ; be‘  careful  to 
lay  them  as  deep  as  poffible.  Let  the 
love  of  doubt  and  difputation  animate 
you  to  invincible  perfeverence.  You  muft 
‘‘  go  deeper;  truth  (if  there  be  any  fuch 
“ thing)  loves  profundity  and  darknefs. 

“ Hitherto  I fee  you  quite  diftindUy;  and, 

“ let  me  tell  you,  that  is  a ftrong  pre- 
“ fumption  againft  your  method  of  opera-  . 

tion.  I would  not  give  twopence  for 
y that  philofophy  which  is  obvious  and  in- 

“ telligible. 
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telligible*.  Tear  up  that  prejudice,  that 
I may  fee  what  fupports  it.  I fee  you  can- 
not move  it,  and  therefore  am  violently 
difpofed  to  queftion  its  liability  j you  can- 
not pierce  it,  therefore  who  knows  but  it 
may  be  made  of  unfound  materials  ? There 
is  no  trulling  to  appearances.  It  is  the 
glory  of  a philofopher  to  doubt  i yea,  he 
mull  doubt,  both  when  he  is  doubtful, 
and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  f . Some- 
times, indeed,  we  philofophers  are  ablb- 
lutely  and  necelfarily  determined  to  live, 
and  talk,  and  adl,  like  other  people,  and  to 
believe  the  exiftence  both  of  ourfelves  and 
of  other  things  : but  to  this  abfolute.  and 
necelfary  determination,  we  ought  not 
to  fubmit,  but  in  every  incident  of  life 
Hill  to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.  Yes, 
friend,  I tell  you,  we  ought  Hill  to  do 
what  is  contrary  to  that  to  which  we  are 
ablblutely  and  necelfarily  determined  t.  I 
fee  you  preparing  to  fpeak ; but  I tell 

" you 


* Sec  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  ^ 

i **  A true  fceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  philofophical 
•*  doubts,  as  well  as  of  his  philofophical  conviction/' 

+ « I j-  , of  Human  Nature,  vet.  I./>.  474. 

^ I I dine,  I play  a game  at  back.gammon,  I conTerfc, 
and  am  merry  with  my  friends,-  and  when,  after  three  or 
« four  hours  amulianent,  I would  return  to  thefe  fpeculations, 

the^ 
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**  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you  reafon  or  be- 
“ lieve  any  thing  certainly  you  area  fooP. — 

**  Good  Sir,  how  deep  muft  we  dig  ? Is  not 
this  a fure  foundation? — I have  no  reafon 
to  think  fo,  as  I cannot  fee  what  is  under  it,  ^ 
Then  we  muft  dig  downward  in  infinitum  ! 

**  — And  why  not?  You  think  you  are  ar- 
**  rived  at  certainty.  This  very  conceit  of 
yours  is  a proof  that  you  have  not  gone 
**  deep  enough : for  you  muft  know,  that 
the  underftanding,  when  it  adls  alone, 

‘‘  and  according  to  its  moft  general  prin- 
**  ciples,  entirely  fubverts  itfelf,  and  lei^ves 
**  not  the  lowed  degree  of  evidence  in  any 

pro- 

• 

they  appear  focold,  fo  ftrained,  and  (b  ridiculous,  that  I 
y cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them  any  further.  Here 
then  I find  myfelf  abiblutely  and  neceffarily  determined  to 
live,  and  talk,  and  aft,  like  other  people  in  the  comnion  af- 
fairs  of  life/*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  voL  i.  p,  467. 

**  In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  outfit  ftill  to  preferve  our 
**  Icepticifin.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water 
**  refrefiies,  *tis  only  becaufe  it  cofls  us  too  much  pains  to 
think  otherwife.  Nay,  if  we  are  philofophers,  it  ought 
only  to  be  upon  fceptical  principles.** 

Id.  p.  469, 

♦ If  I muft  be  a fool,  as  all  thole  who  reafon  or  believe 
**  any  thing  certainly  are,  my  follies  Ihall  at  leaft  be  natural 
and  agreeable.**  Id,  p,  468. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  expreflion  makes  it  difficult  to  gueft, 
whether  Mr.  Hume  means,  that  all  who  believe  any  thing  are 
certainly  fools,  or  that  all  are  fools  who  believe  any  thing  /# 
he  certain,— whether  w^e  fuppofe  it  to  have  the  former 
meaning, Of  the  Utter,  is  a thing  of  fniall  concern. 
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propofition,  either  in  philofophy  or  com- 
mondife*.  This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar 
'may  feem  as  great  a contradidlion  or  para- 
dox,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a man’a 
jumping  down  his  own  throat : but  we 
whofe  brains  are  heated  with  metaphyfic, 
**  are  not  ftartled  at  paradoxes  or  contradic- 
tions,  becaufe  we  are  ready  to  rejedt  all 
belief  and  rcafoning,  and  can  loc4c  upon 
no  opinion  dven  as  more  probable  or  more 
**  likely  than  another  f . You  are  no  true 
**  philofopher  if  you  either  begin  or  end 
your  inquiries  with  the  belief  of  any  thing. 
~Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difputc  as 
long  as  you  pleafe ; but  I believe  that  I am 
come  to  a fure  foundation : here  therefore 
**  will  I begin  to  build,  for  I am  certain  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  trufting  to  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  that  which  is  immoveable. — Cer- 
**  tain!  Poor  credulous  fool ! Hark  ye,  fir- 
**  rah,  you  may  be  what  tHc  vulgar  call  an 
honeft  man,  and  a good  workman ; but  I 
am  certain  (I  mean  I am  in  doubt  whether 

“ I m ay 


• Verbatim  from  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  toI.  i.  p, 
464,  4^5* 

+ **  The  intenfe  view  of  thefc' manifold  contradiftion?  and 

* ^ 

imperfections  in  human  rcafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  and 
heated  my  brain,  that  I am  ready  to  rejeCt  all  belief  and 
“ rcafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  pro* 
bablc  or  likely  than  another. 

'Treatife  of  Human  Nature ^ voL  p»  ^66* 
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**  I may  not  be  certain)  that  you  are  no 
philofopher.  Philofopher  indeed ! to  take 
a thing  of  fuch  confequence  for  granted, 
without  proof,  without  examination!  I 
hold  you  four  to  dhe,  that  I (hall  demon- 
“ ftrate  a priori^  that  thijj  fame  edifice  of 
yours  will  be  good  for  nothjng.  I am  in- 
dined  to  think,  that  we  live  in  too  early  a 
period  to  difcover  any  principles  that 
will  bear  the  examination  of  the  lateft  pof- 
terity ; the  world.  Sir,  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
**  the  years  of  difcreiion : it  will  be  time  e- 
**  tiough,  two  or  three  thoufartds  years  heuce> 
for  men  to  begin  to  dogmatize,  and  affirm, 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  a triangle 
is  not  a fquare,  that  the  radii  of  the  fame 
circle  are  equal,  that  a whole  is  greater 
than  one  of  its  parts ; that  ingratitude  and 
murder  are  crimes,  that  benevolence,  juf- 
**  tice,  and  fortitude,  are  virtues  i that  fire 
“ burns,  that  the  fun  ffiines,  that  human 
**  creatures  exift,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a thing 
as  exiftence.  Thefc  are  points  which  our 
pofterity,  if  they  be  wife,  will  very  pro- 
bably  rejedl  Thefc  are  points,  which  if 

they 

^ Perhaps  we  are  fllll  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
to  difcover  any  principUs  which  will  bear  the  examination 
of  the  latefl  pofterity.” 

Treatifs  of  Humgn  voL  i . p»  A7$ 
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**  they  do  not  rejeft,  they  will  be  arrant 
**  fools.  This  is  my  judgment,  and  lamcer- 
tain  it  is  right.  I maintain,  indeed,  that 
**  mankind  are  certain  of  nothing : but  I 
**  maintain,  notwithftStiding,  that  my  own 
**  opinions  are  true.  And  if  any  body  is  ill- 
natured  enough  to  call  this  a contradi(5lion» 
I proteft  again  ft  his  judgment,  and  once  for 
y all  declare,  that  I mean  not  either  tocon- 
y tradidl  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  myfelf 
guilty  of  felf-con tradition. 

1 am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  fcience 

but 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  laying  any  ftreis  on  de- 
tached fcQtences,  and  for  underllanding  thefe  flroag  expref^ 
iions  in  a flridt  fignification.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  any  unfair  advantages.  I ihould  willingly  impute  thefe 
abfurd  leoteoces  and  exprelTions  to  the  author’s  inadvertency  : 
but  then  I mud  impute  the  whole  fydem  to  the  fame  caufe  ; 
tor  they  imply  nothing  that  is  not  again  and  again  inculcated, 
cither  dire^ly  orindire^ly,  in  Mr.  Hume’s  writings.  It  is  true 
lome  of  them  are  felf  contradiftory,  and  all  of  them  (trongly 
difplay  the  futility  of  this  pretended  fcience.  Hut  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  I They  who  allow  thcmfclvcs  to  contradift  mat- 
ter of  fadl,  cither  in  convcrfaiion  or  writing,  will  find  it  no 
cafy  matter  to  avoid  contradiding  themfelvcs.— Again,  if  this 
fcience  be  fo  uiekls,  aud  if  its  inutility  be  fometimes  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf,  why,  it  may  be  faid,  fb 
much  zeal  in  confuting  it  ? For  this  plain  reaibn,  Becaufe  it  ia 
immoral  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unprofitable  and  abfurd ; 
and  becaufe,  with  all  its  abfurdity,  it  has  been  approved  and 
admired  by  fciolids,  fops,  and  profligates ; and  been  the  oaca- 
’Tion  of  much  evil  to  indi  viduals,  and  of  much  detriment  as  well 
as  danger  to  fociety. 
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but  mathematics.  But  I fuppofe  that  in 
every  (cience,  fome  kind  of  certainty  is  at- 
tainable, or  fomething  at  lead  fufficient  to 
command  belief : and  whether  this  reft  on 
felf-evident  axioms>  or  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory  or  teftimony,  it  is  ftill  cer- 
tain to  me,  if  I feel  that  I muft  believe  it^ 
And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry, 

I prefume  it  would  be  confident  both  with 
logic  and  with  good  fenfe,  to  take  that  for  an  [ 
ultimate  principle,  which  forces  our  belief  by 
its  own  intrinfic  evidence,  and  which  cannot  by 
any  reajoning  be  rendered  more  evident. 


S fi  C T.  il 

» 

T N natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  and  matheriiatical  evidence  go  hand 
in  handj  and  the  one  produces  convicdiont 
as  affeclually  as  the  other.  A natural  philo- 
fopher  would  tnake  a poor  figure,  fhould  he 
take  it  in  his  head  to  disbelieve  or  didrud 
the  evidence  of  his  fenfes.  The  time  was, 
indeed,  when  matters  were  on  a different 
looting;  when  phyfical  truths  were  made 
out,  not  by  experiment  and  obfervation,  bul 
by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  of  in  the  more  com- 
pendious way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natural  phi- 
lofophy was  then,  what  the  philofophy  of 
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the  mind  in  the  hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now, 
a fyfl-em  of  fophifms,  contrived  for  the  vindi- 

- cation  of  falfe  theories. 

That  natural  philofophers  never  qiieftion 

- the  evidence  of  fenfe;  nor  feek  either  to  dif- 
prove  or  to  corredl  it  by  reafoning,  is  a po- 
fition,  which  to  many  may  at  firft-  fight 
feem  difputable.  I forfee  feveral  objed:ions, 
but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  examining  two 
of  the  moft  important.  And  thefe  I fhall 
fet  in  fuch  a light,  as  will,  I hope,  fhow 
them  to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preclude  all  other  objedions. 

I.  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
our  phyfical  obfervations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  rejed  the  evidence  of 
fight,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  extenfion, 
figure  and  diflance  of  vifible  objeds,  and 
truft  to  that  of  touch,,  which  we  know  to  be* 
lefs  fallacious  ? I fee  two  buildings  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountain ; they  feem  to  my 
eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  of 
a round  (hape,  and  not  larger  than  my  two 
thumbs : but  I have  been  at  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing afcertained  their  diftance,  fize,  and  figure,' 
by  touch  or  menfuration,  I know,  that  they 
are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  afunder,  and 
fifty  feet  high.  Do  I not  in  this  cafe  rejed 
the  evidence  of  my  fight  as  fallacious,  and 
trufi  to  that  of  touch  ? And  what  is  it  but 
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reafon  that  induces  me  to  do  fo  ? How  then 
can  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon  ? — It  will  how- 
ever, be  eafy  to  fhow^  that  in  this  inftance 
we  dirtruH:  neither  fight  nor  touch,  but  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  both  ; not  becaufe  we  can 
confirm  their  evidence  by  reafoning,*  but  be- 
caufe the  law  of  our  nature  will  not  permit 
us  to  difbelieve  their  evidence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objefts  when 
you  lliut  your  eyes  ? No. — It  is,  then,  by 
your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them  ? It 
is. — Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing  in 
thefe  two  objects,  but  a certain  vifible  mag- 
nitude, extcnfion  and  figure  ? No. — Do  you 
believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to 
your  eyes  round,  three  feet  afunder,  and  of 
the  fize  of  your  thumbs?  Yes,  I believe 
they  have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes. — And 
do  you  not  alfo  believe,  that,  to  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at  thefe 
objeils  from  the  place  in  which  you  now 
ftand,  they  have  the  very  fame  appearance  ? 

I have  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife. — You  * 
‘believe,  then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude, 
diftance  and  fhape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what 
it  appears  to  be  ? or  do  you  think  that  your 
eyes  fee  wrong  ? Be  fure,  the  vifible  magni- 
tude, figure  and  difiance,  are  not  different 
from  what  I perceive  them  to  be,— But  hoW 
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do  you  know,  that  what  you  perceive  by  fight 
either  exifts,  or  is  what  it  appears  to  be?  Not 
by  reafoning,  but  by  inflinft. 

Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a true  perception.  It 
is  a law  of  nature.  That  while  vifible  objefts 
retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  magnitude  be- 
comes lefs  as  the  diftance  becomes  greater : 
and  the  proportion  between  the  increafing 
diftance  and  the  decreafing  vifible  magnitude 
is  fo  well  known,  that  the  vifible  magnitude 
of  any  given  objedl  placed  at  a given  diftance, 
may  be  afeertained  with  geometrical  exaftnefs. 
The  true  vifible  magnitude  of  objects  is  there- 
fore a fixed  and  determinate  thing ; that  is, 
the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  fame  objed:,  at 
the  fame  diftance,  is  always  the  fame : wc 
believe,  that  it  is  what  our  eyes  perceive  it  to 
be ; if  we  did  not,  the  art  of  perfpedive  would 
be  impoflible ; at  leaft  we  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  objeft  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger 
' than  your  thumb  ; and  you  believe  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  high  : how  is  that  fenfation  recon- 
cilcable  with  this  belief?  You  may  eafily  re- 
concile them,  by  recollecting,  (what  is  ob- 
vious enough,)  that  the  objedl  of  your  belief 
is  the  tangible  magnitude ; that  of  your  fen-  . 
fatioii,  the  vifible.  The  vifible  magnitude 

is 
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is  a perception  of  fenfe ; and  we  have  feen  al- 
ready, that  it  is  conceived  to  be  a true,  and 
not  a fallacious  perception:  the  tangible  mag- 
nitude you  do  not  at  prefent  perceive  by  fenfe; 
you  only  remember  it ; or  perhaps  you  infer 
it  from  the  vifible,  in  confequence  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perfpedtive.  When 
we  fee  a lump  of  fait  at  a little  diftance,  we 
may  perhaps  take  it  for  fugar.  Is  this  a falfc 
lenfation?  is  this  a proof,  either  that  our 
tafte,  or  that  our  fight  is  fallacious?  No: 
this  is  only  an  erroneous  opinion  formed  upon 
a true  fenfation.  A falfe  fcnfation  we  can- 
not fuppofe  it  to  be,  without  fuppofing  that 
taftes  are  perceived  by  the  eyes.  And  you 
cannot  believe  your  opinion  of  the  magnitude 
» of  thefe  towers  to  be  a falfe  fenfation,  except 
you  believe  that  tangible  qualities  are  per- 
ceived by  fight.  When  we  {peak  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  objedls,  we  generally  mean  the  tan- 
gible magnitude,  which  is  no  more  an  objeft 
of  fight  than  of  hearing.  For  it  is  demon- 
ftrated  in  optics,  that  a perfon  endued  with 
fight,  but  fo  fettered  from  his  birth  as  to  have 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  by 
touch,  could  never  form  any  diftindl  notion 
of  the  diftance,  extenfion,  magnitude,  or  fi- 
gure of  any  thing.  Thefe  are  perceptions, 
not  of  fight,  but  of  touch.  We  judge  of 

them 
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them  indeed  from  the  vifible  appearance  j but 
it  is  only  in  confequence  of  our  having  found, 
that  certain  changes  in  the  vifible  appearance 
do  always  accompany,  and  intimate,  certain 
changes  in  the  tangible  difiance,  magnitude, 
t and  figure.  Vifible  magnitude,  and  tangible 
magnitude,  are  quite  different  things  j the 
former  changes  with  every  change  of  dirtance, 
the  latter  is  always  the  fame ; the  one  is  per^ 
ceived  by  one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another. 
So  that  when  you  fay,  1 fee  a tower  two  miles 
off,  which  appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
and  yet  I believe  it  to  be  a thoufand  times 
bigger  than  my  whole  body  j— your  fenfation 
is  perfetflly  confiftent  with  your  belief:  the 
V contrariety  is  merely  verbal ; for  the  word 
bigger y in  the  firft  claufe,  refers  to  vifible, 
in  the  fecond,  to  tangible  magnitude.  There 
IS  here  no  more  real  inconfifiency  than  if  you 
were  to  fay,  I fee  a conical  body  of  a white 
colour,  and  I believe  it  to  have  a fweet  tafte. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this, 
it  muft  arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  con^- 
found  the  objeds  of  fight  and  touch,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  two  fenfes.  As  the  knowr 
ledge  of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  conlc'^ 
qucnce  to  our  happinefs  and  prefervation, 
thin  the  knowledge  of  vifible  appearances, 
which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither  good 
nor  harm  j we  fix  our  principal  attention  on 

the 
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the  tangible  magnitude,  the  vifible  appear- 
ance fcrving  only  as  a fign  by  which  we  judge 
of  it : the  mind  makes  an  inftantaneous  tran- 
fition  from  the  vifible  appearance,  which  it 
overlooks,  to  the  tangible  quality,  on  which 
it  fixeth  its  attention  ; and  the  fign  is  as  little 
attended  to,  in  comparifon  of  the  thing  fig- 
nified,  as  the  fliape  of  written  charafters,  or 
the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in  comparifon 
of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  means 
to  communicate.  ' 

But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
diftinguifli  between  vifible  and  tangible  mag- 
nitude. Many  philofophers  have  affirmed, 
and  the  vulgar  ftill  believe,  that  magnitude 
is  a fenfation  both  of  fight  and  touch:  thofe 
people,  therefore,  when  fenfible  of  the  di- 
miniflied  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant  ob- 
jeft,  rnilft  fuppofe,  that  the  perception  they 
receive  by  fight  of  the  magnitude  of  that  ob- 
jeft,  is  really  a falfe  perception  ; becaufe  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  ffiould  receive  by  touch, 
or  even  by  fight,  if  the  objed:  were  within 
three  yards  of  their  eyes.  At  any  rate,  they 
muft  fuppofe,  that  what  their  fight  perceives 
concerning  magnitudes  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on  ; and  therefore  that  their  fight 
is  a fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  objedion  have  as  much  weight  as 
you  pleafe ; yet  will  it  not  prove,  that  the 
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evidence  of  fenfe  may  be  either  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  reafon,  Suppofe  then  I perceive 
real  magnitude,  both  by  light  and  touch.  I 
obferve,  that  what  my  fight  perceives  of  mag«!* 
nitude  is  not  always  conliftent,  either  with  it- 
felf,  or  with  the  fenfations  received  by  touch 
from  the  fame  objedl.  The  fame  man,  with-p 
in  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix  feet  high,  and 
not  one  foot  high,  according  as  I view  him 
^t  the  diftance  of  tvvo  yards  or  of  two  miles* 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ? both  fenfa- 
tions I cannot  believe  ? for  that  the  man  really 
changes  his  ftature,  is  altogether  incredible, 
I believe  his  ftature  to  be  always  the  fame  j 
and  I find,  that  to  my  touch  it  always  ap-» 
pears  the  fame;  and  that,  when  I look  at 
the  man  at  the  diftance  of  a few  feet,  my  vi-r 
iible  perception  of  his  magnitude  coincides 
with  my  tangible  perception.  I mifft  there- 
fore belieye,  that  what  my  fight  intimates 
concerning  the  magnitude  of  diftant  objedts  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  But  whence  arifcs 
this  belief?  Can  I prove,  by  argument,  that 
the  man  does  not  change  his  ftature  ? that 
the  fenfe,  whofe  perceptions  are  all  confiftent, 
is  a true,  and  not  a fallacious  faculty  ? or  that 
•-  a fenfe  is  not  fallacious,  when  its  perceptions 
''coincide  with  the  perceptions  of  another  fenfe? 
'“‘Np?  ? prove  tipne  of  thefc  points.  It  i$ 
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inftindl,  and  not  reafon,  that  determines  me 
to  believe  my  touch ; it  is  inftindl,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determines  me  to  believe,  that 
vifible  fenfations,  when  confident  with  tan- 
gible, are  not  fallacious;  and  it  is  either  in- 
ftindt,  or  reafoning  founded  on  experience, 
(that  is,  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe),  that  de- 
termines me  to  believe  the  man’s  ftature  a 
permane.it,  and  not  a changeable  thing.  The 
evidence  of  fenfe  is  therefore  decifive ; from ' 
it  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon  : and  if  I were 
to  become  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I Ihould 
believe  neither  the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other; 
and  of  all  experience,  and  experimental  rea- 
foning, I fhould  become  equally  diftruftful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifeeping  or  , 
carelefs  fpeftator  may  be  confirmed,  or  cor- 
redled,  by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive, 
or  more  fagacious,  fb  the  evidence  of  an 
imperfect  fenfe  may  be  correfted  by  that  of 
another  fenfe  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfect.  But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  never  ^ 
be  correfted  by  any  reafoning,  except  by 
that  which  proceeds  on  a fuppofiticn,  tha( 
our  fenfes  are  not  fallacious.  And  all  our 
notions  concerning  the  perfeftion  or  imper- 
fc(ftion  of  fenfe  are  either  inftindive,  and 
therefore  principles  of  common  fenfe;  or 
founded  in  experience,  and  therefore  ulti- 
mately 
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mately  refolvablc  into  this  maxim.  That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  represent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  mafter 
Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  perceptions 
of  maguitude.  He  juftly  enough  obferves, 
that  no  principle  can  be  confuted,  except  by 
another  more  evident  principle ; and,  there- 
fore, that  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted 
at  all* : that  the  teftimony  of  the  noftrils 

con- 


* See  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  10.— Lucretius  de  rcrum 
Datura,  lib.  4.  ver.  4S0.  This  author  had  fagacity  ebougk 
to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  nyrrhonifm,  and  to  make  fcveral 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  evidence.  But  in  applying 
thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  by  no 
means  conliftcnt.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  a melanclioly 
fpcftaclc  ; it  is  the  pi<51ure  of  a great  genius  in  the  ftate  of 
lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of  his  fe«5l  comes  acrofs  hi* 
imngination,  he  argaes  with  propriety,  perfpicuity,  and  ele- 
gance. Pathos  of  fentinient,  fweetnefs  of  ftyle,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  a be?.uly,  and  fometimes  a majefty,  of  deferip- 
tion,  not  unworthy  of  Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly  amufing, 
in  fpite  of  its  abfurd  philolophy.  A talent  for  exlenfive  ob- 
fervation  he  feems  to  have  polIeiE  J io  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
hut  where-ever  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epicure.! nifm  are  con» 
cerned,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a falle  medium.  So  fatal 
is  the  adrnilTion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted und'crilanding  have  as  much  need  to  guard  againft  them, 
as  thofc  of  the  mcaneft  Cvipacity.  If  they  are  fo  imprudent,  or 
fr>  unfortunite,  as  to  adopt  them,  their  fuperior  genius,  like 
the  ftrength  of  a madman,  will  ferve  no  oth.er  purpofe  than  to 
involve  them  in  greater  di/Hcultics,  and  g ve  them  the  power 
of  doing  more  mifehief. 
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concerninj^  odour  cannot  be  corrc:d:ed  or  re- 
futed by  that  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the 
€ar,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
by  the  tafte;  becaufe  each  of  thefe  . fenfes 

hath  a fet  of  objedls  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of 
which  the  other  fcnfe$  cannot  judge,  becaufe 

indeed  they  cannot  perceive  them.  All  this 
is  very  well ; but  there  is  one  thing  wanting, 
which  I ihould  think  obvious  enough,  evein 
to  one  of  Epicurean  principles.  Of  tailes  we 
judge  by  the  palate  only;  of  fmell,  by  the 
noftrils  only ; of  found,  by  the  ears  only ; of 
colours,  by  the  fight  only ; of  hardnefs,  foft^ 
nefs,  heat,  cold,  6cc.  by  the  touch  only;  but 
of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.  In  regard  to  magnitude,  we  mufl: 
therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our 
touch,  or  both,  or  neither.  To  believe  nei- 
ther is  irnpoflible : if  we  believe  both,  we 
fliall  contradict  ourfelves  : if  we  truft  our 
fight,  and  not  our  touch,  our  belief  at  one 
time  will  be  inconfiftent  with  our  belief  at 
another;  we  fiiall  think  the  fame  man  fix 
feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high  : wc  muft 
therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  wc  would 
exert  any  confident  belief  in  regard  to  mag- 
nitude. 

2.  But  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experiments, 
acknowledge  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fenfe,  w’hen 
we  have  reccurfe  to  the  telefcope  and  microf- 

cope ; 
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cope ; and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  light, 
which^  to  our  unafTifted  fight,  appears  one 
uniform  uncompounded  thing,  we  tranfmit 
the  rays  of  it  through  a prifm  ? I anfwer, 
this  implies  the  imperfe5Hon^  not  the  deceit^ 
fulnefsy  of  fenfe.  For  if  I fuppofe  my  fight 
fallacious,  I can  no  more  truft  it,  when  af- 
lifted  by  a tdefcope  or  microfeope,  than 
when  unaflifted.  I cannot  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  my  unaflifted  fight; 
and  I can  as  little  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  my  fight  aflifted  by  glaflfes. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to 
believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform  uncom- 
pounded thing  ? and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error  ? and  what  can  redlify  this 
error  but  reafoning  ? — I anfwer,  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  light  to  the  unaflifted  eye  appears 
uncompounded  and  uniform.  If  from  this  I 
infer,  that  light  is  precifely  what  it  appears 
to  be,  I form  a wrong  judgment,  which  I ma3r 
afterwards  redlify,  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
when  I fee  a ray  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
a prifm.  Here  an  error  of  judgment,  or  a 
falfe  inference  of  reafon,  is  redlified  by  my 
trufting  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe ; to  which 
evidence  inftindt  or  common  fenfe  determines 
me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads  me 
to  form  this  wrpng  judgment  ? Do  not  all 
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mankind  naturally,  and  previoufly  to  all  in- 
fluence from  education,  judge  in  the  fame 
manner?  Did  not  all  philofophers  before 
Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to  this 
day,  believe  that  light  is  a fimple  fluid  ? — 
I anfwer.  Common  Senfe  teacheth  me,  and 
all  mankind,  to  truft  to  experience.  Expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  our  unaflifled  light, 
though  fufficiently  acute  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  dif- 
cern  the  minute  texture  of  vilible  objefts. 
If,  notwithftanding  this  experience,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  minute  texture  of  light,  or  of 
any  other  vilible  fubltance,  is  nothing  differ- 
ent from  that  appearance  which  we  perceive 
by  the  naked  eye  j then  our  belief  contradicts 
our  experience,  and  confequently  is  inconfift- 
ent  with  common  Icnfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience  fuf- 
-^cient  to  convince  you,  that  your  fenfes  are 
not  acute  enough  todifeern  the  texture  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies  ? Then  it  is  cer- 

tain, that  I can  never  attain  this  conviction 
by  mere  reafoning.  If  a man  were  to 
reafon  a priori  about  the  nature  of  light, 
he  might  chop  logic  till  doomfday,  before 
he  convinced  me,  that  light  is  compounded 
of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  But  if  he 
tell  me  of  experiments  which  he  has  made, 
or  which  he  knows  to  have  been  made,  this 
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■is  quite  another  matter.  I believe  his  tefti- 
mony,  and  it  makes  up  for  my  own  want  of 
experience.  When  I confide  in  his  veracity, 
1 conceive,  and  believe,  that  his  fenfcs  com- 
municated a true  perception  ; and  that,  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place,  I lliculd  alio  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfe,  that  light  is  truly  compounded  of  rays 
of  feven  different  colours.  But  I muft  re- 
peat, that  a fuppofition  of*  my  fenfcs  be- 
ing fallacious,  would  render  me  wholly  in- 
acceflible  to  convidlion,  both  on  the  one  fide 
and  on  the  other. 

^ Suppofe  a man,  on  feeing  the  coloured 
rays  thrown  off  from  the  prifm,  fliould 
think  the  whole  a delufion,  and  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  through  w^hich 

o 

the  light  is  tranfrnitted,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  light  itfelf;  and  fhould  tell  me,  that  he 
could  as  ealily  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a 
green  colour,  becaufe  it  has  that  appearance 
when  viewed  through  a pair  of  green  fpec- 
tacles,  as  that  every  ray  of  light  confifts  of 
ieven  diftinft  colours,  becaufc  it  has  that 
appearance  when  tranfrnitted  through  a 
prifm  : — would  it  be  poffile  to  get  the  better 
of  this  prejudice,  without  reafoning  ? I an- 
fwer,  it  would  not : but  the  reafonins:  nfed 
muft  all  depend  upon  experiments  ; every 
' one  of  which  muft  be  rejefied,  if  the  tefti- 
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mony  of  fenfe  be  not  admitted  as  decifive. 

I could  think  of  feveral  expedients,  in  the 
way  of  appeals  to  fenfe,  by  which  it  might 
be  polTible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Neuto- 
nian  theory  of  light;  but,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  1 cannot  devife  a fingle  one. 

On  an  imperfeft  view  of  nature,  falfe  opi- 
nions may  be  formed : but  thefe  may  be 
rectified  by  a more  perfect  view  ; or,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing, 
by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained 
a more  perfedl  view.  The  powers  of  .man  » 
operate  only  within  a certain  fphere  ; and  till 
an.  objedt  be  brought  within  that  fphere.  It  is 
impoffible  for  them  to  perceive  it.  I fee  a 
fmall  objedt,  which  I know  to  be  a man, 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile ; but  cannot 
difcern  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair ; nor  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  whe- 
ther it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue ; nor  his 
nofe,  whetiier  it  be  long  or  ifliort : I cannot 
■ even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe  at  all  : 
and  his  w^hole  body  feems  to  be  of  one  uni- 
' form  black  colour.  Perhaps  I am  fo  foolilh 
as  to  infer,  that  therefore  the  man  has  no 
nofe ; that  his  clothes  are  black,  and  his  face 
of  the  colour  of  his  clothes.  On  going  up 
to  him,  I difeover  that  he  is  a handfome 
man,  of  a fair  complexion,  dreffed  in  blue. 
Surely  it  is  not  reafoning  that  fets  me  right  i 
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in  this  Inftance ; but  it  is  a perfetSl  view  of  an 
objed:  that  redifies  a wrong  opinion  formed 
upon  an  imperfedl  view. 

I hear  the  found  of  a mufical  inflrument  at 
a diftance;  but  hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I can- 
not determine  whether  it  be  that  of  a trum- 
pet, a hautboy,  a German  flute,  a French  horn, 
or  a common  flute.  1 want  to  know  from 
what  inflrument  the  found  proceeds ; and  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  Shall  1 (land  flill  where 
I am,  and  reafon  ^bout  it  ? no  •,  that  would 
make  me  no  wifer.  I go  forward  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  found  feems  to  come  ; and 
by  and  by  I can  perceive,  that  the  found  is 
different  from  that  of  a French  horn  and  of  a 
trumpet : but  as  yet  I cannot  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  the  found  of  a hautboy  or  of  a flute* 
I go  on  a little  further,  and  now  I plainly  dif- 
tinguifh  the  found  of  a flute ; but  perhaps  I 
fhall  not  be  able  to  know  whether  it  be  a 
German  or  a common  flute,  except  by  means 
of  my  other  fenfes,  that  is,  by  handling  or 
looking  at  it. 

It  is  neelcfs  to  multiply  inflances  for  illu- 
flratlng  the  difference  between  a perfect  and 
an  imperfedt  view  of  an  objedl,  and  for  fhow- 
ing,  that  the  mind  trufts  to  the  former,  but 
diftrufts  the  latter.  For  obtaining  a perfecfl 
view,  (or  perfedl  perception  j,  wx  fometimes 
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ploy  the  fame  fenfe  in  a nearer  fitilation;  \ 
fometimes  we  make  ufe  of  inftruments,  as 
ear-trumpetSj  fpeftacles,  microfcopes»  'tele- 
fcopes  ; fometimes  we  have  fecourfc  to  the  te-^ 
ftimony  of  our  other  ftnfes,  or  of  the  fenfes  of 
other  men  : in  a word,  we  rectify  or  afcertain  • 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  i 
but  we  never  fubje<fl  the  evidence  of  fenfe  to 
the  cognifance  of  reafon;  for  in  fenfations 
that  are  imperfeft  or  indiftindt,  reafoning 
could  neither  fupply  what  is  deficient,  nor 
afcertain  what  is  indefinite4 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes# 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objects.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon,  for  the  fame 
adtion,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  that  adlion  is  prefented  to  our  moral 
faculty.  Juft  now  I hear  a report,  that  a 
human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  with  marks  of  violence  upon 
it.  Here  a confufed  fufpicion  arifes  in  my 
mind  of  murder  committed  5 but  my  con- 
fcience  fufpends  its  judgment  till  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe  be  better  known  : I am 
not  as  yet  in  a condition  to  perceive  thofe 
qualities  of  this  event  which  afcertain  the 
morality  of  the  adlion ; no  more  than  I 
can  perceive  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  a 
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Pace  while  it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great 
diftance.  A paflenger  informs  me,  that  sl 
perlbn  has  been  apprehended  who  confefles 
himfelf  the  murderer : my  moral  faculty  in- 
ftantly  fuggefts,  that  this  perfon  has  com- 
mitted a crime  worthy  of  a moft  ievere  and 
exemplary  punifhment.  By  and  by  I learn, 
from  what  1 think  good  authority,  that  my 
former  information  is  falfe,  for  that  the  man 
now  dead  had  made  an  unprovoked  aflault 
on  the  other,  who  was  thus  driven  to  the 
neceflity  of  killing  him  in  felf-defence  : my 
confcierice  immediately  acquits  the  man- 
flayer.  I fend  a meflenger  to  make  parti- 
cular inquiry  into  this  afiairj  who  brings 
word,  that  the  man  was  accidently  kill^ 
by  a fowler  fliooting  at  a bird,  who,  before 
he  fired,  had  been  at  all  poflible  pains  to 
difeover  whether  any  human  creature  was 
in  the  way ; but  that  the  deceafed  was  in 
fuch  a fituation  that  he  could  not  be  dif- 
covered.  I regret  the  accident  j but  I blame 
neither  party..  Afterwards  I learn,  that  this 
fiawler  was  a carelefs  fellow,  and  though 
he  had  no  bad  intention,  was  not  at  due 
pains  to  obferve  whether  any  human  crea- 
ture would  be  'hurt  by  his  firing.  I blame 
his  negligence  with  great  leverity,  but  I 
cannot  charge  him  with  guilt  fo  enormous 
as  that  of  murder.  Here  my  moral  faculty 
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pafTes  feveral  different  judgments  on  fie  fame 
a£lion  \ and  each  of  them  is  right,  and  will 
be  in  its  turn  believed  to  be  right,  and  trufted 
to  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  information 
which  gave  rife  to  it  is  believed  to  be  true, 

I fay  the  fame  a5lion^  not  the  fame  intention ; 
a different  intention  appears  in  the  manflayer 
from  each  information  \ and  it  is  only  the 
intention  and  affections  that  the  moral  fa- 
culty condemns  or  approves.  To  difeover 
the  intention  wherewith  aCtions  are  per- 
formed, reafoning  is  often  neceffary : but 
the  defjgn  of  fuch  reafoning,  is  not  to  fway 
or  inform  the  confcience,  but  only  to  afeer- 
tain  thofe  circumftances  or  qualities  of  the 
action  from  which  the  intention  of  the 
agent  may  appear.  When  this  becomes 
nianifeft,  the  confcience  of  mankind  im- 
mediately and  intuitively  declares  it  to  be 
virtuous,  or  vitious,  or  innocent,  — Thefe 
different  judgments  of  the  moral  faculty  arc 
fo  far  from  proving  it  fallacious,  that  they 
prove  the  contrary  : at  leaft  this  faculty 
would  be  extremely  fallacious,  and  abfo- 
lutely  ufelefs,  if,  in  the  cafe  now  fup-' 
pofed,  it  did  not  form  different  judgments. 

While  the  intention  of  the  agent  is 

wholly  unknown,  an  aClIon  is  upon  the 
fame  footing  in  regard  to  its  morality,  as  a 
human  face,  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  while 
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it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great  diftance.  By 
removing  the  veil,  or  walking  up  to  th« 
objedt,  we  perceive  its  beauty  and  features  > 
and  by  reafbning,  or  by  information  con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  the  adlion,  we 
are  enabled  to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention 
of  the  agent.  The  adl  of  removing  the  veil, 
or  of  walking  up  to  the  objedl,  has  no  ef- 
fed:  on  the  eye;  nor  has  the  reafoning  any 
effed  on  the  confcience. — While  we  view  an 
objed  through  an  impure  or  unequal  me- 
diumj  through  a pair  of  green  fpedacles,  or 
an  uneven  pane  of  glafs,  we  fee  it  difco- 
loured  or  dillorted : juft  fo,  when  mifrepre- 
fented,  a good  adion  may  feem  evil,  and  an 
evil  adion  good.  If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the 
reprefentation,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  improper 
medium,  we  diftruft  the  appearance  accord- 
ingly ; if  not,  we  do  and  muft  believe  it 
. genuine.  It  is  by  reafoning  from  our  expe- 
rience of  human  adlons  and  their  caufes,  or 
by  the  teftimony  of  credible  witnefles,  that 
we  deted  mifteprefentations  concerning  mo- 
ral condud ; and  it  is  alfo  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe 
who  have  had  fuch  experience,  that  we  be- 
come fenlible  of  inequalities  or  obfeurities 
in  the  medium  through  which  we  contem- 
plate vifible  objeds.  In  either  cafe  the  evi- 
' dence  of  fenfc  is  admitted  as  finally  decifivc. 

A diftem- 
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A diftempered  fenfe,  as  well  as  an  impure 
er  unequal  medium,  may  doubtlefs  commu- 
nicate falfe  fenfations;  but  we  are  never 
impoled  upon  by  -them  in  matters  of  con- 
fequence.  A perfon  in  a fever  may  think 
honey  bitter,  and  the  fmell  of  a rofe  ofFen- 
five  -y  but  the  delufion  is  of  fo  ihort  conti- 
nuance, and  of  fo  Angular  a kind,  that  it  can 
do  no  harm,  either  to  him,  or  to  the  caufe 
of  truth.  To  a jaundiced  eye,  the  whole 
creation  may  feem  rindlured  with  yellow ; 
but  the  patient  s former  experience,  and  his 
belief  in  the  teftimony  of  others,  who  aflure 
him,  that  they  perceive  no  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  bodies,  and  that  the  alteration  he 
perceives  is  a common  attendant  on  his  dif- 
eafe,  will  fufficiently  guard  hina  againft  mif- 
takes.  If  he  were  to  diftruft  the  evidence  1 
of  fenfe,  he  could  believe  neither  his  own  » 
experience  nor  their  teftimony.  He  cor-  ^ 
redts,  or  at  leaft  becomes  fen  Able  of,  the 
falfe  fenfation,  by  means  of  fenfations  for- 
merly received  when  he  was  in  health ; that 
is,  he  corredts  the  evidence  of  an  ill-in- 
formed fenfe  by  that  of  a well-informed 
fenfe,  or  by  the  declaration  of  thofe  whofc 
fenfes  he  believes  to  be  better  informed 
than  his  own.  Still  it  is  plain,  that  from 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  there  can  be  no  appeal 
^o  reafun. 

We- 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  our  fenfations  are  not  fuppofed 
fallacious,  and  that  reafoning  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 
And  yet  in  this  fcience  full  fcope  is  given 
to  impartial  inveftigation.  If,  after  the  firft 
experimental  procefs,  you  fufpe£t  that  the 
objedl  may  be  fet  in  a ftill  fairer  light,  I 
know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fenfe,  that 
can  or  ought  to  hinder  you  from  making  a 
new  trial : but  if  this  new  trial  turn  to  no 
account;  if  the  objedl  ftill  appear  the  fame> 
or  if  it  appear  lefs  diftindl  than  before,  it 
were  folly  not  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
firft  trial.  Newton  tranfmitted  one  of  the 
refracted  primitive  colours  through  a fecond 
prifm,  thinking  it  not  impoflible  that  this 
colour  might  rcfolve  itfelf  into  other  ftill 
more  fimple,  but  finding  it  remain  unaltered, 
he  was  fatisfied  that  the  primitive  colours 
are  not  compounded,  but  fimple,  and  that 
the  experimental  procefs  had  already  been 
carried  far  enough. — I take  in  my  hand  a 
perfpedlive  glafs,  whofe  tube  may  be  length- 
ened and  fhortcnd  at  pleafure ; and  I am  to 
find  out,  by  my  own  induftry,  that  precife 
length  at  which  the  maker  defigned  it  fhould 
be  ufed  in  looking  at  diftant  objedls.  I make 
feveral  trials  to  • no  purpofe ; the  diftant 
objeft  appears  not  at  all,  or  but  very  con- 

fufedly. 
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fufcdly.  I hold  one  end  of  the  perfpedive  at 
my  eye  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I 
gradually  fhorten  the  tube,  having  firft  drawn 
it  out  to  its  greateft  length.  At  firft  all  is 
confufion  ; now  I can  difcern  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon ; now  the 
objeft  I am  in  queft  of  begins  to  appear  ; it 
becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed ; I fee  it  di- 
flindly.  I continue  to  fhorten  the  tube;  the 
objedl  lofes  its  diftin<ft  appearance,  and  begins 
to  relapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity.  After 
inany  trials,  I find,  that  my  perfpedlive  exhi- 
bits no  diftindl  appearance  except  when  it  is 
-of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I fix  ; 
i have  adjufted  the  glafles  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  maker.^  .and  I believe  that  the 
diftinift  appearance  is  an  accurate  xeprefenta- 
tion  of  the  diftant  objedt,  or  at  leaft  more  ac- 
curate than  any  of  the  confufed  appearances; 
-of  which  I believe,  that  they  come  the  near- 
er to  truth  the  more  they  approach  to  diftindt- 
nefs,  and  that  the  moft  confufed  reprefenta- 
tions  are  the  moft  falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reafoning  about  the  falla- 
cy of  the  fenfes,  and  profecuting  a train  of 
argument  beyond  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe,  that  men  difeovered  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
imagined  the  fun  to  be  little  bigger  than  the 
jsiountain  beyond  which  he  difappeared,  it 
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was  abfurd  to  think  of  the  earth  revolving' 
round  him.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  inge- 
nious men,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the 
obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  with 
a view  to  confute  popular  errors,  for  they 
could  not  as  yet  even  fufpedt  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion to  be  erroneous,  but  merely  to  gratify 
their  own  laudible  curiofity,  began  to  con- 
ceive more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane 
fyfterh.  They  foon  diftinguiflied  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  fiars,  by  obferving  the  former 
to  be  more  variable  in  their  appearances. 
After  a long  fuccellion  of  years,  employed, 
not  in  reafoning,  but  attentive  obfervation, 
l^they  came  at  laft  to  underftand  the  motions 
of  Ifhe  fun  and  moon  fo  well,  that,  to  the 
Utter  aftoniftiment  of  the  vulgar,  they  began 
to  calculate  eclipfes  : a degree  of  knowledge 
they  could  not  attain,  without  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large 
bodies,  placed  at  very  great  diftances  from 
the  earth,  the  former  much  larger,  and 
more  remote,  than  the  latter.  Thus  far  it 
IS  impoflible  to  fhow,  that  any  reafoning 
•had  been  employed  by  thofe  ancient  aftro- 
nomers,  either  to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  muft  all  along  have  taken  it  for  granted^ 
that  the  fenfes  are  not  fallacious ; fuppofing 
paly,  (what  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  common 
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fenfe  to  fuppofe),  that  the  experience  of  a 
diligent  obferver  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  that  of  the  inattentive  multitude.  As 
men  grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  became  more  and  morefenfible, 
that  the  fun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear  fome 
very  peculiar  relation  to  one  another:  and 
having  learned  from  the  phenomena  of  e- 
cHpfes,  and  fome  other  natural  appearances, 
that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth  they 
might,  without  abfurdity,  begin  to  fulpedt, 
that  poflibly  the  fun  might  be  the  centre 
round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets  re- 
volve ; efpecially  confidering  the  magnifi- 
cence of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  the 
wonderful  and  delightful  effedts  produced  by 
the  influence  of  his  beams,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  feems-not  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  earth,  or  other  planets.  But  if  the 
matter  had  been  carried  no  further,  no  rea- 
funing  from  thefe  circumftances  could  ever 

have 

• Heraclitus  maintained,  that  the  fun  is  but  a foot  broad  . 
Anaxagoras,  that  he  is  much  larger  than  the  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  j and  Epicurus,  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  he  appears 
to  the  eye.  But  the  aftrenomers  of  antiquity  maintained,  that 
he  is  bigger  tlian  the  earth  ; eight  times,  according  to  the 
Egyptians;  eighteen  times,  according  to  EratoAhenes ; three 
hundred  times,  according  to  Cleomedes ; one  thoufand  and 
fifty  times,  according  to  Hipparchus  ; and  fifty-nine  tlioufaud 
fbree  hundred  and  nineteen  times,  according  to  PoAidonius. 
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have  amounted  to  a proof  of  the  point  ixi 
queftion,  though  it  might  breed  a faint  pre- 
fumption  in  its  favour.  For  ftill  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  feemed  to  contradict  it ; an 
evidence  which  nothing  can  difprove,  but 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances 
more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation.  The 
invention  of  optical  glalTes  did  at  laft  fur- 
ni(h  the  means ' of  making  experiments 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  putting 
man  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to 
accurate  obfervation  ; and  thus  the  point  was 
brought  to  the  teft  of  common  fenfe.  And 
how,  we  not  only  know,  that  the  Copemican 
theory  is  true,  for  every  perfon  who  undcr- 
ftands  it  is  convinced  of  its  truth ; but  we 
alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  contrary  doCtrine  is  to  be  aferibed. 
We  know  that  men,  confidering  the  remote 
fituation  of  our  earth,  and  the  imperfection 
of  our  fenles,  could  not  have  judged  other- 
wife  than  they  did,  till  that  imperfeCtion  was 
remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
or  by  the  invention  of  optical  inilruments. 
We  fpeak  not  of  revelation  ; which  has  in- 
deed been  vouchfafed  to  man  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  moral  conduCt;  but  which  it 
would  be  prefumption  to  expeCt,  or  delire, 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiofity. 
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It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
in  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  mathema- 
tics, no  argumentation  is  profecutcd  beyond 
fclf-evident  principles ; that  as  in  the  latter 
all  reafbning  terminates  in  intuition,  fo  in  the 
former  all  reasoning  terminates  in  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe.  And  as,  in  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  an  intuitive  axiom,  which 
is  of  itl'elffo  clear  and  evident,  that  it  cannot 
be  illuftrated  or  inforced  by  any  medium 
of  proof,  and  which  muft  be  believed,  and 
is  in  fadl  believed,  by  all,  on  its  own  au- 
thority ; fo,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  is 
accounted  an  ultimate  principle,  undeniable 
and  unqueftionablc,  which  is  fupported  by 
the  evidence  of  a well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
fo  as  to  perceive  its  objedt.  In  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  falfe  dodlrine  which  is  in- 
confiftent  with  any  felf-evident  principle;  in 
natural  philofophy,  that  is  rejedled  which  / 
contradidls  matter  of  fadl,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  appearances  of 
things  as  perceived  by  external  fenfe.  ^ 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  truth,  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  have  be^ 
come  of  all  fciences  the  moft  relpedable 
in  point  of  certainty.  Hence  I am  encou- 
raged to  hope,  that  if  the  fame  criterion 
were  univerfally  adopted  in  the  philofophy 

of 
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of  the  mind,  the  fcience  of  human  nature, 
inftead  of  being,  as  at  prefent,  a chaos  of 
uncertainty  and  contradidlion,  would  acquire 
a confiderable  degree  of  certainty,  perfpicui- 
ty,  and  order^  If  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in 
this  fcience,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable,  why 
Ihould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it?)  furely 
it  mud  be  attained  by  the  fame  means  as  in 
thofe  other  fciences.  For  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tions and  fitnefles  of  things,  we  know  no- 
thing : all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  falfe- 
I hood  is,  that  our  conftitution  determines  us 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  dilbe- 
lieve  ; and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we  feel 
/ that  we  muft  believe ; and  that  to  us  is  falfe- 
hood  which  we  feel  that  we  muft  diibelieve 
There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we 
are  wholly  unacquianted ; there  are  perhaps 
fome  truths  which  we  rejedl  as  falftiood  : but, 
furely,  we  muft  both  know  and  believe  a 
truth  before  we  can  acknowledge  it  as  fuch : 
and  belief  is  nothing  but  a perception,  or,  if 
l you  plcafe,  an  aftion  of  the  mind,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  which  we  all  know  by  internal 
feeling  or  confcioufnefs,  and  cannot  poflibly 
know  in  any  other  way. 

I therefore  would  propofe,  That  in  the 
philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  in 

**  phyfiCS 


• See  the  next  Mion. 
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**  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles  be  ex- 
amined  according  to  the  ftandard  of  com- 
**  mon  fenfe,  and  be  admitted  or  rejefted  as 
**  they  are  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with  it:** 
more  explicitly,  **  That  thofe  dodlrines  be  re- 
**  jedled  which  contradifl  matter  of  fadl,  that 
**  is,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  appearances 
of  things,  as  perceived  by  external  and  m-  ^ 
**  ternal  fenfe ; and  that  thofe  principles  be 
**  accounted  ultimate,  undeniable,  and  un- 
queftionable,  which  are  warranted  by  the 
evidence  of  a well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
in  circumftances  favourable  to  a diftindl 
perception  of  its  objedl.” 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a well-tnformed 
fenfe  ? How  lhall  I know,  that  any  particular 
faculty  of  mine  is  not  defe<flive,  depraved,  or 
fallacious  ? — Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy,  at  leaft  Lt 
would  furnilh  matter  for  too  long  a digreflion, 
to  give  a full  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  Nor 
is  it  at  prefent  neceffary ; becaufe  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fequel,  that,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  in  fome  cafes,  to  diftinguiffi  a firft 
principle,  yet  there  are  certain  marks,  by 
which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the 
Aibverfion  of  a firft  principle,  may  be  de- 
tedted,  at  leaft  in  all  cafes  of  importance. 
However,  we  (hall  offer  a remark  or  two 

in  anfwer  to  the  queftion;  which,  though 

they 
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they  fliould  not  appear  perfe<5lly  unexception- 
able, may  yet  throw  light  on  the  fubjedt,  and 
fcrvc  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for 
fome  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firft,  then,  if  I wanted  to  certify  myfelf 
concerning  any  particular  fenfe  or  percipient 
faculty,  that  it  is  neither  depraved  nor  defec- 
tive, I fhould  attend  to  the  feelings  or  fenfa- 
tions  communicated  by  it ; and  obferve,  whe- 
\ ther  they  be  clear  and  definite,  and  fuch  as  I 
am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  confide  in 
without  helitation,  as  true,  genuine,  and 
natural.  If  they  are  fuch,  I fliould  certainly 
aft  upon  them  till  1 had  fome  pofitive  reafon 
f to  think  them  fallacious. — Secondly,  I con- 
fider,  whether  the  fenfations  received  by  this 
faculty  be  uniformerly  fimilar  in  fimilar  cirr 
cumflances.  If  they  are  not,  I fliould  fuf- 
peft,  either  that  it  is  now  depraved,  or  was 
formerly  fo ; and  if  I had  no  other  criterion 
to  direft  nie,  fliould  be  much  at  a lofs  to 
know  whether  I ought  to  trull  the  former  or 
the  latter  experience ; perhaps  I fliould  diflrufl: 
both.  If  they  are  uniform,  if  my  prefent  and 
my  part  experience  do  exaftly  coincide,  I (hall 
then  be  difpofed  to  think  them  both  right. — 

I Thirdly,  I confider,  whether,  in  afting  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  faculty  in  quellion  is 
well-informed,  I have  ever  been  piifled  to  my 

hurt 
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hurt  or  inconvenience;  if  not,  then  have  I 

« 

good  reafon  to  think,  that  I was  not  mif- 
taken  when  I formed  that  fuppofition,  and 
that  this  faculty  is  really  what  I fuppofed  it 
to  be. — Fourthly,  If  the  fenfations  commu- 
nicated by  this  faculty  be  incompatible  with 
one  another,  or  irreconcileable  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  my  other  faculties,  I fhould  fuf- 
pe<fl  a depravation  of  the  former : for  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  conGftent ; and  I have  a natural  tendency 
to  believe  that  they  are  univerfally  fo.  It  is 
therefore  a prefumption,  that  my  faculties 
are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions 
of  one  are  quite  confiftent  with  thofe  of  the 
reft,  and  with  one  another. — In  a ftate  of 
foHtude  I muft  fatisfy  myfelf  with  thefe  cri- 
teria', but  in  fociety  I have  accefs  to  another 
criterion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  will  be  rec- 
koned more  decifive  than  any  of  thefe,  and 
which,  in  concurrence  with  thefe,  will  be 
fufficient  to  banilh  doubt  from  every  rational 
mind.  I compare  my  fenfations  and  notions 
with  thofe  of  other  men  ; and  if  I find  a per- 
fect coincidence,  I fliall  then  be  fatisfied  that 
my  fenfations  are  according  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,'and  therefore  right. — Toilluf- 
trate  all  this  by  an  example; 
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I want  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing be  a well-informed  faculty. — Firft,  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is ; becaufe  my 
eyes  communicate  to  me  fuch  fenfations  as 
I,  of  my  own  accord,  am  difpofed  to  con- 
fide in.  There  is  fomething  in  my  percep- 
tions of  fight  fo  diftindl,  and  fo  definite,  that 
I do  not  find  myfelf  in  the  leaft  difpofed  to 
doubt  whether  things  be  what  my  eyes  re- 
prefent  them.  Even  the  obfcurer  informa- 
tions of  this  faculty  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  evidence,  and  my  belief.  I am 
confident,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  round, 
as  they  appear  to  be,  that  the  rainbow  is 
arched,  that  grafs  is  green,  fnow  white,  and 
the  heavens  azure ; and  this  I fliould  have 
believed,  though  I had  pafled  all  my  days  in 
folitude,  and  never  known  any  thing  of  other 
animals,  or  their  fenfes. — Secondly,  I find 
that  my  notions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bo- 
dies are  the  fame  now  they  have  always  been. 
If  this  were  not  the  cafe;  if  where  I faw 
greennefs  yefterday  I were  to  fee  yellow  to- 
day, I fliould  be  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  my 
fight  had  fuffered  fome  depravation,  except 
I had  reafon  to  think,  that  the  objed:  had 
really  changed  colour.  But  indeed  wc  have 
fo  (Irong  a tendency  to  believe  our  fenfes, 
that  1 doubt  net  but  in  fuch  a cafe  I fliould 
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be  more  difpofcd  to  fufpedt  a change  in  the 
objedl  than  in  my  eye- fight : much  would  de- 
pend on  the  cireumftances  of  the  cafe.  We  rub 
our  eyes  when  we  want  to  look  at  any  thing 
with  accuracy ; for  We  know  by  experience, 
that  motes,  and  cloudy  fpecks,  which  may  be 
removed  by  rubbing,  dofometimes  float  in  the 
eye,  and  hurt  the  fight*  But  if  the  alteration 
of  the  vifible  qualities  in  the  external  objeft 
be  fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced  from  a 
depravation  of  the  organ,  we  fliould  be  inclin*# 
ed  to  truft  our  eye-fight,  rather  than  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  external  objedt  has  remained 
unaltered. — Thirdly,  no  evil  confcquence  has 
ever  happened  to  me  when  adfing  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  my  faculty  of  feeing  is  a well- 
informed  fenfe  j whereas,  if  I were  to  adl  on 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  I (hould  foon  have 
caufe  to  regret  my  fcepticifmi  I fee  a poft 
in  my  way;  by  turning  a little  afide,  I pafs  it 
unhurt : but  if  I had  fuppofed  my  fight  falla-^ 
cious,  and  gone  ftraight  forward,  a bloody 
nofe,  or  fomeching  worfe,  might  have  been 
the  confcquence*  If,  when  I bend  my  courfe 
obliquely,  in  order  to  avoid  the  port  that 
feerns  to  ftand  direftly  before  me,  I were  to 
run  my  head  full  againft  it,  I fliould  inftantly 
fufpedt  a depravation  in  my  eye-fight : but 
as  I never  experience  any  misfortune  of  this 
kind,  I believe  that  my  fenfe  of  feeing  is  a 

N well- 
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well-informed  faculty. — Fourthly,  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  this  fenfe  are  perfectly 
confifteat  with  one  anotlier,  and  with  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  rny  other  faculties.  When 
I fee  the  appearance  of  a folid  body  in  my  way, 
niy  touch  always  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
my  fight ; if  it  did  not,  I fliould  fufpedl  a 
fallacy  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes,  perhaps 
in  both.  When  I look  on  a line  of  fokliers^ 
they  all  feem  landing  perpendicular,  as  I my- 
fclf  ftand’;  but  if  the  men  at  the  extremities 
of  the  line,  without  leaning  againft  anything, 
were  to  appear  as  if  they  formed  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  earth’s  furface,  I 
fhould  fufpeeft  fome  unaccountable  obliquity 
in  my  vifion. — Laftly,  after  the  experience 
of  feveral  years,  after  all  the  knowledge 
1 have  been  able  to  gather,  concerning  the 
fenfations  of  other  men,  from  reading,  dif- 
courfe,  and  obfervation,  I have  no  reafon  to 
think  their  fenfations  of  fight  different  from 
mine.  Every  body,  who  ufes  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green;  and 
it  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  they  call  the  fenfation  of 
whitenefs,  is  not  the  fame  fenfation  which  I 
call  by  that  name.  Some  few,  perhaps,  fee 
differently  from  me.  A man  in  the  jaundice 
fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  I fee  red  ; a fliort- 
fiohted  man  fees  that  pifture  confufedly  at 
. the 
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the  diftance  of  three  yards,  which  I fee  di- 
ftinilly*  But  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
fee  as  I do,  and  differently  front  thofe  few 
individuals ; whofe  fenfe  of  feeing  I therefore 
confider  as  lefs  perfedl  than  mine.  Nay,  tho’ 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  fhorc-fighted, 
flill  it  would  be  true,  that  we,  who  are  not 
fo,  have  the  moft  perfect  fight  j for  our  fight 
is  more  accurate  in  its  perceptions,  qualifies 
us  better  for  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and  coincides 
more  exadlly,  or  at  leaft  more  immediately, 
with  the  fenfations  received  by  the  other  fenfeSi^ 
Yet  the  fhort-fighted^  as  well  as  they  who 
have  the  acuteft  fight,  truft  to  this  fenfe^ 
as  foon  as  they  are  placed  in  a fituation  fa-< 
vourablc  to  accurate  obfervation  : all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  is  more  difficult,  and  often 
more  inconvenient,  for  fhort-fighted  perfons 
to  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a fituation.  Still 
it  fhould  be  remembered  that  a perfeEl  fenpf  / 
and  a well’-informed fenfe  are  not  fynonymous , 
terms.  We  call  a fenfe  well-informedy  in 
oppofition  to  one  that  is  depraved  or  fallacious. 
PerfcElion  and  imperfeSlion  of  fenfe  are  relative  t 
terms ; implying  a comparifbn,  cither  be- 
tween different  men,  in  refpedl  of  the  acute- 
nefs  of  their  fenfes  and  faculties ; or  be- 
tween any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a particular 
man,  and  the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  i$ 
found  to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears 
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in  the  generality  of  mankind.  There  arc 
two  telelcopes,  one  of  which  gives  a di- 
Ilindl  view  of'an  obj eft  at  two,  and  the  other 
at  four  miles  diftance  : both  are  equally  welh 
informed^  (if  I may  fo  fpeak) ; that  is,  equally 
true  in  their  reprefentations  ; but  the  one  is 
much  more  imperfeSl  than  the  other. 

I do  not,  at  prefent,  offer  any  further  illu-^ 
ftrations  of  thefe  criteria  of  a well-informed 
fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them  by  the 
rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps  be 
’ fatisfied  with  them  : at  leaft  I am  apt  to  think, 
that  few  will  fufpeft:  the  veracity  of  their  fa- 
culties when  they  Hand  this  teft.  But  let  it 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  I mean  toinfinuate,  that 
a man  never  trufts  his  faculties  till  he  firft  ex- 
amine them  after  this  manner : we  believe  our 
fenfes  previoully  to  all  refleft:ion  or  examina-  . 
tion  ^ and  we  never  disbelieve  them,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  our  fenfes  placed  in  circum- 
ftancesmore  favourable  toaccurate  obfervation^ 

If  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  thefe 
criteria^  it  is  no  great  matter.  The  queftion 
concerning  a well-informed  fenfe  it  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  anfwer.  I offer  thefe  re- 
marks rather  as  hints  to  be  attended  to  by 
other  adventurers  in  this  part  of  fcience,  than 
as  a compleat  folution  of  the  difficulty.  If 
it  were  not  that  I prefume  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  them  in  this  way,  1 

ihould 
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fhould  have  omitted  them  altogether  ; for  on 
them  does  not  depend  the  do(iirine  I mean  to 
eilabliih. 

f 

SECT.  III. 

^he  fubjeSI  continued,  'Intuitive  truths  dijlin- 
guijhable  into  chjjes, 

OF  the  notions  attending  the  perception  of 
certain  truth,  we  formerly  mentioned 
this  as  one,  That  in  regard  to  fuch  truth, 
we  fuppofe  we  (hould  entertain  the  fame 
fentiments  and  belief  if  we  were  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  all  nature/**  Leftitlhould 
be  thought  that  we  meahto  extend  this  notion 
too  far,  it  fecms  proper  to  introduce  here 
the  following  remarks,  ^ 

I . The  axioms  and  demonftrated  conclu- 
fions  of  geometry  are  certainly  true^  and  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Thus 
we  judge  of  them  at  prefent;  and  thus  we 
neceflarily  believe,  that  we  (hould  judge  of 
them,  even  if  we  were  endued  with  omnifei- 
^nce  and  infallibility.  It  is  a natural  didate 
of  human  underftanding,  that  the  contrary  of 
thefe  truths  muft  for  ever  remain  abfurd  and 
impoflible ; and  that  omnipotence  itfelf  can- 
^lot  change  their  nature ; though  it  might  fo 

deprave 

* See  part  i.  chap,  i; 
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deprave  our  judgment,  as  to  make  us  disbe^ 
Jieve,  or  not  perceive  them  ' 

2.  That  my  body  exiits,  and  is  endued 
with  a thinking,  adlive,  and  permanent  prin- 
ciple, which  I call  my  loul ; — That  the  ma-^ 
terial  world  hath  fuch  an  exigence  as  the  vul- 
gar afcribe  to  it,  tliat  is,  a real  leparate  exift- 
ence,  to  which  its  being  perceived  is  in  no 
wife  neceffary  : — That  the  men, beads,  houfes, 
and  mountains,  we  fee  and  feel  around  us, 
are  not  imaginary,  but  fcal  and  rnaterial  be- 
ings. 


♦ Some  authors  are  oF  opinion,  that  all  mathematical  truth 
)8  refoiveable  into  identical  propofitions.  The  Following  remark 
to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a DilFcrtation  on  Evidence,  printed 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.  **  Omnes  mathematicorum  pro- 
pofitioncs  fun t identic je,  et  repraefentantur  hac  formula,  a^a 
Sunt  vcritates  identica;,  fub  varia  forma  expreffae,  imo 
ipfum,  quod  dicitur,  contradiftionis  principium,  vario  modo 
**  enunciatum  et  involutum  ; fiquidem  omnes  huj us  generis  prp- 
' **  polltiones  revera  in  eo  contineantur.  'Secundum  noftram 
**  autem  mtelligendi  facultatem  ea  eft  propofitionum  difTercntia, 
quod  quaedam  longa  ratiociniorum  feric,  alia  autem  breviqri 
**  via,  ad  primum  omnium  principium  reducantur,  et  in  illud 
refolvantur.  Sic  v.  g.  propofitio  2-f  z:r:4,  ftitim  hue  cedit 
1 -f  I + I + I = 1 -f  1 -h  I -f  I » h e.  idem  eft  idem ; et,  proprie 
loquendo,  hoc  modo  enunciari  debet. — Si  contingat,  adefje 
**  vel  exiftere  quatiior  entia,  turn  exiftunt  quatuor  entia  ; nam 
de  exiftentia  non  agunt  gpometr®,  fed  ca  hypothetice  tin- 
turn  fubintelligitur.  Inde  fumma  oritur  certitudo  ratiodoia 
perfpiciehti ; obferrat  nempe  idearum  identitatein  ; et  h»c 
eft  evidentia,  aftenfum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathemati- 
ff  cam  aut  geomepicam  vocamus.  Matlieli  tamen  fua  natura 
priva  non  eft  et  propria  ; oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  percep- 
f‘  tione,  qux  locum  habere  poteft,  ctiamfi  idc«  non  reprajf^pt 
ttpt  extenfum.” 
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ings,  and  fuch,  in  refpeft  of  fhape  and  tan 
gible  magnitude,  a.^  they  appear  to  our  fenfes 
I am  not  only  confcious  that  I believe,  but 
alfo  certain,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe 
things  ; and  that,  thus  far  at  leaft,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  thefe  things,  an  omnifeient 
and  infallible  being  cannot  think  meiniftakend 
Of  thefe  truths  I am  fo  certain,  that  I fcruple 
not  to  pronounce  every  being  in  an  error  who 
is  of  a contrary  fentiment  concerning  them. 
For  fuppofe  an  intelligent  creature,  an  angel 
for  inftance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  in 
the  univerfe  any  fuch  things  as  this  folar 
fyftem,  this  earth,  thefe. mountains,  houfes, 
animals,  this  being  whom  I call  myfelf ; 
•could  I,  by  any  effort^  bring  myfelf  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  opinion  is  a true  one,  and  im- 
plies a propofition  expreffive  of  fomething 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  ? It  is  im- 
poflible  and  inconceivable.  My  underftand- 
ing  intimates,  that  fuch  an  opinion  would  as 
certainly  be  falfe,  as  itis.falfe  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  ten,  or  that  things  equal 
to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  unequal  to  one 
.another.  Yet  this  is  an  opinion  which  om- 
nipotence could  render  true,  by  annihilating 
the  whole  of  this  folar  fyftem ; or  make  me 
.admit  as  true,  by  depriving  me  of  underftand- 
ing.  But  fo  long  as  this  folar  fyitem  remains 

nnanoi- 
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unannIhiUted,  and  my  intelled:  undepraved, 
there  is  not  a geometrical  axiom  more  true, 
or  more  evident  to  me,  t’^ian  that  this  folar 
fyftem,  and  all  the  objedls  above-mentioned, 
do  exift there  is  not  a geometrical  axiom  ‘ 
that  has  any  better  title  to  be  accounted  ^ 
principle  of  human  knowledge ; there  is  not 
a geometrical  axiom  againft  which  it  is  rnore 
abfurd,  more  unreafonable,  more  unphilofor 
phical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold  yeU 
low,  and  fugar  fwect,  we  believe  to  be  cerr 
tainly  true,  Thefe  bodies  affcdl  our  eyes, 
touch,  and  palate,  in  a peculiar  manner;  anc} 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  they  afFe(^ 
the  organs  of  different  men  in  a different 
manner:  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  with 
full affuraqce, founded  onfufiicient  reafon,  that 
they  affcdl  the  fenfes  of  all  men  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  peculiar  fenfation  we  receive 
from  them  depends  on  three  things  ; pn  th^ 

I pature  of  the  objedt  perceived^^  on  the  nature 
of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  percipient  being.  Ofeachof  thefethings 
the  Deity  could  change  the  nature j;  and  make 
fugar  bitter,  fire  cpld,  fnpw  black,  and  gold 
green.  But  till  this  be  done  ; in. other  words, 
while  things  continue  as  they  are,  it  is  as 
certainly  true,  that  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot^&c, 
as  that  tvyo  and  two  are  equd  to  four,  or  ^ 

whole 
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whole  greater  than  a part.  If  we  fuppofe, 
that  fnow,  notwith  (landing  its  appearance,  is 
black,  or  not  white,  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe, 
that  our  fenfes  and  intelleil  are  fallacious  fa- 
culties } and  therefore  cannot  admit  any  thing 
as  true  which  has  no  better  evidence  than  that 
of  fenfe  and  intelleil.  If  a creature  of  a dif- 
ferent nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that  fnow 
js  black,  and  hot,  I Ihould  reply,  (fuppofing 
him  to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
in  which  I ufe  them).  It  may  polfibly  have 
that  appearance  to  your  fenfes,  but  it  has  not 
that  appearance  to  mine  : it  may  therefore,  in 
regard  to  your  faculties,  be  true  j.  and  if  fo,  it 
ought  to  conftitute  a part  of  your  philofo- 
phy  : but  of  my  philofophy  it  cannot  confti- 
tute a part,  becaufe,  in  refped  of  my  facul-' 
ties,-  it  is  falfe,  being  contrary  to  fadl  and 
experience.  If  the  fame  being  were  to  af- 
firm, that  a part  is  equal  to  a whole,  I 
Ihould  anfwer,  it  is  impoftxble ; none  can 
think  fo  but  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  under- 
ftanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  the  folar  fyftem 
explained  by  Newton  does  not  exift,  I Ihoulcl 
aniwer,  you  are  millaken  ; if  your  knowledge 
were  not  imperfedl,  you  would  think  other- 
wife;  I am  certain  that  it  does  exift. — We  fee, 


by  thus  ftating  the  cafe,  what  is  the  difference 
between  thefe  three  forts  of  certainty.  But 
ftill,  in  fefpcft  to  map,  thefe  three  forts  are 

all 
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all  equally  evident,  equally  certain,  and  e- 
quail  y unfufceptible  of  confutation  : and  none 
of  them  can  be  disbelieved  or  doubted  by  us, 
except  we  difavow  the  diftindtion  between 
truth  and  falfhood,  by  fuppoling  our  facul- 
ties fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  to  think,  that  the  Deity’s  notions 
(pardon  the  exprellion)  are  contrary  to  ours. 
If  we  believe  Him  omnifcient  and  infallible, 
-can  we  alfo  believe,  that,  in  his  fight,  cru- 
elty, injuftice,  and  ingratitude,  are  worthy 
of  reward  and  praife,  and  the  oppofite  vir- 
tues of  blame  and  punifhment  ? It  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible.  The  one  belief  deftroys 
the  other.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a 
being  pofleffed  of  perfedl  knowledge  can  no 
more  entertain  fuch  a fentiment,  than  I with 
my  eyes  open  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the 
light,  if  a created  being  were,  in  all  cafes, 
to  think  that  virtue  which  we  think  vice, 
and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue,  what 
would  be  our  notions  of  his  intelligence  ? 
Should  we  not,  without  hefitation,  pronounce 
him  irrational,  and  his  opinion  an  abfurdity  ? 
The  abfurdity  indeed  is  conceivable,  and  may 
be  exprclfed  in  w'ords  that  imply  no  contradic- 
tion : but  that  any  being  ftiould  think  in  this 
manner,  and  yet  not  think  wrong,  is  to  us  as 

perfectly 
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perfedlly  inconceivable,  as  that  the  fame  thing 
fliould  be  both  true  and  falfe.  * 

We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.  Many  fubordinate 
duties  there  are,  which  refult  from  the  form 
of  particular  governments,  and  from  particular 
modesof  education;  and  there  are  fome,  which, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  the  improvement 
and  perfedtionof  our  nature,  are  yet  fo  fublime, 
that  the  natural  confcience  of  mankind,  qnaf- 
. filled  by  revelation,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  dlfcovering  them  : but  in  regard  to 
juftice,  gratitude,  and  thofe  other  virtues,  of 
‘which  no  rational  beings  (fo  far  as  we  know) 
are  or  can  be  ignorant, it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
believe  that  our  fentiments  are  wrong.  I fay, 
there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational  beings  can 
be  ignorant : for  if  moral  fentiments  be  the  re- 
fult of  a bias,  or  vis  injitay  communicated  to  the 
rational  foul  by  its  Creator,  then  muft  they  be 

as 

* Locke  fiys,  that  Moral  Truth  Is  fufceptible  of  demonftra- 
tion.  If  by  this  he  means,  that  it  admits  of  evidence fufficicnt  to 
fatibfy  every  rational  mind,  he  is  certainly  in  the  right.  But  if 
by  the  word  demoftfirationhe  meant,  what  Geometricians  mean 
by  it,  a proof  that  may  be  refolved  into  one  or  more  felf-evidcnt 
axioms  whole  contraries  are  inconceivable,  we  confefs  that  nei. 
ther  mt)ral  nor  hidorical  truth  is  fufceptible  of  demonltratlon, 
nor  many  other  truths  of  the  mod  unquedionable  certainty. 
However  it  is  not  to  he  fuppofed,  that  Locke  intended  to  ufe 
this  word  in  any*  llricfler  fenfc  than  what  is  fixed  by  general 
j)ra(dice  ; according  to  which,  every  proof  that  brings  indubi- 
table evidence  to  ihp  rcafon  or  fenfes  may  properly  be  called  a 
demonftralion. 
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as  univerfal  as  rational  nature,  and  as  perma- 
nent as  the  efFedts  of  any  other  natural  law ; 
and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  their  truth 
or  authenticity,  as  againft  the  reality  of  any 
other  matter  of  fadt.  But  feveral  authors  of 
note  have  denied  this  inference,  as  well  as  the 
principle  whence  it  proceeds ; or  at  leaft,  by 
calling  the  one  in  queftion,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  us  fceptical  in  regard  to  the  other. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  moral 
fentiment  is  different  in  different  countries, 
and  under  different  forms  of  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  manners ; that  therefore,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  it,  Acre  is  no  vis  injita  in  the  mind;  for 
that,  previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a ftate 
of  pcrfedl  indifference  as  to  virtue  and  vice  ; 
and  that  an  oppofite  courfe  of  education 
would  have  made  us  think  that  virtue  which 
now  we  think  vice,  and  that  vice  which 
now  we  think  virtue  ; in  a word,  that  mo- 
ral fentiments  are  as  much  the  effedt  of 
cuftom  and  human  artifice,  as  our  tafte  in 

i ■ 

drefs,  furniture,  and  the  modes  of  conver-^ 
fation.  In  proof  of  this  dodlrine,  a mul- 
titude of  fadts  have  been  brought  together, 
to  ihow  the  prodigious  diverfity,  and  even 
contrariety,  that  takes  place  in  the  moraj 
opinions  of  different  ages,  nations,  and  cli- 
mates. Of  all  our  modern  fceptical  notions, 
this  feemed  to  me  one  of  the  moft  dange- 
rous. 
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rous.  For  my  own  fatisfaAion,  and  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  inftrudl, 

I have  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  it ; and 
the  examination  has  turned  out  to  my  entire 
fatisfadHon.  But  the  materials  I have  col- 
ledied  on  this  fuhjedl  are  far  too  bulky  to  be 
inferred  here.  The  fceptical  arguments  are 
founded,  not  only  on  miftakes  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue,  but  alfo  on  fome  hiftorical 
fadfs  mifreprefented,  and  on  others  fo  equi- 
vocal, and  bare  of  circumftances,  that  they 
really  have  do  meaning.  From  the  number 
of  hiftorical,  as  well  as  philofophical,  difqui- 
litions,  which  I found  it  neceffary  to  intro- 
duce, the  inquiry  concerning  the  univerfality 
and  immutability  of  moral  truth,  which  1 
thought  to  have  comprifed  in  a few  pages, 
foon  fwelled  into  a treatife.  I meant  to  have 
finilhed  it  fome  years  ago ; but  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  a number  of  untorefeen 
accidents. 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a fuperior  being  may 
think  differently  from  us,  and  yet  be  in  the 
right.  For  every  propofition  is  either  true  or  ’ 
falfe ; and  every  probable  paft  event  has  either  1 
happened,  or  not  happened,  as  every  pro-  ' 
bable  future  event  will  either  happen  or  not 
happep.  From  the  imperfedtion  of.  our  fa- 
culties, and  from  the  narrownefs  of  our  ex- 
perience 
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periencc,  we  may  judge  wrong,  when  we 
think  that  a certain  event  has  happened,  or 
will  happen  : and  a being  of  more  extenfive 
experience,  and  more  perfedl  underftanding^ 
may  fee  that  we  judge  wrong;  for  that  the 
event  in  queftion  never  did  happen,  nor  ever 
will.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  a man  may 
either  prudently  or  rationally  diftruft  his  pro-^ 
bable  notions  as  fallacious.  That  which 
man,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  is  de-- 
lermined  to  admit  as  probable,  he  ought  to 
admit  as  probable;  for,  in  regard  to  man, 
that  is  probable  truth.  Not  to  admit  it  pro- 
bable, when  at  the  fame  time  he  muft  believe 
it  to  be  fo,  is  mere  obftinacy  : and  not  to 
believe  that  probable,  which  all  other  men 
who  have  the  fame  view  of  all  the  circum- 
fiances,  believe  probable,  would  be  afcribed 
to  caprice,  or  want  of  underftanding.  If  one 
in  fuch  a cafe  were  refradlory,  we  fhould  na-^ 
turally  afk.  How  comes  it,  that  you  think 
differently  from  us  in  this  matter  ? have  you 
any  reafon  to  think  us  in  a miflake  ? is  youf 
knowledge  of  the  circumftances  from  which 
we  infer  the  probability  of  this  event,  differ- 
ent from  ours?  do  you  know  any  thing  about 
it,  of  which  we  arc  ignorant  ? If  he  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  yet  perfift  in  contradidbng* 
our  opinion,  we  fhould  certainly* think  hinv 

an 
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an  unreafonable  man.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  to  human  creatures  feems  intuitively 
probable,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  firft 
principles  of  probable  human  knowledge.  A 
human  creature  adls  an  irrational  part  when 
he  argues  againft  it ; and  if  he  refule  to  ac- 
knowledge it  probable,  he  cannot,  without 
contradidting  himfclf,  acquiefce  in  any  other 
human  probability  whatfoever. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certainty}, 
and  that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  felf-evident,  except  what  has  all  the 
characfleriftics  of  a geometrical  axiom,  are 
much  miftaken.  From  the  view  we  have 
given  of  this  fubjeft,  it  would  be  eafy  to  re- 
duce thefe  intuitive  certainties  into  claffes; 
but  this  is  not  necelTary  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature 
and  immutability  of  truth  as  perceived  by 
^^^an  faculties.  Whatever  intuitive  pro— 
pofition  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  mull 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  re- 
gard to  him,  certain  or  probable  truth}  and 
muff  conftitute  a part  of  human  knowledge, 
and  remain  unalterably  the  fame,  a?  long  as 
the  human  conftitution  remains  unaltered 
And  we  muft  often  repeat,  that  he  who  at- 
tempts to  dilprove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to 
make  men  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  adts  a 

part 
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part  inconfiftent  with  found  reafoning, 
and  as  efFedlually  fubverfive  of  all  human, 
knowledge,  as  if  he  attempted  to  difprove 
truths  which  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  eternal  and  neceffary  relations  of  things* 
Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot  change 
thefe  truths  into  fallhoods,  we  need  not  feek 
to  determine,  becaufe  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  us  to  know.  It  becomes  "^us  bet- 
ter to  inqure,  with  humility  and  reverence, 
into  what  he  has  done,  than  vainly,  and 
perhaps  prefumptuoufly,  into  what  he  can 
do.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleafed  to  efta- 
blifh  in  the  univerfe,  is  as  certainly  efta- 
blilhed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  unchangeable 
and  from  eternity  ; and,  while  he  wills  it  to 
temain  what  he  made  it,  is  as  permanent  as 
his  own  nature. 


CHAP.  II. 

. 

T*/je  preceding  theory  rejeSled  by  fceptical 

writers^ 

'Wf  E have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and 
^ ^ natural  philofophers  do,  in  effedl,  ac- 
knowledge the  diftinflion  between  common 
fenfe  and  reafon,  as  above  explained ; ad-» 

' mitting 
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mitting  the  di(f^ates  of  the  former  as  ulti-* 
mate  and  unqueflionable  principles,  and  ne> 
ver  attempting  either  to  prove  or  to  difprove 
them  by  reafoning.  If  we  inquire  a little 
into  the  genius  of  modern  fcepticifm,  we 
lhall  fee,  that,  there,  a very  different  plan  of 
invefligution  has  been  adopted.  This  will 
beft  appear  by  inftances  taken  from  that  pre- 
tended philofophy.  But  hrft  let  us  Offer  a 
few  general  remarks. 


SECTION  I. 

General  Obfirvations.  Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Modern  Scepticifm. 

ft 

I .np'  H'  E Cartefian  philofophy  is  to  be  con- 
^ fidcred  as  the  ground-work  of  mo- 
dern fcepticifm.  The  fource  of  LoCke's 
reafoning  againft  the  feparate  exiftence  o{ 
the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter,  of  Ber- 
keley’s reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of 
a material  world,  and  of  Hume’s  reafoning 
againft  the  exiftence  both  of  foul  and  body, 
may  be  found  in  the  firft  part  of  thp 
Principia  of  Des  Cartes.  Yet  nothing  feems 
to  have  been  further  from  the  intention  of 
this  worthy  and  moft  ingenious  philofo- 

O pher^ 
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pher,  than  to  give  countenance  to  error,  ir- 
religion,  or  licentioufnefs.  He  begins  with 
doubting;  but  it  is  with  a view  to  arrive  at 
convidHon : his  fuccefibrs  (fome  of  them  at 
leaftj  the  further  they  advance  in  their  fy- 
ftems,  become  more  and  more  feeptical ; 
and  at  length  the  reader  is  told^  to  his  in- 
finite pleafure  and  emolument,  that  the  un- 
derfianding,  acting  alone,  does  intirely  fub- 
vert  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the  loweft  degree 
of  evidence  in  any  propofition  whatfoever  *. 

The  fir  ft  thing  a philofopher  ought  to  do> 
according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  to  diveft  him- 
felf  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  his  former  opi- 
nions; to  rejedl  the  evidence  of  ferife,  of  in- 
tuition, and  of  mathematical  demonftration  ^ 
to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  heaven^ 
nor  earth ; and  that  man  has  neither  hands, 
nor  feet,  nor  body;— in  a word,  he  is  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  of  which  it  is  poflible 
ro  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every 
thing  is  falfe  which  can  poflibly  be  conceived 
m be  doubtful.  Now  there  is  only  one  point 
of  which  it  is  impcflible  to  doubt,  namely. 
That  I,  the  perfon  who  doubts,  am  thinking. 
This  propofition,  therefore,  I thinks  and  this 
only,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ; and  nothing 
clfe  whatfoever  is  to  be  believed  without 

What 

t Trcatife  of  Huin^ii  Nature,  voU  i.  p.  464. 
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What  is  to  be  expeifled  from  this  ftrangd 
introduftion  ? One  of  other  of  thefe  two 
things  muft  neceflarily  follow.  This  author 
will  either  believe  nothing  at  all  j or  if  he 
believe  any  thing,  it  muft  be  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  falfe  and  fophiftical  rea- 
foning/  But  Des  Cartes  is  no  fceptic 
in  his  moral  reafonings : therefore,  in  his 
moral  ' reafonings,  he  muft  be  a fophifter. 
Let  us  fee,  whether  we  can  make  good  this 
charge  againft  him  by  fails* 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he 
thence  infers,  that  he  exifts : Ega  cogito,  ergo 
/urn:  I think  j therefore  I exift.  Now  there 
cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  noexiftenccj 
before  he  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks, 
he  muft  alfo  take  it  for  granted  that  he  exifts. 
Thfs  argument,  therefore,  proceeds  on  a fup- 
pofition,  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is 
true  j in  other  words,  it  is  a fophifm,  a pe-i 
titio  principii.  Even  fuppofing  it  poflible  to 
conceive  thinking,  without  at  the  fame  time 
conceiving  exiftence,  ftill  this  is  no  conclufive 
argument,  except  it  could  be  Ihown,  that  it 
is  more  evident  to  a man  that  he  thinks,  than 
that  he  exifts  j for  in  every  true  proof  a lefs 
evident  propofition  is  inferred  from  one  that 
is  more  evident*  But,  1 think,  and,  I exijl, 
are  equally  evident.  Therefore  this  is  no 
true  proof. — ^To  ■ fet  an- example  of  falfe  rea* 
; O 2 foning 

• See  the  flrft  part  of  this  EflTay. 
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foning  in  the  very  foundation  of  a fyftem,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  bad  confequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftablifhed  his  own 
exiftence,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  his  faculties;  that  is,  to  lliow 
by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is 
really  true,  and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is 
really  falfe.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted:  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it,  does 
more  honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  indeed  a fophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes 
that  for  granted  which  he  means  to  prove. 
It  runs  thus.  We  are  confeious,  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a being  infinite- 
ly perfedt,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  necef- 
farily  exiflent  and. eternal.  This  idea  differs 

from  all  our  other  ideas  in  two  refpedls  : 

It  implies  the  notions  of  eternal  and  necelfary 

exiftence,  and  of  infinite  perfedion; i^ 

neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a fidion  of  the  ima- 
gination ; and  therefore  exhibits  no  chime- 
ra or  imaginary  being,  but  a true  and  into 
mutable  nature,  which  muft  of  neceflity  ex- 
ift,becaufe  necelfary  exiftence  is  comprehend- 
.ed  in  the  idea  of  it.  Therefore  there  is  a God, 
necelfarily  exiftent,  infinitely  wife,  powerful, 
and  true,  and  polfelfed  of  all  perfediem. 
This  Being  is  the  maker  of  us  and, of  all  our 

faculties  ; 
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faculties ; ‘ he  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is 
infinitely  perfedt ; therefore  our  faculties  are 
true,  and  not  fallacious^, — The  fame  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  others,  parti- 
cularly by  Dr.  Barrow.  Cartefius/*  fays 
that  pious  and  learned  author,  **  hath  well 
obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolutely  cer- 
tain  of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it  is 
**  required  to  be  known,  whether  our  facul- 
ties  of  apprehending  and  judging  the  truth, 
be  true ; which  can  only  be  known  from 
the  power,  goodnefs,  and  truth  of  our 
Creator  f," 

I objed:  not  to  this  argument  for  the  di- 
vine exiftence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an 
all-perfedl  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  confcious ; though  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
moll  unexceptionable  method  of  evincing  that 
great  truth,  I allow,  that  when  a man  be- 
lieves a God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdity 
and  impiety,  deny  or  quellion  the  veracity 
of  his  ovyn  faculties ; and  that  to  acknow- 
ledge a diltindion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  implies  a perfuafion,  that  certain  laws 
are  eftablilhed  in  the  univerfe,  on  which  the 
natures  of  all  created  things  depend,  which 
(to  me  at  leaft)  is  incomprehenfible,  except 

on  . 


• CarteGi  Prindp.  Philof,  part  i.  §.  14.  ic.  i8. 

f Led.  Geomet.  7. 
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on  the  fuppofition  of  a fupreme,  intelligent, 
direding  caufe.  But  I acquiefce  in  thefe 
principles,  becaufe  I take  the  veracity  of  my 
faculties  for  granted  ; and  this  I feel  myfelf 
neceffitated  to  do,  becaufe  1 feel  it  to  be  the 
law  of  my  nature  which  I cannot  polTibly 
counterad.  Proceeding  then  upon  this  in- 
nate and  irrefiftible  notion,  that  my  faculties 
are  true,  I infer,  by  the  juftell  reafoning,  that 
God  exifts ; and  the  evidence  for  this  great 
truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that  I can- 
not withftand  its  force,  if  I believe  any  thing 
elfe  whatfoever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a different  man- 
ner. Becaufe  God  exifts,  (fays  he)i  and  is 
perfed,  therefore  my  faculties  are  true, 
Right, — But  how  do  you  know  that  God 
exifts  ? I infer  it  from  the  fecond  principle 
of  my  philofophy,  already  eftabliflied,  Cogrto, 
ergo  fum. — How  do  you  know  that  your  in- 
ference is  juft?  It  fatisfies  my  reafon. — Your 
argument  proceeds  on  a fuppofition,  that 
what  fatisfies  your  reafon  is  true?  It  does.— 
Do  you  not  then  take  it  for  granted,  that 
vour  reafon  is  not  a fallacious,  but  a true 
faculty  ? This  muft  be  taken  for  granted, 
otherwife  the  argument  is  good  for  nothing. 
And  if  fo,  your  argument  proceeds  on  a fup- 
pofition, that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  true, 
in  a word,  you  pretend  to  prove  the  tryth 

of 
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of  our  faculties,,  by  an  argument  which  evi- 
dently and  neceirarlly  fuppofes  their  truth. 
Your  philofophy  is  built  on  fopliifms ; how 
then  can  it  be  according  to  common  fenfe  ? 

As  this  philofopher  doubted  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  confident,  fo  he  is  often 
cofident  where  he  ought  to  doubt.  He 
admits  not  his  own  exiftcnce,  till  he  thinks 
he  has  proved  it;  yet  his  fyftem  is  replete 
with  hypothefes  taken  for  granted,  without’ 
proof,  almoft  without  examination.  He  fets 
out  with  the  profeffion  of  univerfal  feepti- 
cifm ; but  many  of  his  theories  are  founded 
in  the  moft  unphilofophical  credulity.  Had 
he  taken  a little  more  for  granted,  he  would 
have  proved  a great  deal  more : he  takes  al- 
moft nothing  for  granted,  ( I fpeak  of  what 
he  profefles,  not  of  what  he  performs ) ; and 
therefore  he  proves  nothing.  In  geometry, 
however,  he  is  rational  and  ingenius ; there 
are  fome  curious  remarks  in  his  difeourfe  on 
the  palfions ; his  phyfics  are  fanciful  and. 
plaufible;  his  treatife  on  mufic  perfpicuous, 
though  fuperficial  : a lively  imagination 

fee.ns  to  have  been  his  chief  talent;  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his 
principal  defeift. 

We  are  informed  by  Father  Male- 
bran  che,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  firft  as 
honeft  faculties  as  one  could  defire  to  be 

endued 
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endued  with,  till  after  they  were  debauched 
by  original  fin ; an  adventure,  from  which 
they  contradted  fuch  an  invincible  propenfity 
to  cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually 
lying  in  wait  to  deceive  us.  But  there  is  in 
man,  it  feems,  a certain  clear-fighted,  flout, 
old  faculty,  called  reafon^  which,  without 
being  deceived  by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  rogues,  and  often  proves  too  cun-r 
ning  for  them.  Malebranche  therefore 
advifeth  us  to  doubt  with  all  our  might.  If 
a man  has  only  learned  to  doubt/’  fays  be, 
let  him  not  imagine  that  he  has  made 
an  inconfiderable  progrefa  */’  Progrefs ! 
in  what  ?-r-rin  fciencc  } Is  it  not  a contradic- 
tion, or  at  leafl  an  incoufiftency,  in  terms,  to 
fay  that  a man  makes  progrefs  in  fciencQ  by 
doubting  •f*  ? If  oue  were  to  afk  the  way  to 
Publin,  and  to  receive  for  anfwer,  that  he 
ought  firft  of  all  to  fit  down  for  that  if  he 
had  only  learned  to  lit  flill,  he  might  be  af- 
fured,  that  he  had  made  no  inconfiderable 
progrefs  in  his  journey ; I fuppofe  he  would 
hardly  trouble  his  inforrner  with  a fecond 
quellion. 

If 


♦ Qu*oh  ne  j’imagme  pas,  que  I’on  ail  peu  avanc^,  on  a 
fculcmcn^  appris  a douter. 

La  Recherche  dt  la  V er it e liv^  I.  ch,  20. 
Eft  conlrarictas  inter  verba  feivi,  et  duhia  funt, 

Des  Cartes f Ohje^l,  et  Rejponf,  fsptiTfi^ 
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It  is  tme,  this  author  makes  a diftindlion 
between  the  doubts  of  paiTion,  brutality, 
and  blindncfs,  and  thofe  of  prudence,  di-» 
ftruft.  and  penetration  : the  former,  fays  he, 
afe  (be  doubts  of  Academics  and  Atheifts  j 
the  latter  are  the  doubts  of  the  true  philo- 
fpphcr  *.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  he  allows  us 
to  give  an  entire  confent  to  the  things  that 
appear  entirely  evident  •f*  But  he  adopts, 
potwithftanding,  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes’  firft  philofophy.  That  we  ought 
to  begin  our  inquiries  with  univcrfal  doubt, 
taking  only  our  own  confcioufnefs  for  grant- 
ed, and  thence  inferring  our  exiftence,  and 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  proving,  from  the 
divine  veracity,  that  our  faculties  are  not 
fallacious.  Where-ever  it  is  poffible  that  a 
deluding  Ipirit  may  deceive  us,  there,  fays 
Malebranche,  we  ought  to  doubt  J j but 
a deluding  fpirit  may  deceive  us  where-ever 
our  memory  is  employed  in  reafoning  j 
therefore,  in  all  fuch  reafonings,  there  may 
be  error.  And  if  fo,  there  may  be  error  in 

reafoning 

• R^rherche  <1e  la  Verite,  liv.  i.  ch.  20.  fefl.  3. 
fOH  ’on  ne  doit  jamais  donner  un  confcntement  entier^  qn, 
d«s  chores  qui  paroilTent  entieremcnt  evidcntes.  Recherch* 
dc  la  Verite,  Ih,  1.  ch,  20.  fed,  3.*~-Thii  is  indeed  a ra- 
tional fccpticifm^  fuch  as  Ariftotlc  rqcommends,  and  every 
fiicnd  to  truth  muft  approve. 

Id.  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 
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reafoning  of  every  kind ; for  without  memory 
there  can  be  no  reafoning : but  in  the  truths 
difcovered  by  a fingle  glance,  {connoijfances  de 
Jimple  "uue),  fuch  as  this.  That  two  and  two 
make  four,  it  is  not  poflible,  he  fays,  for  a 
deluding  god,  (dieutrompeur),  however  pow- 
erful, to  deceive  him. — It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
fuch  dodirines  muft  lead  either  to  fophiftry, 
or  to  univerfal  fcepticifm,  or  rather  to  both. 
For  if  a demonftrated  conclulion  may  be  falfe 
for  any  thing  I know  to  the  contrary,  an 
axiom  may  be  fo  too : my  belief  of  the  firft 
is  not  lefs  necelTary,  than  my  belief  of  the 
laft.  Intuition  is,  of  all  evidence,  the  dear- 
eft,  and  moft  immediately  convincing;  but 
demonftration  produces  abfolute  certainty> 
and  full  convidlion,  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
underftands  it  *. — Malebranche,  indeed, 
acknowledges,  that  we  may  reafon  when  once 
we  know  that  God  is  no  deceiver:  but  this, 
he  fays,  muft  be  known  at  one  glance,  (that 
is,  I fuppofe,  intuitively),  or  it  cannot  be 
known  at  all;  for  all  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jedl  may  be  fallacious  f . 

But 

* • , 

* Sre  I^c  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  latter 
Analytics  of  Ariftotle.  The  great  philofo^V.er  holds,  that  in»* 
tuition  and  demonftration  are  equally  produ<ftivc  of  knowledge  ; 
though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  cleareft,  and  moft  immc- 
diate  evidence. 

t IlcchcrcLc  dc  Ja  Vciltc,  liv.  6.  cb.  6» 
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But  I do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  falfe 
and  fceptical  principles  ot  this  author’s  phU 
Jolbphy.  -To  confefs  the  truth,  I do  not 
well  undcrftind  it.  He  is  generally  myfti- 
cal;  often,  if  I miftake  not,  felf-contradidlo* 
ry ; and  his  genius  is  ftrangely  warped  by  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  abfurditics  of 
Popery,  He  rejedls  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
becaufe  it  feems  repugnant  to  his  reafon  ; he 
admits  tranfubftanciation,  though  certainly 
repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  fenfe.  Of 
Ariftotle,  and  Seneca,  and  the  other  ancient 
philofbphers,  he  fays,  that  their  lights  are 
nothing  but  thick  darknefs,  and  their  moft 
illuftrious  virtues,  nothing  but  intolerable 
pride  Fy,  M.  Malebranche!  Po- 
pery, with  all  its  abfurditics,  requires  not 
from  its  adherents  fo  uncandid,  and  fo  illibe- 
ral, a declaration.  An  Ariftotelian,  of  your 
own  religion  and  country,  and  nearly  of  your 
own  age,  delivers  a very  different  do(flrine : 
Ariftotle,  fupporled  by  philofophy,  hath 
**  afcended  by  the  fteps  of  motion  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  one  firft  mover,  who  is 
God.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  we  muft  learn  fcience, 
otherwife  we  fhall  fall  into  error.  Phi- 
lofophy  and  theology  bear  teftimony  to, 

and  mutually,  confirm,  each  other,  and 

**  pro- 

• Reclicrche  dc  U VciU8;  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 
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produce  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth:  the  latter  teaches  whaf  we  ought 
to  believe,  and  reafon  makes  us  believe  it 
“ more  eafily,  and  with  greater  fteadincfs. 
‘‘  They  are  two  lights,  which,  by  their 

* union,  yield  a more  brilliant  ludre  than 
either  of  them  could  yield  fingly,  or  both 

**  if  feparated.  Mofes  learned  the  philofo- 
“ phy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  Ba- 
“ bylon  that  of  the  Chaldeans*.”  This 
learned  and  judicious  Peripatetic  goes  on  to 
ihow,  that  Jerome,  Auguftine,  Gregory  of 
Nice,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  enter- 
tained the  fame  honourable  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophers.— If  Des  Cartes,  and 
his  difciple  Malebranche,  had  dudied  the 
ancients  more,  and  indulged  their  own  imagi. 
nation  lefs,  they  would  have  made  a better 
figure  in  philofophy,  and  done  much  more 
fervice  to  mankind.  But  it  was  their  aim 
to  decry  the  ancients  as  much  as  poflible ; 
and  ever  fince  their  time,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  fadiion  to  overlook  the  difcovcries 
of  former  ages,  as  altogether  unneceflary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  prefent.  Male- 
branche often  inveighs  againd  Aridotle 
in  particular,  with  the  mod  virulent  bit— 
ternefs  j and  affedts,  on  all  occafions,  to  treat 

him 

• Bouju.  Introduflion  a la  Philofoplue,  chap.  p.  Pari, 
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treat  him  with  fupreme  contempt  *.  Had 
this  great  - ancient  employed  his  genius  ift 
the  fubverfion  of  virtue,  or  in  eftabliihing 
tenets  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  he  would  have  deferved  the 
levereft  cenfure.  But  Malebranche  lays 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  his  charge ; he  only 
finds  him  guilty  of  fbme  fpcculative  errors  in 
natural  philofophy,  Ariftotle  was  not  ex- 
empted from  that  fallibility  which  is  inci- 
dent to  human  nature  j yet  it  would  not  be 
amifs,  if  our  modern  wits  would  ftudy  him 
a little,  before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  po- 
fitively  on  his  abilites  and  character.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  he  is  moft  admired  by  thofe 
who  befi;  underfbnd  him.  Now,  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  our  modern  fceptics:  they 
are  moft  admired  by  thofe  who  read  them 
leaft,  and  who  take  their  charadlers  upcm 
truft,  as  they  find  them  delivered  in  coffee- 
houfes  and  Rawing- rooms,  and  other  places 
of  fafliionablc  convcrfation,  whofe  dodrines 
do  fo  much  honour  to  the  virtue  and  good 
fenfe  of  this  enlightened  age. 

I have  fometimes  heard  the  principles  of 
the  Socratic  fchool  urged  as  a precedent  to 
juftify  our  modern  fceptics.  Modern  fcep- 
ticiftn  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their  na- 
ture. 


• See  Rediercbe  de  la  Verhe;  Mv.  6.  cb.  j. 
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ture,  though  the  one  be  the  foundation  of 
the  other.  Des  Cartes  begins  with  uni-- 
verfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arriv^ 
atconvidion  : Hume  begins  with  hypothefis* 
ap<f-'ends  with  univerfal  doubt.  Now,  does 
not  Ariilotle  propofe,  that  all  inveftigation 
fhould  begin  with  doubt  ? And  docs  not  So* 
crates  affirm,  that  he  knows  nothing  cer- 
tainly, except  his  own  ignorance  ? 

. All  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  that 
inveftigation  ftiould  begin  with  doubt  He 
compares  doubting  to  a knot,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  inveftigation  to  difintangle;  and  there 
can  be  no  folution,  where  there  is  no  knot 
or  difficulty  to  be  folved.  But  Ariftotle’s 
doubt  is  quite  of  a different  nature  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  The  former  admits  as 
true  whatever  is  felf-evident,  without  feek- 
ing  to  prove  it  ; nay,  he  affirms,  th.at  thofe 
men  who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident 
principles,  or  who  think  that  fuch  principles 
may  be  proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  proof  t-  It  differs  alfo  moft  effen- 
tially  from  the  fcepticifm  of  Mr.  Hume. 
The  reafonings  of  this  author  all  terminate 
in  doubt;  whereas  Ariftotle’s  conftant  aim 
is,  to  difeover  truth,  and  eftablilh  convic- 

• • tion^ 

0 Ariftot.  Metaphyf,  lib,  cap.  i.  Avar  i*  hx  »r*»  ct.yf&v*rct 
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tion.  He  defines  philofophy  the  fcience  cf 
T^rutb ; divides  it  into  fpeculative  and  practi- 
cal: and  exprefsly  declares,  that  truth  is 
the  end  of  the  former,  and  adtion  of  the 
latter*. 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a fedl,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  a confiftent  dif- 
ciple,  aferibes  to  Socrates  a very  high  degree 
of  fcepticifm  f;  making  his  principles  near- 
ly the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  New  Academy, 
who  profefled  to  believe,  that  all  things  are 
fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty.  The  only  difference 
between  them,  according  to  Cicero  in  this 
place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
nothing  but  his  own  ignorance  : whereas  Ar- 
cefilas  and  the  reft  of  the  New  Academy, 
held,  that  man  could  know  nothing,  not 
even  his  own  ignorance,  with  certainty ; 
and  therefore,  that  affirmation  of  every  kind 
is  abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  But  we  need 
not  take  this  on  the  authority  of  Cicero ; 
as  we  have  accefs  to  the  fame  original  au- 
* thors  from  whom  he  received  his  informa- 
tion. And  if  we  confult  them,  particular- 
ly Xenophon,  the  moft  unexceptionable  of 

them 


• 0*^«?  ^ ^ KOkhiSCUh  TV  Tvi  d\r,Qs'» 
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them  all  In  point  of  veracity,  wefliallfindi 
that  the  reafoning  , the  fentiments,  and  the 
condudl  of  Socrates,  are  altogether  incompa- 
tible with  fccpticifm.  The  firft  fcience 
that  engaged  his  attention  was  natural  phi- 
lofophy ; which,  as  it  was  taught  in  thofe 
days  by  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Xenophanes, 
bad  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  a man  of 
fenfe  and  candour.  Socrates  foon  relinquifli- 
ed  it,  from  a perfuafion  that  it  was  at  oncee 
unprofitable,  and  founded  in  uncertainty  j 
and  employed  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  philofophy,  a fciencc 
which  to  him  feemed  more  fatisfadlory  in 
its  evidence,  and  more  ufeful  in  its  appli- 
cation*. So  far  was  he  from  being  feep- 
tical  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  moral 
duty,  that  he  inculcated  them  with  earneft- 
nefs  where-ever  he  found  opportunity,,  and 
thought  it  incumbent  on  every  man  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  them.  In  his  reafon- 
ings,  indeed,  he  did  not  formally  lay  down 

any  principle,  becaufe  it  was  his  method 
to  deduce  his  conclufiens  from  what  was 
acknowledged  by  his  antagonift  : but  is  this 
any  proof,  ' that  he  himfelf  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  conclufions?  Read  the 
ftory  of  his  life  ; his  cohdueft  never  be- 
lied his  principles : obferve  the  manners 

of 

♦ Xcnoj:h,  Memorab.  lib,  i.  cap.  i,  et  lib,  4,  cap,  7, 
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of  our  fceptics  j their  condudl  and  principles  do 

mutually  and  invariably  bely  one  another.  Do 
you  feek  ftill  more  convincing  evidence,  that  So- 
crates felt,  believed,  and  avowed  the  truth  ? Read 
the  defence  he  made  before  his  judges.  See  you 
there  any  figns  of  doubt,  hefitation  or  fear  ? 
any  fufpicion  of  the  poflibility  of  his  being  in 
the  wrong  ? any  didimulation,  fophiftry,  or 
art  ? See  ybu  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmoll: 
plainnefs  and  fimplieity,  the  calmeft  and 
moft  deliberate  fortitude,  and  that  noble  aflli- 
rance  which  fo  well  becomes  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  virtue  ? Few  men  have  Ihown  lb 
fo  firm  an  attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down 
their  life  for  its  fake  : yet  this  did  Socrates. 
He  made  no  externql  profcfiion  of  any 
philofophical  creed  j but  in  his  deaths  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  Ihowed  the 
fteadieft  adherence  to  principle  j and  his  prin- 
ciples were  all  confiftent.  Xenophon  has 
recorded  many  of  thefe ; and  tells  us,  in  re- 
gard to  Ibme  of  them,  that  Socrates  fcrupled 
not  to  call  thofe  men  fools  who  differed  from 
his  opinion*. — The  fophifts  of  his  age  were 
not  folicitous  to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to 
confute  an  adverfary,  and  reafon  plaulibly  in 
behalf  of  their  theories.  That  they  might 

P have 
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have  the  ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  fpecula- 
tion,  they  confined  themfelves,  like  our  mo- 
dern metaphyficians,  to  general  topics,  fuch 
as  the  nature  of  good,  of  beauty,  and  the  like; 
on  which  one  may  fay  a great  many  things 
with  little  meaning,  and  offer  a variety  of 
arguments  without  one  word  of  truth.  So- 
crates did  much  to  difcredit  this  abule  of 
fcience.  In  his  converfations  he  did  not 
trouble  himfelf  with  the  niceties  of  artificial 
logic.  His  aim  was,  not  to  confute  an  adver- 
fary,  nor  to  guard  againft  that  verbal  confu- 
tation which  the  fophifts  were  perpetually  at- 
tempting, but  to  do  good  to  thole  with 
whom  he  converfed,  by  laying  their  duty 
before  them  in  a ftriking  and  perfuafive 
manner*.  He  was  not  fond  of  reafoning  on 
abftraft  fubjedts,  efpecially  when  he  had  to 
do  with  a fophift ; well  knowing,  that 
this  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
furnilh  matter  for  endlefs  and  unprofitable 
logomachy.  .When,  therefore,  Ariftippus 
afked  him  concerning  the  nature  of  good  *!•» 
with  a view  to  confute,  or  at  leaft  to  teale 
him,  with  quibbling  evafions,  Socrates  de- 
clined 

• AfWifrTrv  Ivi^tifovrro^  rot  S^xpotTr,— — TjJf 

0 a^BM^tsuTo,  o»  ^vXaTTc^roi, 

vr,  0 Xoyof  ^ vtxucfMtoi  w^eorlotit  rm 
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dined  to  anfwer  in  general  terms ; and  de- 
lired  the  fophift  to  limit  his  queftion,  by 
confining  the  word  good  to  fome  particular 
thing.  Do  you  afk  me,  fays  he,  what  is 
good  for  a fever,  for  fore  eyes,  or  for  hun- 
ger ? No,  fays  the  fophift-  If,  replies  he, 
you  alk  me  concerning  the  nature  of  a good 
which  is  good  for  no  particular  purpofe,  I 
tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I know  of  none 
fach,  and  have  no  defires  after  it.  In  like 
manner,  he  anfwers  to  the  general  queftion 
concerning  beauty,  by  deliring  his  adverfary 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fome  particular  kind  of 
beauty.  What  would  the  great  moralift  have 
thought  of  thofe  modern  metaphyfical  trea- 
tifes,  which  feem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  contrive  vain  and  queftionable 
definitions  of  general  ideas ! Simple,  cer- 
tain, and  ufeful  truth,  was  the  conftant,  and 
the  only,  objc<ft  of  this  philofopher’s  in- 
quiry. 

True  it  is,  he  fometimes  faid,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  And 
furely  the  higheft  attainments  in  human 
knowledge  are  imperfed:  and  unfatisfying. 
Yet  man  knows  fomething : Socrates  was 
confeious  that  he  knew  fomething;  other- 
wife  Xenophon  . would  not  haveafferted,  that 
his  opinions  concerning  God,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty,  were 

P 2 well 
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well  known  to  ill  the  Athenians*.  But  So- 
crates was  humble,  and  made  no  pretenfions 
to  any  thing  extraordinary,  either  in  virtue  or 
in  knowledge.  He  profefled  no  fcience ; he 
inftrudled  others,  without  pedantry,  and 
without  parade ; exemplifying  the  beauty 
and  the  pradlicability  of  virtue,  by  the  inno- 
cence and  integrity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  • 
charms  of  an  inftruftive,  though  moft  infi- 
nuating,  converfation  -f-.  I fliall  allovy  our 
modern  fceptics  to  avail  themfelves  all  they 
can  of  the  authority  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche,  of  Pyrrho  and  Anaxar- 
chus  ; but  let  them  not  prefume  to  fanftify 
their  tralh  with  the  venerable  names  of  So- 
crates and  Ariftotle. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  And  I am 
apt  to  think,  from  feveral  palTages  in  his 
works  J,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  de- 
nomination, in  order  to  have  a pretence 
for  reafoning  on  either  fide  of  every 
queftion,  and  confequently  an  ampler  field 
for  a difplay  of  his  rhetorical  talents  §.  To 

Pyrrho, 

♦ Xenopb.  Meroorab.  lib.  i.eap.  i. 

♦I*  Ibid.  cap.  2. 

X Sec  particularly  Officih,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  De  Fate 
fap.  2.  * 

5 Sec  this  point  illuftrated  in  Remarks  upon  a Dis. 
courseofFreethinking,&c.  By  FhUtUuthirus  Lipflenfis 
(Dr.  Bentley)  Edit.  7th.  ptg.  26*. 
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Pyrrho,  Herillus,  Arifto,  and  other  fceptics, 
who,  by  afferting  that  all  things  are  indifFerent, 
deftroy  the  diilindtion  of  virtue  and  vice,  Iw 
will  not  allow  even  the  name  of  philofopher : 
nay,  he  iniinuates  that  it  is  impudence  in  fuch 
perfons  to  pretend  to  it*..  **  I wilh,”  fays  he 
-in  another  place,  “ that  they  who  fuppofe  me 
a fceptic  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
■“  my  fentiments.  For  I am  not  one  of  thofe 
“ whofe  mind  wanders  in  error,  without  any 
fixed  principle.  For  what  fort  of  under- 
**  Handing  muft  that  njan  polTefs,  what  fort  pf 
life  muft  that  nian  lead,  who,  by  divefting 
■“  himfelf  of  principle,  divefts  himfelf  of  the 
means,  both  of  reafoning  and  of  living-f- 1" 
Let  it  be  obferved  a.lfo,  that  when  the  fubjeft 
of  his  inquiry  is  of  high  importance,  as  in  his 
books  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  he  follows  the  do<ftruie  pf  the  Dog- 
matifts,  particularly  the  Stoics  •,  and  alTerts 
his  moral  and  religious  principles  with  a 
warmth  and  energy  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  in  earneft. 


2.  Nothing 


* De  ofHcUs,  lib.  i.  cap.  2* 

f Quibus  veilem  fatis  cognita  cfTct  nofira  fcntentift.  Mon 
^niin  fumus  ii,  quorum  vagetur  animus  crrorc,  nec  habcat  un- 
^uam  quid  fcquatur.  Quae  enim  edet  ida  mens^  vel  quae  vita 
potius,  non  modo  difputandi;  fed  vivcndi  rationc  fi^blatt  I Cic. 
ic  OfficVtSj  Ub,  2*  2, 
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2.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention 
of  Locke,'  than  to  encourage  verbal  con- 
troverfy,  or  advance  do<5trines  favourable  to 
fcepticifm.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by 
inforcing  virtue,  illuftrating  truth,  and  vin- 
dicating liberty,  was  his  fincere  purpofe : 
and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His'  writings 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  books  that 
have  been  produdlive  of  real  utility  to  man- 
kind. But  candour  obliges  me  to  remark, 
that  fome  of  his  tenets  feem  to  be  too 
raihly  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  a favourite 
hypothefis.  That  fome  of  them  have  pro- 
moted fcepticifm,  is  undeniable.  Hefeems 
indeed  to  have  been  fenfible,  that  there  were 
inaccuracies  in  his  work  j and  candidly  owns, 
that  “ fome  hafty  and  indigefted  thoughts  on 
a fubjedt  never  before  confidcred,  gave  the 
“ firft  entrance  to  his  Effay;  which,  being 
■ **  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
treaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and 
“ after  long  intervals  of  negledl  refumed 
again,  as  humour  or  occafion  permitted.*.” 
The  firft  book  of  his  Effay,  which,  with 
fubmiffion,  I think  the  worft,  tends  to  efta- 
blifh  this  dangerous  dodlrine.  That  the  hu- 
man mind,  previous  to  education  and  ha- 
bit, 

• Frcface  to  tlic  E0ay  on  Human  Underdanding, 
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bit,  is  as  fufceptible  of  any  one  impreffion 
as  of  any  other:  a doctrine  which,  if  true, 
would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  vir- 
tue are  no  better  than  human  contrivances  ; 
ur,  at  kaft,  th:U:  they  have  nothing  permanent 
in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable  as 
the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men ; and 
that,  as  we  underftand  the  term,  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  common  fen fe  in  the  world* 
Surely  this  is  not  the-doftrine  that  Locke 
meant  to  efeabli/h;j  but  kis  zeal  againft  in- 
nate ideas,  and  innate  principles,  |>ut  hina 
off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  lit- 
tle to  inftindt,  for  fear  of  allowing  too  much. 
This  controverfy,  fo  far  as  it  regards  moral 
fentiment,  we  have  examined  in  another 
place.  At  prefent  we  would  only.obferve, 
that  if  truth  be  any  thing  permanent,  , which 
it  muft  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all,  thofe 
perceptions  or  impulfes  of  underftanding,  by 
•which  we  become  confcious  of  it,  muft  be 
equally  permanent ; which  they  could  not 
be,  if  they  depended  on  education,  and  if 
there  were  not  a Jaw  of  nature,  independent 
on  man,  which  determines  the  underftanding 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  dilbe- 
lieve.  Is  it  polfible  to  imagine,  that  any 
courfe  of  education  could  ever  bring  a ratio- 
nal creature  to  believe,  that  two  and  two  are 
•equal  to  three,  that  he  is  not  the  fame  perfon 

to-day 
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to-day  he  was  yefterday,  that  the  ground 
he  hands  on  docs  not  exift?  could  make 
him  diibeheve  the  - tcftimony  of  his  own 
fenfts,  or  that  of  other  men  could  make 
him  expcdl  unlike  events  in  like  circum- 
ftanccs  ? or  that  the  eourfe  of  naturcj  of 
which  he  has  hitherto  had  experience,  will 
be  changed,  even  when  he  forefecs  no  caufe 
to  hinder  its  continuance  ? I can  no  more 
believe,  that  education  could  produce  fuch  a 
depravity  of  judgment,  than  that  education 
could  make  me  fee  all  human  bodies  in  an 
inverted  pofition,  or  hear  with  liiy  nohrils 
or  take  pleafure  in  burning  of  cutting  my 

I flefli.  Why  Ihould  not  our  Judgments  con- 
cerning truth  he  acknowledged  to  refult  from 
a bias  impreffed  upon  the  mind  by  its  Crea- 
tor, as  well  as  our  defire  of  felf-prefer- 
vation,  our  love  of  ibciety,  our  refentment  of 
injury,  our  joy  in  the  poli'effion  of  good?  If 

thofe  judgments  be  not  inftindUve,  I fliould 

be  glad  to  know  how  they  come  to  be 
'univerfal;  the  modes  of  fentiment  and  be- 
haviour produced  by  education  are  uni- 
form only  where  education  is  uniform  j 
but  there  are  many  truths  which  have  ob^ 
tained  univerfal  acknowledgment  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  If  thofe  judgments  be  not  in- 
llin^ive,  I thou  Id  be  glad  to  know  how  men 
fyid  it  fo  difficult,  or  rather  impoffibk,  to  lay 

them 
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them  afide:  the  falfe  opinions  we  imbibe 
from  habit  and  education,  may  be,  and  of- 
ten are,  relinquilhed  by  thofe  who  mate  -a 
proper  ufe  of  their  reafon  ; and  the  man  who 
thus  renounces  former  prejudices,  upon  con- 
vidlion  of  their  falfity,  is  applauded  by  all 
as  a man  of  candour, 'fenfe,  and  fpirit;  'but 
if  one  were  to  fulfer  himfelf  to  be  argued  out 
of  his  common  fenfe,  the  whole  worM  would 
pronounce  him  a fool. 

The  fubftance,  or  at  lead  the  foundation^ 
of  Berkeley’s  argument  againft  the.exift^ 
cnce  of  matter,  may  be  found  in  Lockf/s 
Effay,  and  in  the  Principia  of  Des  Cartes, 
And  if  this  argument  be  conclufive,  it  proves 
that  to  be  falfe  which  every  man  muft  necef- 
farily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to  be 
true,  and  that  to  be  true  which ' no  man 
fince  die  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
papable  of  believing  for  a lingle  moment, 
Berkeley’s  doftrine  attacks  the  mod  in- 
contedable  didates  of  common  fenfe;  and 
pretends  to  demondrate,  that  the  cleared 
principles  ' of  human  cpnvidion,  and  thofe 
which  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
all  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  all  rational  men  mud  be  determined, 
are  certainly  fallacious. 

Mr.  Hume,  more  fubtle,  and  lefs  refer- 
‘ved,  than  any  of  his  predecellbrs,  hath  gone 
' dill 
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ftill- greater  lengths  in',  the  demolition  of 
common  fenfe  j and  reared  in  its  place  a 
moft  tremendous  fabric  of  doftrinej  upon 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of 
its  materials,  engines  might  eafily  be  eredled, 
fufHcient  to  overturn  all  belief,  fcience,  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  fociety,  from  the  very 
foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  A Trea- 
tife  of  Human  Nature;  being- an  attempt 
“ to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of 
reafoning  into  moral  fiibje^ts-”  This  is,  in 
the  ftyle  of  Edmund  Curl,  a taking  title  page  i 
but,  alas ; “ Fronti  nulla  fides !”  The 

whole  of  this  author’s  fyftcm  is  founded  on  a 
falfe  hypothefis  takeii  for  granted ; and  when- 
ever a fafl  contradiftory  to  that  falfe  hy- 
pothefis occurs  to  his  obfervation,  he  either 
denies  it,  or  labours  hard  to  explain  it  away. 
This,  it  feems,  in  his  judgment,  is  experi- 
mental reafoning:  in  mine,  it  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe.  . 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming.  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  two  clafles,  impreffions 
and  ideas ; that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from 
the  former;  and  that  an  idea  differs  from  its 
eorrefpondent  impreffion  only  in  being  a 
weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I fit  by 
the  fire,  1 have  an  impreffion  of  heat,  and  I 
can  form  an  idea  of  heat  when  I am  flu- 

vering 
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vering  with  cold ; in  the  one  cafe  I have  a 
ftronger  perception  of  heat,  in  the  other  a 
weaker.  Is  there  any  warmth  in  this  idea 
of  heat?  There  muft;  according  to  -Mr. 
H ume’s  doftrine;  only  the  warmth  of  the 
idea  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as ‘that  of  the  im-  • 
preflion.  For  this  profound  author  repeats 
it  again  and  'again,  .that  an  idea  is  by  its 
nature  weaker  and  fainter  thah  an  impref- 
lion,  but  is  in  every  other  refpetfl  (not  only 
iimilar,  but)  the  fame  *.  Nay,  he  goes 
/urthcr,  and  fays,  that  whatever  is  true  off 
,the  one  mull  be  acknowledged  concerning 
the  other  tj.  and  he  is  fo  confident  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one 
-of  the  pillars  of  his  philofophy.  To  thole 
-who  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this  maxith 
on  his  authority,  I would  propofe  a few 
plain  quellions.,  Do  you  feel  any,  even  the 
•leall,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  a bonfire,  a 
burning  mountain,  or  the  general  confla- 
gration? Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in  Vir- 
■gil’s  Scythian  winter,  than  in  Milton’s  de- 
fer! ption  of  the  flames  of  hell?  Do  you  ac- 
knowledge that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing, which  is  certainly  true  of  the  imprelfion 
.of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills  the  bel- 
ly, and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  hu- 
man 

* Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  ir  p.  131. 

•J*  Ibid.  p.  i^i. 
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man  life  ? If  you  anfwer  thefe  queftions  m 
the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  Mr.  Hume’s  philofo- 
phy.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a livelier  percep*- 
tion  of  a friend  when  we  fee  him,  than  when 
we  think  of  him  in  his  abfence.  But  this 
is  not  all:  every  perfon  of  a (bund  mind 
knows,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  objeift  exifts,  and  is  pre- 
fent  with  us-;  in  the  other  we  believe,  and 
:are  certain,  that  the  objedl  is  - not  prefent: 
which,  however,  Mr.  Hume  muft  deny; 
for  he  maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  from  an 
impreffion  only  in  being  weaker,  and  in  no 
other  refpedl  whatfoever. 

That  every  idea.  Ihould  be  a copy  and  re- 
femblance  of  the  impreffion  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ; — that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  red 
ffioijild  be  a red  idea  j the  idea  of  a roaring 
lion  a roaring  idea;  the  idea  of  an  afs,  a 
hairy,,  long-eared,  fluggiffi  idea,  patient  of 
labour,  and  much  addidled  to  thirties ; that 
the  idea  of  extenfion  ffiould  be  extended, 
and  that  of  folidity  folid ; — that  a thought 
of  the  mind  ffiould  be  endued  with  all,  or 
any,  of  the  qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my 
judgment,  inconceivable  and  impoffible.  Yet 
Mr.  H UME  takes  it  for  granted;  and  it  is 
another  of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such 
is  the  credulity  of  Scepticifin  ! 


If 
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If  every  idea  be  an  exaft  feiemblance  of 
its  correfpondent  impreflion,  (or  object  j for 
thefe  terms  according  to  this  author,  amount 
to  the  fame  thing  *); — if  the  idea  of  white- 
nefs  be  white,  of  folidity  folid,  and  of  ex- 
ten  (ion  extended,  as  the  fame  author  al- 
lows-j- ; — then- the  idea  of  a line,  the  fhorteft 
that  fenfe  can  perceive,  muft  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  line  itlelfj  for  if  (horter,  it 
would  be  imperceptible;  and  it  will  not 
be  faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea 
can  be  perceived,  or  that  the  idea  of  an 

imperceptible  objeft  can  be  formed : — - 

confequently  the  idea  of  a line  a hundred 
times  as  long,  mult  be  a hundred  times  as 
long  as  the  former  idea;  for  if  (horter,  it 
would  be  the  idea,  not  of  this,  but  of  fome 
other  (horter  line.  And  fo  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, nay  it  admits  of  mathematical  de- 
mondration,  that  the  idea  of  an  inch  is 
really  an  inch  long;  and  that  of  a mile,  a 
mile  long.  In  a word,  every  idea  of  any 
particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
extended  objedt.  The  fame  reafoning  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions  of 
breadth  and  thicknefs.  All  ideas,  therefore, 

of 


• Tre»tifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  ,p.  i,  *,  jCz* 
t Ibid.  Sr  4*7* 
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of  folidf  objects,  muft.be  (according  to  Mr. 
H ume’s  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude  and 
folidity  .to  the  obje<fts  themfelves.  Now 
mark  the  confequence.  I am  juft  now  in  an 
apartment  containing  a thoufand  cubic  feet, 
being  ten  feet  fquare,  and  ten  high ; the 
door  and  windows  are  ftiUt,  as  well  as  my 
eyes  and  ears.  Mr.  Hume  will  allow,  that, 
in  this  fituation,  I may  form  ideas,  not  only 
of  the  vilible  appearance,  but  alfo  of  the  real 
tangible  magnitude  of  the  whole  houle,  of 
a firft-rate  man  of  war,  of  St.  Paul’s  ca- 
thedral, or  even  of  a much  larger  objedl. 
But  the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe  ideas  is 
equal  to  the  folid  magnitude  of  the  obje<ft$ 
from  which  they  are  copied:  therefore  I 
have  now  prefent  with  me  an  idea,  that  is, 
a folid  extended  thing,  whofe  dimenlions 
extend  to  a million  of  cubic  feet  at  leaft. 
The  queftion  now  is,  where  is  this  thing 
placed?  for  a place  it  certainly  muft  have, 
and  a pretty  large  one  too.  I Ihould  anfwer, 
in  my  mind  j for  I know  not  where  elfe  the 
ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fo  conveniently  de- 
pofited.  Now  my  mind  is  lodged  in  a body 
of  no  extraordinary  dimenlions,  and  my  body 
is  contained  in  a room  ten  feet  fquare  and 
ten  feet  high.  It  feems  then,  that,  into 
this  room,  I have  it  in  my  power  at  plea- 

furc 
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fure  to  introduce  a folid  object  a thoufand, 
or  ten  thoufand,  times  larger  than  the  room 
itfelf.  I contemplate  it  a while,  and  then, 
by  another  volition,  fend  it  a packing,  to 
make  way  for  another  objefl:  of  equal  or  fu- 
perior  magnitude.  Nay,  in  no  larger  ve- 
hicle than  a common  poft-chaife,  I can  tranf- 
port  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  a building  equal  to  the  largeft  Egyp- 
tian pyramid,  and  a mountain  as  big  as  the 
peak  of  TenerifF. — Take  care,  ye  difciples 
of  Hume,  and  be  very  well  advifed  be- 
fore ye  rejeft  this  myftery  as  impoffible  and 
incomprehenfible.  It  is  geometrically  de- 
duced from  the  principles,  nay  from  the  firft 
principles,  of  your  mailer.  By  denying  this, 
you  give  his  fyftem  fuch  a ftab  as  it  cannot 
fuirive. 

Say,  ■ ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are  we 
to  expeft  from  a logical  and  fyftematic  trea- 
tife  founded  on  a fuppofition,  that  a part 
may  be  ten  or  a hundred  thoufand  times 
greater  than  the  whole  ? Shall  we  expedl 
truth  ? Then  it  muft  be  inferred  by  falfe 
reafoning. — Shall  we  expedl  found  reafoning? 
Then  furely  the  inferences  muft  be  falfe. — 
Indeed,  though  I cannot  much  admire  this 
author’s  fagacity  on  the  prefent  occafion,  I 
muft  confefs  mylelf  not  a little  aftoniflied 
at  his  courage.  A witch  going  to  fea  in  an 
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.^gg-flicll,  or  preparing  to  take  a trip  through 
the  air  on  a broom-ftick,  would  be  a fur- 
" prifing  phenomenon ; but  it  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Hume,  on  fuch  a bottom,  lalinching 
out.  (as  he  fomewhere  exprefles  it)  into 
' the  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy.*’ 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutation 
of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,  is  really  ridicu- 
lous. I therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine; whether,  if  this  dodlrine  of  fohd 
and  extended  ideas  be  true,  it  will  not  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  a roaring  lion  muft  emit  au- 
dible found,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  as 
loud  and  as  terrible,  as  the  royal  heart  in 
pcrfon  could  exhibit; — that  two  ideal  bot- 
tles of  brandy  will  intoxicate  as  far  at  leart  as 
two  genuine  bottles  of  wine  ;-~*and  that  I 
inurt  be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  da/hed  to  pieces, 
if  I am  fo  imprudent,  as  to  form  only  the 
idea  of  a bomb  burrting  under  my  feet.  For 
has  not  our  author  faid,  that,  imprefTions 
and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  perceptions 
(or  objefts)  of  the  human  mind;  that 
whatfoever  is  true  of  the  one  murt  be  ac- 
knowledged  concerning  the  other ; nay, 

**  that  they  are  in  every  refpedt  the  fame, 
except  that  the  former  rtrike  with  more 
force  than  the  latter?” 

The  abfurdity  and  inconceivablenefs  of 
the  diftin(rtion  between  objedts  and  percep- 
tions 
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tiofis  is  another  of  our  author’s  capital  doc- 
trines. **  Philofophers,”  fays  he,  **  have 
diftinguiihed  between  objedls,  and  per- 
‘‘  ception,  of  the  fenfes  ; but  this  diftinftion 
is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  of 
**  mankind. Now  how  are  we  to  know, 
whether  this  diftindlion  be  conceived  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  generality  f If  we  put  the 
queftion.to  any  of  them,  we  (hall  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  make  ourfelves  underftood, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  be  laughed  at  for  our 

pains. 

• See  Treatlfe  of  Human  Nature,  voL  I.  p.  353.  36’5. 
The  word  perception  (and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  words  fen^ 
fation,  fmelU  and  many  others)  has,  in  common  lan- 

guage, two,  and  fometimes  three,  diflind  fignifications.  It 
means,  i.  The  thing  perceived.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  the  tafte 
of  a hg*  the  fmell  of  a rofe.  2.  The  power  or  faculty  per- 
ceiving ; as  when  we  fay,  “ ! have  loft  my  fmell  by  a feverc 
“ cold,  and  therefore  my  tajle  is  not  fo  quick  as  ufual."  3.  It 
fometimes  denotes  that  impulfe  or  imprefllon  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  by  the  external  objeft  operating  upon  it 
through  the  organ  of  fenfation.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  a fweet  or 
bitter  iajle,  a diJlinSl  or  confufed,  a clear  or  oh/cure,  fenfation 
or  perception.  Moft  of  our  fceptical  philofophers  have  either 
been  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  diftinfUon  : Male- 
BRANCHE,  indeed,  (liv.  i.  ch.  10.)  feems  to  have  had  fome 
notion,  of  it ; but  either  I do  not  underftand  this  author,  or 
there  is  a ftrange  obfeurity  and  want  of  precifion  in  almoft 
every  thing  he  fays.  Mr.  Hume’s  philofophy  does  not  allow 
this  to  be  a rational  diftinflion;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  prccifely  what  he  means  by  the  w’ord  perception  in  this 
and  many  other  places.  I have  proved,  however,  that  his 
aflertion  is  falfe,  whatever  fenfc  (conAftent  with  common  ufe) 
we  affix  to  the  word. 
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pains.  Shall  we  reafon  a priori  about  their 

lentiments  and  comprehenfions  ? this  is  often 
Mr»  Hume’s  method;  but  it  is  neither  phi- 
lofophical  nor  fair.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
reckon  myfelf  one  of  the  gentralitp  ? Then  I 
declare,  for  my  own  part,  that  I do  compre- 
hend and  acknowledge  this  diflindion,  and 
have  done  fo  ever  fince  I was  capable  of  re- 
' fledtion.  I remember  when  a child,  to  have 
had  my  fingers  fcorched  with  burning  coals, 
and  flung  by  bees : but  I never  confounded 
the  objedl  with  the  perception ; I never 
thought  that  the  pain  I felt  could  either  make 
honey  or  melt  lead. — The  inftance,  you  fay, 
is  fomewhat  equivocal. — Then,  I hope  the 
following  is  explicit  enough. 

Suppofe  me  to  addrefs  the  common  peo- 
ple in  thefe  words  : Lfee  a ftrange  light 

a little  way  ofF^  but  my  light  is  weak, 
fo  that  I fee  it  imperfedlly;  let  me  go 
nearer  that  I may  have  a more  difti«<i 
**  light  of  It.” If  the  generality  of  man- 

kind be  at  all  incapable  of  diftinguilhing  be- 
tween the  objedt  and  the  perception,  this  in- 
capacity will  doubtlefs  difeover  itfelf  moft, 
when  ambiguous  words  are  ufed  on  purpofe  to 
'confound  their  ideas;  but  if  their  ideas  on  this 
fubjedl  are  not  confounded  even  by  ambi- 
guous language,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  they  are  extremely  clear,  diftindt,  and 

accurate. 
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accurate.  Now  .1  have  here  propofed  a fen- 
tence,  in  which  there  is  a ftudied  ambiguity 
of  language  ; and  yet  I maintain,  that  every 
perfon  of  common  fenfe,  who  underftands 
Englifh,  will  inftantly,on  hearing  thefe  words^ 
perceicve  that  by  the  word  Jigbt  I mean,  in 
the  firft  claufe,  the  thing  feen ; in  the  fccond 
the  power,  or  perhaps  the  organ,  of  feeing  j 
in  the  third,  the  perception  itfelf,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  both  from  the  percipient  faculty, 
and  from  the  vifible  object  If  one  of  the 

0^2  multitude, 

♦ To  every  perfon  of  common  fcnfc  this  diaindlioD  is  in- re- 
ality and  pra<5tice  quite  familiar.  But  as  the  words  we  ule 
in  expreding  it  are  of  ambiguous  (igoidcation,  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  write  about  it  fo  as  to  be  immediately  undcrftood  by  every 
reader.— The  thing  feen  or  perceived  is  iomething  permanent 
and  external,  and  is  believed  to  exifl,  whether  perceived  or 
not ; the  faculty  of  feeing  or  perceiving  is  alfo  foinething  per- 
manent in  the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  cxift  whether  exerted 
or  not ; but  what  1 here  call  the  perception  itfelf  \%  temporary, 
and  is  conceived  to  have  no  exidence  but  in  the  mind  that 
perceives  it,  and  to  cxift  no  longer  than  vsrhile  it  is  perceived  . 

for  in  being  perceived,  its  very  elleuce  does  confift  ; fo  that  to 
be,  and  to  be  perceived^  when  predicated  of  it,  do  mean  pre- 

cifely  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  I juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which 
I call  the  external  objeft:  I turn  away,  or  fhut  my  eyes,  and 
then  1 fee  it  no  longer,  but  1 ftill  believe  it  to  exift  ; though 
buried  an  hundred  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  or  left  in  an  un- 
inhabitable idand,  its  exiftence  would  be  as  real,  as  if  it  were 
gazed  .It  by  ten  thoufand  men.  Again,  when  I fhut  my  eyes, 
or  tie  a bandage  over  them,  or  go  into  a dark  place,  I fee  no 
longer  j that  is,  my  faculty  of  feeing  afts,  or  is  a^ed  up« 
on,  no  longer ; but  I ftill  believe  it  to  remain  in  my  mind, 
ready  to  a^,  or  to  be  afted  upon,  whenever  It  is  again  placed 
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multitude,  on  hearing  me  pronounce  this 
fcntence,  were  to  reply  as  follows ; The 
**  fight  is  not  at  all  ftrange ; it  is  a man  on 
horfeback:  but  your  fight  muft  needs 
be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  recovered  from 
ficknefs : however,  if  you  wait  a little 
till  the  man  and  horfe,  which  are  now  in 
the  fhade,  come  into  the  funfliine,  you 
will  then  have  a much  more  diftincl  fight 

of  them  1 would  aik,  is  the  ftudy 

of  any  part  of  philofophy  neceflary  to  make  a 
man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe  two 
fentences  ? Is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  un- 
intelligible either  in  the  former  or  in  the 
latter  ? Is  there  any  thing  in  the  reply,  that 
feems  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  fuppofes  them  to  be  more  acute  than 
they  really  are  ? If  there  be  not,  and  I am 

certain 

I 

In  tlie  proper  circumftances ; for  nobody  (uppolb,  that  by 
(butting  our  eyes,  or  going  into  a dark  place,  we  annihilate 
our  fiiculty  of  feeing.  But  thirdly,  my  perception  of  this 
paper  is  no  permanent  thing  ; nor  has  it  any  exigence,  but 
while  it  is  perceived  ; nor  does  it  at  all  exift  but  in  the  mind 
that  perceives  it  ; I can  put  an  end  to,  or  annihilate  it,  when, 
ever  I plcafe,  by  (hutting  my  eyes;  and  I can  at  pleafure  re- 
new it  agJiin  by  opening  them. — It  is  really  aftonifiiing,  that 
(b  many  of  our  modern  philofophers  fhould  have  overlooked  ^ 
cliflin<fhon,  which  is  of  (b  great  importance,  that  if  we  were  un- 
acquainted with  it,  a great  part  of  human  language  would  feem 
to  be  perfe^  nonfcnle.  Such  an  overfight  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a di<ftionary-makcr ; but,  I know  not  how  it  is,  Ibme 
of  our  philofophers  have  been  admi/ed  and  celebrated  for  the^r 
acumen  in  committing  it. 
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certain  there  is  not,  here  is  an  unqueftion- 
able  proof,  that  the  vulgar,  and  indeed  all 
men  whom  metaphyfic  has  not  deprived  of 
their  fenfes,  do  diftinguifti  between  the  ob-  j 
je6l  perceived,  the  faculty  perceiving,  and 
the  perception  or  impulfe  communicated  by 
the  external  objeft  to  the  mind  through  the 
organ  of  fenfation.  What  though  all  the 
three  are  fbmetimes  exprelTed  by  the  fame 
name?  This  only  (hows,  that  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  not  always  neceflafy  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  common  purpo&s  of  life.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diftindl, 
notwithftanding,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  that 
philofopher^  whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by  this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the  figns, 
imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  fig- 
nified ! That  the  underftanding  of  fuch  a 
philofopher  is  not  a vulgar  one,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed ; whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls 
Ihort,  let  the  reader  determine.* 

♦ This 

t 

* Mr.  Hume  w not  always -confiftent  with  Kimfelf*  in  af- 
“firmiog,  that  vulgar  do  not  comprehend  the  diflioJHott 
between  perceptions  and  objedls.  **  It  is  not,’*  he  Tays, 
vol.  p.  337,  by  arguments,  that  children,  peafants,  and 
the  greateil  part  of  mankind,  are  Induced  to  attribute  ob- 
jc^s  to  fome  impreflions,  and  deny  them  to  others**— So  I 
it  feems  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  do  acknowledge  a di- 

^D^ou  bjetween  objeAs  and  perceptions,  Accordingly 

, wc 
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This  author’s  method  of  inveftigation  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamental 
principles.  There  are  many  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  cafy  perhaps 
to  explain  the  origin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in 
words  what  were  the  circumftances  in  which 

you 

we  find,  that  all  the  conclufions  which  the  vulgar  form  on 
this  head,  are  directly  Contrary  to  thofe  which  are  con- 
firmed  by  philofophy,** — The  more  fliame  to  that  philo-« 
fophy!  fay  L— For  philofophy  informs  us,  that  every  thing, 
which  appears  to  the  mind,  is  nothing  but  a perception, 
and  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind ; whereas 
the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objedta.’* — that  is,  I 
fuppofe,  do  not  diftinguilh  the  former  from  the  latter. — How  [ 
3n  the  lafl  fcntence  it  was  faid,  that  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind do  difiinguifh  between  imprellions  (which  area  fpecies  of 
perceptions)  and  objects, — and  attribute  a difiindt  continued 

exiftcnce  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  fee.” So,  now 

again  the  objects  have  a dillin<5l  continued  exiftcnce;  that  is, 
are  fomething  different  from  perceptions,  which  every  body 
knows  have  no  continued  exiftcnce.  . Here  Mr.  Hume,  withia 
the  compafe  of  half  a page,  contradi6ls  him  (elf,  and  contradi^s 
that  contradiction,  and  finally  acquiefees  in  the  firft  contra- 
diction. To  hunt  filch  a writer  through  fo  many  ftiiftings  and 
doublings,  is  not  worth  the  reader’s  while  nor  mine.  I hopq 
TVe  both  know  how  to  employ  our  time  to  better  purpofe. 
How  often  our  autlmr  may  affirm  and  deny,  and  deny  and 
affirm,  this  doeftrinc,  in  thecourfe  of  his  work,  1 neither  know 
nor  care;  it  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  holds  the 
diftin<5lion  between  objects  and  perceptions  to  be  unreafonabU 
(p.  ^ unphiiofophicaly  (ibid.),  and  unfvpportcd  by  the  evu 

denes  of  fs7tfsy  (p.  330.-— 337.)  —And  indeed,  when  this 
diftiiivftion,  as  we  have  explained  it,  is  acknowledged,  and  at- 
tended to,  all  Berkeley’s  pretended  demonftration  of  the 
jion-exiftence  of  matter,  and  all  Hume’s  rcafbiiings  againft  the 
cxiftence  both  of  matter  and  fpirit,  appear  to  be  no  better 
thin  a play  upon  words.  For  tins  key  unlocks  that  wholo 
myftery  of  fi>phifm  and  quibble* 
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you  received  an  impreflion  of  any  particular 
notion,  it  is  well;  Mr.  Hume  will  allow 
that  you  may  form  an  idea  it.  But  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  then  fays  he,  there  is  no 
fuch  nation  in  your  mind  5 for  all  perception? 
are  either  impreflioias  or  ideas,  and  it  is  not 
poflible  for  us  fo  much  as  to  conceive  any 
thing  fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and 
impreflions  * ; now  all  ideas  arc  copied  from 
impreflions : therefore  yoii  can  have  no  idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  you 
have  not  received  an  imprelfiom— ^All  man- 
kind have  a notion  of  power  or  energy.  No 
fays  Mr.  Hume  ; an  impreflion  of  power  or 
energy  was  never  received  by  any  man,  and 
therefore  an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  fonned 
in  the  human  mind.  If  you  inlift  oh  your 
experience  and  confcioufnefs  of  power,  it  is  aH 
a miftake  : his  hypothefis  admits  not  the  idea 
of  power,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fuch 
idea^. — All  mankind  have  an  idea  of  felf. 
That  I deny,  fays  Mr.  Hume  ; I maintain, 
that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  an  im- 
preflion  of  felf ; and  therefore  no  man  can 
form  any  idea  of  it  J.  If  you  perlift,  and  fay, 
that  certainly  you  have  fome  notion  or  idea 

of 

m 

• Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i,  p.  123. 

\ Ibid.  p.  282. 

4;  ibia.  p.  437.  438. 
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of  yourfelf : My  dear  Sir,  he  would  fay,  you 
do  not  confider,  that  this  aflertion  contra- 
didls  my  hypothefis  of  impreffions  and  ideas  ; 
how  then  is  it  poffible  it  ihould  be  true  ! 
This,  it  feems,  is  experimental  reafoning  ! 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  deny,  that  I have 
any  notion  of  felf,  furely  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm,  that  I do  not  exift,  or  that  I have 
no  notion  of  myfelf  as  an  exiftent  being.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  he  means  on 
this  fubjedl.  Moft  philofophical  fubjefts  be- 
come obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author ; 
for  he  hai  a notable  talent  at  puzzling  his 
readers  and  himfelf : but  when  he  treats  of 
confcioufnefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  he  exprelfes  himfelf  fo 
ftrangely,  that  his  words  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  a contradidlion.  The 
queftion,'*  fays  he,  concerning  the  fub-^ 
ftance  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible^/* — - 
Well,  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may  let  it 
alone, — No;  that  muft  not  be  neither. 

What  we  call  a /w/W,  is  nothing  but  a 
**  heap  or  colledlion  of  different  perceptions 
'(or  objedls)  united  together  by  certain  re* 
lations,  and  fuppofed,  though  falfely,  to 
be  endowed  with  perfect  limplicity  and 

identity. 

^ Trea life  of  human  nature,  vol,  i.p.  434.  435. 
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identity*. — If  any  one,  upon  ferious  and 
unprejudiced  refledlion,  thinks  he  has  a 
**  different  notion  of  himfelf,  I muff  con- 
fcfs  I can  reafon  with  him  no  longer. 
All  I can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in 
**  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
cfffcntially  different  in  this  particular.  He 
may  perhaps  perceive  fbmething  hmple 
and  continued,  .which  he  calls 
^ though  I am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  prin- 
“ ciple  in  me.  But  fetting  afide  fome  hie- 
**  taphyficians  of  this  kind,” — that  is,  who 

feel  and' believe,  that  they  have  a foul, 

I may  venture  to  affirm  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kindi  that  they  are  nothing  but  a bundle 
or  colleftion  of  different  perceptions, 
**  which  fuccced  each  other  with  inconceiv- 
^ able  rapidity,  and  are  in  a perpetual  flux 

^ and  mm^ement.r There  is  properly  no 

^ fimplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time,  nor 
^ identity  in  different  (times),  whatever  na- 
tural  propenfion  wc  may  have  to  imagine 
that  fimplicity  and  identity. — They  are  the 
**  Tucccffivc  perceptions  only  that  conftitute 
the  mind 

; If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is 
this : My  foul  (or  rariier  that  which  I call 

my 

.Treatife  of  Homan  Nature,  vol,  l.  p.  361,  362. 
f Ibid.  p.  .<38,  459,  440. 
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my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it  the 
fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday ; nay,  it  is 
not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was  the  laft; 
it  is  nothing  but  a mafs,  colle£tion,  heap,  or 
bundle,  of  different  perceptions,  or  objefts^ 
that  fleet  away  in  fuccellion,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  perpetually  changing,  and 
perpetually  in  motion.  There  may  be  fome 
metaphyficians  to  whofe  fouls  this  difcrip- 
tion  cannot  be  applied;  but  I (Mr,  Hume) 
am  certain,  that  this  is  a true  and  complete 
defcription  of  my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  of 
every  other  individual  of  the  human  race, 
thofe  few  metaphyficians  excepted. 

That  body  has  no  exiftence,  but  as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whofe  exiftence  con- 
fifts  in  their  being  perceived,  our  author  all 
along  maintains.  He  now  affirms,  that  the 
foul,  in  like  manner,  is  a bundle  of  percep- 
tions, and  nothing  elfe.  It  follows,  then, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  im- 
preflions  and  ideas ; all  pofTible  perceptions 
being  by  our  author  comprehended  in  thofe 
two  clafies.  This  philofophy  admits  of  no 
other  exiftence  whatfoever,  not  even  of  a per- 
cipient being  to  perceive  thefe  perceptions. 
So  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  height  of 
human  wifdom;  at  that  intelledhial  eminence, 
from  whence  there  is  a full  profpedl  of  all 

that 
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that  we  can  reafonably  believe  to  exift,  and 
of  all  that  can  poffibly  become  the  objeft  of 
our  knowledge.  Alas  ! what  is  become  of  the 
magnificence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  intellectual  energy,  the  immortal 
beauties  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  a good  confcience ! Where  now 
the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  fire  of  ge- 
nerofity,  the  exultations  of  hope,  the  tran- 
tjuil  ccflafy  of  devotion,  and  the  pang  of 
lympathetic  delight ! All,  around,  above,  and 
beneath,  is  one  vaft  vacuity,  or  rather  an 
enormous  chaos,  encompalled  with  darknefs 
univerfally  and  eternally  impenetrable.  Body 
and  fpirit  are  utterly  annihilated ; and  there 
remains  nothing  (for  we  muft  again  defcend 
into  the  gibberifli  of  metaphyfic)  but  a vaft 
coIleClion,  bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  of  unper- 
ceived perceptions. 

Such,  if  Mr.  Hume’s  words  have  any 
meaning,  is  the  refult  of  his  fyftem.  And 
what  is  this  refult?  If  he,  or  his  admirers, 
can  prove,  that  there  is  a poffibility  of  ex- 
preffing  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a‘ 
contradiction,  I will  not  call  it  nonfenfe.  If 
he  or  they  can  prove>  that  it  is  compatible 
with  any  one  acknowledged  trutli  in  philp- 
fopby,  in  morals,  in  religion  natural  or  re- 
vealed, I will  not  call  it  impious.  If  he 
or  they  can  prove,  that  it  does  not  arife 

from 


# 
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from  common  faSis  mijreprefented,  and  common 
•words  mifunderfood,  I fliall  admit  that  it  may 
have  arifen  from  accurate  obfervation,  candid 
and  liberal  inquiry,  perfeft  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  enlarged  views  of 
true  philofophic  genius. 

SECT.  II. 

(f  the  Non-exijlence  of  Matter. 

IN  the  preceding  fedtion  I have  taken  a 
flight  furvey  of  the  principles,  and  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  adopted  by  the  mofl 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifm. 
And  it  appears  that  they  have  not  attended 
to  the  diflindtipn  of  reafon  and  common 
fenie,  -as  explained  in  the  flrfl:  part  of  this 
EflTay,  and  as  acknowledged  by  mathemati- 
cians and  natural  philofophers.  Erroneous, 
abfurd,  arid  felf-contradidlory  notions,  have 
been  the  confequence.  And  now,  by  en- 
tering into  a more  particular  detail,  we 
might  eafily  fhew,  that  many  of  thofe  abfur- 
dities  that  difgrace  the  philofophy  of  human 
nature,  would  never  have  exifted,  if  men 
had  acknowledged  and  attended  to  this  dif- 
tindlion ; regulating,  their  cnquries  by  the 
criterion  above-mentioned,  and  never  pro- 
fecuting  any . chain  of  argument  beyond  the 
lelf-cvident  principles  of  common  fenfe. 

We 
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We  ftiall  confine  onrfelves  to  two  inftances  j 
one  of  which  is  connedted  with  the  evidence 
of  external  fenfe,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
internal- 

That  matter  or  body  has  a real,  feparate, 
independent  exiftence  * j that  there  is  a real ' 
fun  above  us,  a real  air  around  us,  and  a 
real  earth  under  our  feet, — has  been  the  be- 
lief of  all  men  who  were  not  mad,  ever 
lince  the  creation.  This  is  believed,  not 
. becaufe  it  is  or  can  be  proved  by  argument, 
but  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  our  nature 
is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.  There  is 
here  the  fame  ground  of  belief,  that  there 
is  in  the  following  propofitions:  I exillj 
•whatever  is,  is;  two  and  two  make  four. 
It  is  abfurd,  nay,  it  is  impoffible,  to  believe 
the  contrary.  I could  as  eafily  believe,  that 
I do  not  exift,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
ten,  that  whatever  is,  is  not;  as  that  I 
have  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  head,  nor 
clothes,  nor  houfe,  nor  country,  nor  ac- 
quaintance ; that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
and  ocean,  and  tempeft,  thunder,  and  light- 


‘ • By  independent  exiftence,  wc  mean  an  exiftence  that  docs 
not  depend  on  us,  nor,  lb  far  as  we  know,  on  any  being, 
except  the  Creator.  Berkeley,  and  others,  lay,  that 
matter  exifts  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive  it ; and  con- 
fisquently  depends,  in  refpe^  of  its  exiftence,  upon  thole  minds* 
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ning,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  have  nO 
exigence  but  as  ideas  or  thoughts  in  my 
' mind,  and,  independent  on  me  and  my  fa- 
culties, do  not  exift  at  all,  and  could  not 
exift  if  I were  to  be  annihilated ; that  fire, 
and  burning,  and  pain,  which  I feel,  and 
the  recolledtion  of  pain  that  is  part,  and 
the  idea  of  pain  which  I never  felt,  are  all 
in  the  fame  fenfe  ideas  or  perceptions  in  my 
mind,  and  nothing  elfe;  that  the  qualities 
of  matter  are  not  qualities  of  matter,  but 
affedtions  of  fpirit ; and  that  I have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  being  exifts  in  nature  but 
myfelfv  Philofophers  may  fay  what  they 
pleafe;  and  the  world,  who  are  apt  en.^ugh 
to  admire  what  is  monftruous,  may  give  them 
credit;  but  I affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power,  either  of  wit  or  of  madnefs,  to  con- 
trive any  conceit  more  inconfiftent,  more 
abfurd,  or  more  nonfenfical,  than  this.  That 
the  material  world  has  no  exiflence  but  in 
my  mind. 

Des  Cartes  admits,  that  every  perfon 
muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiflence  of  a 
material  world : but  he  does  not  allow  tliis 
point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not 
to  admit  of  doubt ; becaufe,  fays  he,  we 
find  in  experience,  .that  our  fenfes  are  fome- 
times  in  an  error,  and  becaufe,  in  dreams  we 
often  miflake  ideas  for  external  things  really 

cxifling. 
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cxifting.  He  therefore  begins  his  philofophy 
of  bodies  with  a formal  proof  of  the  exiftcuce 
of  body  *. 

But  however  imperfedl,  and  however  fal- 
Jacious,  we  acknowledge  our  fenfes  to  be  in 
oth?r  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  body  j nay,  every  man  of  a found 
mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  con> 

. vinced,  that,  in  this  refpe<a  at  leaft,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  miftaken.  Men  have 
fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, becaufe  the  human  underftanding  is 
in  fome,  and  indeed  in  many,  refpeds  falli- 
ble j but  does  it  follow,  that  we  cannot, 
without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not  • 
even  of  our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth 
of  a geometrical  axiom  ? Some  difeafes  are  fo 
fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  men's  no- 
tions even  of  their  own  identity ; but  does  it 
follow,  that  I cannot  be  certain  of  my  being 
the  fame  perfon  to-day  I was  yeilerday,  and 
twenty  years  ago,  till  I have  firft  proved* this 
point  by  argument  ? And  becaufe  we  are 
fometimes  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain 
of  our  not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we  I 
have  firft  convinced  ourfelves  'by  reafoning 

that 
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that  they  are  not  deceitful  ?— If  a Cartefiaa 
can  prove,  ,that  there  have /been  a few  per- 
fons  of  found  underftanding,  who  from  a con- 
viction of  the  deceiifulnefs  of  their  fenfes, 
have  really  difbelieved,  or  ferioufly  doubted, 
the  exiftence  of  a material  world,  I £hall 
allow  a convidlion  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to  be 
a fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  diibelief, 

in  one  or  a few  inftances:  and  if  he  can 

« 

prove  that  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief  has  at 
’ any  time  been  general  among  mankind,  1 
fliall  allow  that  it  may  poffibly  be  fo  again  : 
—■but  if  it  be  certain,  as  I think  it  is,  that  no 
man  of  a found  mind,  however  fufpicious  of 
the  veracity  of  his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  could 
really  diibelieve,  or  ferioufly  doubt,  the  ex- 
^ iftence  of  a material  world,  then  is  this  point 
felf-evident,  and  a principle  of  common 
fenfe,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  our  fenfes 
are  as  deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
ERANCHE  chufeto  rcprefcnt  them.  But  we 
have  formerly  proved,  that  our  fenfes  are 
never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful,  except  when 
we  are  confeious,  that  our  experience  is  par- 
tial, or  our  obfervation  inaccurate  ; and  that 
even  then,  the  fallacy  is  dctedled,  and  rec- 
tified, only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed 
in  circumlhxnces  more  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation.  In  regard  to  the  exiftence  of 
matter,  there  cannot  poffibly  be  a fufpicion, 

that. 
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that  our  obfervation  is  inaccurate,  or  our  ex^ 
perience  partial ; and  therefore  it  is  not  pof« 
fible,  that  ever  we  ftiould  diftruft  bur  fenfes 
in  this  particular.  If  it  were  poflible,  our 
diftruft*  could  never  be  removed  either  by 
reafoning  or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fufpicion  againft  the  eiiftence 
of  matter  that  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  our 
experience  of  the  delufions  of  drearhing  ; we 
obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  this  be 
allowed  a fufficient  ground  for  fufpefting, 
that  our  waking  perceptions  are  equally  de- 
lufive,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth, 
reafoning,  and  common  fenfe.  That  I am 
at  prefent  awake,  and  not  afleep,  I certainly 
know  j blit  I cannot  prove  it : for  there  is 
no  criterion  for  diftinguiihing  dreaming  fan- 
cies froril  waking  perceptions,  more  evident,  *i 
than  that  I am  now  awake,  which  is  the  point  ' 
in  qucftion  j and,  as  we  have  often  remark- 
ed, it  is  effential  to  every  proof,  to  be  more 
evident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  I am  now  awake,  muft  therefore  carry 
its  own  evidence  along  with  it  j if  it  be  evi- 
dent at  all,  it  muft  be  felf-evident.  And  lb 
it  is : we  may  miftake  dreams  for  realities, 
but  no  rational  being  ever  miftook  a reality 
for  a dream.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
nnderftanding  and  memory  in  fleep,  welhould 
probably  be  fenfible,  that  the  appearances 
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our  dreams  are  all  delufive  : which,  in  fad 
is  fometimes  the  cafe ; at  lead:  I have  fome- 
times  been  confcious,  that  my  dream  was  a 
dream ; and  when  it  was  difagreeable,  hare 
adually  made  efforts  to  awake  myfelf,  which 
have  fucceeded.  But  deep  has  a wonderful 
power  over  all  our  faculties.  Sometimes 
we  feem  to  have  loft  our  moral  faculty  ; as 
, when  we  dream  of  doing  that,  without  fcru- 
ple  or  remorfe,  which  when  awake  we  could 
hot  bear  to  think  of.  Sometimes  memory  is 
extinguifhed ; as  when  we  dream  of  con- 
verfing  with  our  departed  friends,,  without 
' femembering  any  thing  of  their  death,  tho’ 
it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
incidents  we  had  ever  experienced,  and  is 
feldom  or  never  out  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  are  awake.  Sometimes  our  underftand- 
ing  feems  to  have  quite  forfaken  usj  as 
when  we  dream  of  talking  with  a dead  friend, 
remembering  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is 
dead,  but  without  being  confcious  of  any 
thing  abfurd  or  unufual  in  the  circumftancc 
of  converfing  with  a dead  man.  Confidcr- 
ing  thefe  and  the  other  efFeds  of  deep  upon 
the  mind,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  it 
fhould  caufc  us  to  miftake  our  own  ideas 
for  real  things,  and  be  affeded  with 
thofe  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  thefe. 
But  the  moment  we  awake,  and  recover 

the 
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the  ufeof  our  faculties  we  are  ferilible^  that 
the  dream  was  a delufion,  and  that  the 
objedls  which  now  folicit  our  notice  are  real. 

To  demand  a reafon  for  the  implicit  con- 
fidence we  repofe  in  our  waking  perceptions  > 
or  to  defire  us  to  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  our  waking  fenfes,  and  not  as 
they  appear  to  us  in  fleep,  is  as  unreafonable 
as  to  demand  a reafon  for  our  belief  in  our 
own  exiftence : in  both  cafes  our  belief  is 
neceifiry  and  unavoidable,  the  refult  of  a 
law  of  nature,  and  what  we  cannot  in  prac- 
tice contradict,  but  to  our  fliame  and  per- 
dition. 

If  the  delufions  of  dreaming  furnifh  any 
reafonable  pretence  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  waking  perceptions,  they  may, 
with  equal  reafon,  make  me  doubtful  of  my 
own  identity  : for  I have  often  dreamed  that 
1 was  a perfon  different  from  what  I am ; 
nay,  that  I was  two  or  more  diftindl  perfons 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Further:  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an  . 
argument  neceffary  to  convince  him,  that 
his  perception  of  the  external  world  was 
not  imaginary,  but  real,  I would  afk,  how' 
he  could  know  that  his  argument  was  real,  i 
and  not  imaginary.  * How  could  he  know 
that  he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when 
he  wrote  his  principles  of  Philofophy,  if  b^s  ) 

waking 
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waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all 
reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  undeniable 
evidence  of  their  reality  ? I am  awake,  is  a 
principle  which  he  muft  have  taken  for 
granted,  even  before  he  could  fatisfy  him- 
felf  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thought  the 
hrft  of  all  principles,  Cogito,  ergo  Jum.— To 
all  which  we  may  add,  that  if  there  be  any 
perfons  in  the  world  who  never  dream  at 
all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I think  there  are),  and 
whofe  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  a material 
world  is  not  a whit  ftronger  than  that  of 
ihofe  whole  lleep  is  always  attended  with 
dreaming ; this  is  a proof  from  experience, 
that  the  delufions  of  fleep  do  not  in  the  leaft 
affedl  our  conviftion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  perceptions  we  receive,  and  of  the  facul- 
ties we  exert,  when  awake. 

The  firft  part  of  Des  Cartes’  argument 
for  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  would  prove  the 
reality  of  the  vifionary  ideas  we  perceive  in 

. dreams  i 

' • « I once  knew  a man,"  fay,  Mr,  Locke,  « who  waa 
“ bred  a fcholar,  end  bad  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me, 
« that  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he  had  that  fever 
“ he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five 

<•  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I fuppole  the  world 
**  afibrds  more  fuch  inftances.*' 

9rt  Human  Under  ft  anding^  hefkkz*  ch, 

A young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  never  dreams  at  alL 
except  wbcD  bis  health  ii  difordered. 
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dreams ; for  they,  as  well  as  bodies,  prefent 
themfelves  to  us,  independent  on  our  will. 
But  the  principal  part  of  his  argument  is 
founded  in  the  veracity  of  God,  which  he 
had  before  inferred  from  our  confcioufnefs 
of  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfedt,  inde- 
pendent, and  heceflarily-exiftent  being.  Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  exiftence  of  body ; 
they  give  us  this  information  in  confequencc 
of  a law  eftabliflied  by  the  divine  will : but 
God  is  no  deceiver ; therefore  is  their  infor- 
mation true.  I have  formerly  given  my 
opinion  of  this  argument,  and  fliown  that 
it  is  a fophifm,  as  the  author  ftates  it.  We 
muft  believe  our  faculties  to  be  true,  before 
we  can  be  convinced,  either  by  proof,  or  by 
intuitive  evidence.  If  we  refufe  to  believe 
in  our  faculties,  till  their  veracity  be  firft 
afcertained  by  reafoning,  we  fliall  never  be- 
lieve in  them  at  all  *. 

Malebranche  + fays,  that  men  are  more 
certain  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than  of  the 
exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that  Des 
Cartes  has  proved  the  exiftence  of  body, 
by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  reafon  alone 
could  furnifti;  nay,  he  feems  to  acknowledge 

thofe 


* Sec  the  preceding  i^oo. 

\ Recherche  de  la  veriti,  tom.  J.  p.  3^*  ^ Paris,  chez 

Pralai'd,  1679. 
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thofe  arguments  to  be  unexceptionable  * i 
yet  he  does  not  admit,  that  they  amount  to 
^ full  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of 
matter.  In  philofophy,  fays  he,  we  ought 
to  maintain  our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  to  believe  nothing  but  what  evidence 
compels  us  to  believe.  To  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  we  have  it  demonftrated  to  us,  not 
only  that  there  is  a God,  and  that  he  is  no 
deceiver,  but  alfo  that  God  hath  affured  us, 
that  he  has  adlually  created  fuch bodies;  and 
this,  fays  he,  I do  not  find  proved  in  the 
vvprks  of  M.  Des  Cartes, 

[There 

* Mah  quoique  M.  Des  Cartes  alt  donn^  les  preuves  le 
plus  fort(S  que  la  raifon  toute  leule  puHIe  fournir  pour  Texifl? 
pnce  des  corps ; quciqu*  11  foit  evident,  que  Dieu  n*eft  point 
trompeur,  ct  qu*on  puHTe  dire  qu*il  nous  tromperolt  effc(5live- 
meut,  (i  nous  nous  tromplons  nous-m^.nes  en  Failant  Tufige 
que  nous  devons  faire  de  nptre  efpiit,  ct  des  aiitrcs  facultcz 
dont  11  eft  Tauteur ; cependant  on  peut  diie  que  Tcxiftence  de 
la  maticre  ne’ft  point  encore  parfauement  dcinontrcc.  Car, 
eftfin.  en  matlere  de  philofophie,  nous  nc  devons  croire  quolque 
ce  foit,  que  lorfqtie  V evidence  nous  y ohlige.  Nous  devons 

faiie  ufjige  de  notre  Hbcrtc  aiitant  que  nous  Ic  pouvons.-^ 

Pour  ^tre  pleinement  cpnvaincus  qu’il  a des  corps,  11  faut  qu’on 
nous  demontre,  nen  feuleinent  quMl  y a un  Dieu,  et  qne 
pieu  n^eft  point  troinpeur,  mais  encore  que  Dieu  nous  a alFutd 
qu’il  en  a efTectivemem  crcc : ce  que  je  ae  trouve  point  prouve 
fjans  Ics  ouvrages  de  M.  Des  Cartes. 

3./>.  37,  38;  3>« 
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There  are,  according  to  M alebr anche, 
but  two  ways  in  which  God  fpeaks  to  the 
mind^  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  be- 
lieve ; to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith. 
The  faith  obliges  us  to  believe  that  bo- 
dies  exift  j but  as  to  the  evidence  of  this 
**  truth,  it  certainly  is  not  complete : and 
it  is  alfo  certain,  that  we  are  not  invin- 
“ cibly  determined  to  believe,  that  any  thir^g 
“ exiles,  but  God,  and  nur  own  mind. 
**  It  is  true,  that  we  have  an  extreme  pro- 
**  penfity  to  believe,  that  we  are  furrounded 
with  corporeal  beings  ; fo  far  I agree  with 
M.  De  s Cartes  : but  thia  propenfity, 
natural  as  it  i^,  doth  not  .force  our  be^ 
lief  by  evidence ; it  only  inclines  us  to 
**  believe  by  impreflion.  Now  we  ought 
not  to  be  determined,  in  ouf  free  judg>- 
**  ments,  by  any  thing  but  light  and  evi- 
dence  ; if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
**  by  the  fenfible  imprcflion,  we  fball  be  al- 

^ moft  always  miftaken  Our  author 

then 


■*  Dieu  ne  parle  a I’cfprit,  et  ne  Toblige  a croire  qu’en  deux 
manleres  ; par  I’cvidcnce,  et  par  la  foi.  Je  dcmeure  d ’accord, 
que  la  foi  oblige  ^ croire  qu’il  y a des  corps  : mais  pour  I’evi- 
dence,  il  eft  certain,  qu’clle  n’eft  point  entiere,  et  quc  nous 
ne  fommes  point  invinciblement  portez  a croire  qu’il  y ait  quel- 
qu*  autre  chole  quc  Dieu  et  notre  efprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous 
avoDs  un  penchant  extreme  a croire  qu’il  y a des  corps  qui  nous 
ccnvlrcnnent.  Je  I’accordc  a M.  D^s  Cartes  : mais  ce  pen* 

chant. 
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then  propofes,  in  brief,  the  fubftance  of  that 
argument  againft  the  exiftence  of  body,  which 
Berkeley  afterwards  took  fuch  pains  to  il- 
luftrate;  and  difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  that, 
as  a point  of  philofophy,  the  exiftence  of 
matter  is  but  a probability,  to  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  either  to  affent,  or  not 
to  aflent,  as  we  pleafe.  In  a word,  it  is  by 
the  faith,  and  not  by  evidence,  that  we  be- 
come certain  of  this  truth. 

This  is  not  a proper  place  for  analyfing 
the  palTage  above  quoted,  dtherwife  it  would 
be  eaiy  to  Ihow,  that  the  dodirine  (fuch  as 
it  is)  which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not 
reconcileable  with  other  parts  of  his  lyftem. 
But  I only  mean  to  obferve,  that  what  is  here 
afferted,  of  our  belief  in  the  exiftence  of 
body  being  not  necelTary,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is  contrary  to  my 
experience.  That  my  body,  and  this  pen 
and  paper,  and  the  other  corporeal  objedls 
around  me,  do  really  exift,  is  to  me  as  evi- 
dent 

chant,  tout  naturel  qu’il  eft,  ne  nous  y force  point  par  eri- 
4ence  ; ii  nous  y incline  leulement  par  imprclTion.  Or  nous 
ne  devons  fuivre  dans  nos  jugemens  libres  que  la  lumiere 
I’cvidencc  ; et  ft  nous  nous  laifTons  conduire  a I’impreftion  fen' 
fible,  nous  nous  tromperons  prefque  toujours.  Tom,  3.^,  39.—^ 
La  foi  I tranfiate  The  faith,  becaufe  I fuppofe  the  author  to 
menn  the  Chrijiian  or  Catholic  faith.  If  we  take  it  to  de- 
note faith  or  belief  in  general,  I know  not  how  WC 
majee  any  fenfe  of  the  paifage. 
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dent,  as  that  my  foul  exifts  ; it  is  in^ 
deed  fo  evident,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be 
more  fo  ; and  though  my  life  depended  up- 
on the  confequence,  I could  not,  by  any  ef- 
fort, bring  myfclf  to  entertain  a doubt  of  it, 
even  for  a Angle  moment. 

I muft  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exigence 
of  niatter  can  no  more  be  difproved  by  ar- 
gument, than  the  exiftence  of  myfelf,  or 
than  the  truth  of  a felf-evidcnt  axiom  in 
geometry.  To  argue  againft  it,  is  to  fet  rea- 
fon  in  oppofition  to  common  fenfc;  which 
is  indireftly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all 
juft  reafoning,  and  to  call  in  queftion  the 
diftinftion  between  truth  and  falfehood.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  a great  philofopher 
has  adlually  demonftrated,  that  matter  does 
not  exiji.  Demonftrated  ! truly  this  is  a 
piece  of  ftrange  information.  At  this  rate, 
any  falfehood  may  be  proved  to  be  true,  and 
any  truth  to  be  falfe.  For  it  is  impoffible, 
that  any  truth  fliould  be  more  evident  to 
me  than  this,  that  matter  does  exijl.  Let 
us  fee,  however,  what  Berkeley  has 
to  fay  in  behalf  of  this  extraordinary  doc- 
trine. It  is  natural  for  demonftration,  and 
for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce  con- 
viftion,  or  at  leaft  fome  degree  of  afient,  in 
the  perfon  who  attends  to  it,  and  under- 
ftands  it.  I read  Principles  of  Human 

Jinow- 
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Knowledge,  together  with  ‘The  Dialogues  be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  arguments, 
I confefs,  are  fubtle,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding. 
Perhaps  I will  not  undertake  to  confute 
them.  Perhaps  I am  bufy,  or  indolent,  or 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  phi- 
lofophy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphyfical 
logic.  But  am  I convinced,  from  this  pre- 
tended demonftration,  that  matter  has  no  ex- 
iftence  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ? Not  in 
the  leaftj  my  belief  now  is  precifely  the  fame 

as  before. Is  it  unphilofophical,  not  to 

be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I am  not 
able  to  confute  ? Perhaps  it  may,  but  I can- 
not help  it : you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrike 
me  olF  the  lift  of  philofophers,-  as  a non- 
conformift ; you  may  call  me  unpliant,  un- 
reafonable,  unfaftiionable,  and  a man  with 
whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue : but 
till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  unhinged, 
and  a new  fet  of  faculties  given  me,  I can- 
not believe  this  ftrange  dodtrine,  becaufe  it 
is’  perfedlly  incredible.  But  if  I were  per- 
mitted to  propofe  one  clownilh  queftion,  I 
would  fain  alk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my 
continuing  in  my  old  opinion,  and  believ- 
ing, with  the  reft  of  the  world,  that  I am 
not  the  only  created  being  in  the  univerfe, 
but  that  there  are  many  others,  whofe  ex- 
igence 
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iftencc  is  as  independent  on  me,  as  mine  is 
on  them  ? Where  is  the  harm  of  my  believ- 
ing, that  if  I were  to  fall  down  yondtr  pre- 
cipice, and  break  my  neck,  I fiiould  be 
no  more  a man  of  this  world  ? My  neck. 
Sir,  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  to  me  it  is 
a reality,  and  an  important  one  too.  Where 
is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  this 
fevere  weather,  I were  to  negledl  to  throw 
(what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a coat  over  the 
ideas  of  my  (houlders,  the  idea  of  cold  would 
produce  the  idea  of  fuch  pain  and  diforder 
as  might  poflibly  terminate  in  my  real  death? 
What  great  offence  lhall  I commit  againft 
God  or  man,  church  or  ftate,  philofophy  or 
common  fenfe,  if  I continue  to  believe,  that 
material  food  will  nourifli  me,  though  the 
idea  of  it  will  not ; that  the  real  fun  will 
warm  and  enlighten  me,  though  the  livelieft 
idea  of  him  will  do  neither ; and  that,  if  I 
would  obtain  true  peace  of  mind  and  felf- 
approbation,  I muft  not  only  form  ideas  of 
cumpalTion,  juftice,  and  generofity,  but  alfo 
really  exert  thofe  virtues  in  external  per- 
formance ? What  harm  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
— O ! no  harm  at  all.  Sir ; — but — the  truth,— 
the  truth, — will  you  fliut  your  eyes*  againft 
the  truth  ? — No  honeft  man  ever  will ; con- 
vince me  that  your  doitrine  is  true,  and  I will 
ififtantly  embrace  it,— Have  I not  convinced 

thee, 
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thee,  thou  obftinate,  unaccountable,  inex- 
orable  ? Anfwer  my  argument's,  if  thou 

canA. — Alas,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  argu- 
ments in  abundance,  but  you  have  not  given 
me  convidtion  j and  if  your  arguments  pro- 
duce no  convidlion,  they  are  worth  nothing 
to  me.  They  are  like  counterfeit  bank-bills  j 

fome  of  which  are  fo  dexteroully  forged,  that 
neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  detedt  them  j 
yet  a thoufand  of  them  would  go  for  no- 
thing at  the  bank  j and  even  the  paper-maker 
would  allow  me  more  handfomely  for  old 
rags.  You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trou- 
ble to  tell  me,  that  I ought  to  be  convinced : 

I ought  to  be  convinced  only  when  I feel 
convidlion  j when  I feel  no  conviftion  I 

ought  not  to  be  convinced. It  has  been 

obferved  of  fome  dodirincs  and  reafonings, 
that  their  extreme  abfurdity  prevents  their 
admitting  a rational  confutation.  What! 
am  I to  believe  fuch  dodtrine  ? am  I to  be 
convinced  by  fuch  reafoning  ? Now,  I never 
heard  of  any  dodtrine  more  fcandalouflv  ab- 
furd,  than  this  of  the  non*etiftence  of  matter. 
There  is  not  a fidlion  in  the  Perjian  tales  that 
I could  not  as  eafily  believe;  the  fillieft  con- 
ceit of  the  moft  contemptible  fuperftition  that 
ever  difgraced  human  nature,  is  not  more 
fliocking  to  common  fenfe,  is  not  more  re« 

pugnant 
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pugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  belief. 
And  muft  I admit  this  jargon  for  truth,  becauifel 
cannot  confute  the  arguments  ofamanwho  is 
a more  fubtle  difputant  than  I ? Does  phi- 
lofophy  require  this  of  me  ? Then  it  muft 
fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fan- 
cies, the  charadlers,  and  the  intelledlual  a- 
bilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch. 
thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I fhall  perhaps  be  told,  is 
but  childtfh  cavil,  and  unphilofophical  de- 
clamation. What  if,  after  all,  this  very 
doftrine  be  believed,  and  the  fophiftry  (as 
you  call  it)  of  Berkeley  be  admitted  'as 
found  reafoning,  and  legitimate  proof  ? What 
then  becomes  of  your  common  fenfe,  and 
your  inftinaive  conviaions  What  then 
do  you  aik  ? Then  indeed  I acknowledge  the ' 
faa  to  be  very  extraordinary ; and  I cannot 
help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the  conie— 
quences,  which  muft  be  important  and  fatal. 
If  a man,  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a defire 
of  being  in  the  faihion,  or  in  order  to  pafs 
for  wonderfully  wife,  fhall  fay,  that  Berke- 
ley’s doarine  is  true,  while  at  the  fame  time 
his  belief  is  precifely  the  fame  with  mine, 
it  is  well  j I leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  hypocrify,  which  will  no  doubt  contri- 
bute mightily  to  his  improvement  in  candour, 
^happinefs,  and  wifdom.  If  a man  profelling 

this 
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this  doftrins  ad*  like  other  men  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  I will  not  believe  his 
profeffion  to  be  fincere.  For  this  dodrine, 
by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerfe,  makes 

a total  change  In  the  circumftances  of  men  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  muft 
produce  a total  change  in  their  condudl. 
When  a man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe, 
or  ftripped  of  his  clothes,  or  robbed  of  his 
money,  he  muft  change  his  behaviour,  and 
adl  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy 
thofe  advantages.  Perfuade  a man  that  he 
is  a beggar  and  a vagabond,  and  you  (hall 
inftantly  fee  him  change  his  manners.  If 
your  arguments  againft  the  exlftence  of  mat- 
ter have  ever  carried  convidion  along  with 
them,  they  muft  at  the  fame  time  have  pro- 
duced a much  more  extraordinary  change  of 
condud  ; but  if  they  have  produced  no  change 
of  condud,  I infift  on  it,  they  have  never 
carried  convidion  along  with  them,  what- 
ever vehemence  of  proteftation  men  may 
have  ufed  in.  avowing  fuch  convidion.  If 
you  fay,  that  though  a man’s  underftanding 
be  convinced,  there  are  certain  inftinds  in 
his  nature  that  will  not  permit  him  to  al- 
j ter  his  condud ; or,  if  he  did,  the  reft  of 
the  world  would  account  him  a mad-man  ; 
by  the  firft  apology,  you  allow  the  be- 
lief of  the  non-exiftence  of  body  to  be 

incon- 
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inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nature;  by  the 
fecond,  to  be  Inconliflent  with  common 
fenfe. 

But  if  a man  be  convinced,  that  matter 
has  no  exiftence,  and  believe  this  ftrange 
tenet  as  fteadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft, 
as  I believe  the  contrary ; he  will,  I am  a- 
fraid,  have  but  little  reafon  to  applaud  him- 
felf  on  this  new  acquilition  in  icicnce;  he 
will  foon  find,  it  had  been  better  for  him 
to  have  rcafoned,  and  believed,  and  a(fted 
like  the  reft  of  the  world.  If  be  fall  down 
a precipice,  or  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
horfes,  it  will  avail  him  little,  that  he  once 
had  the  honour  to  be  a difciple  of  Berke- 
ley, and  to  believe  that  thofe  dangerous 
objedls  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  mind. 
And  yet,  if  fuch  a man  be  feen  to  avoid 
a precipice,  • or  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
coach  and  fix  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  he  a<51:s 
as  inconfiftently  with  his  belief,  as  if  he  ran 
•away  from  the  piifture  of  an  angry  man, 
even  while  he  believed  it  to  be  a picture. 
Suppofing  his  life  preferved  by  the  care  of 
friends,  or  by  the  ftrength  of  natural  in- 
ftindf  urging. him  to  a<ft  contrary  to  his  be- 
lief ; yet  will  this  belief  coft  him  dear.  For 
if  the  plaineft  evidence,  and  fulleft  con- 
viftion,  be  certainly  fallacious,  I beg  to  be 
informed,  what  kind  of  evidence,  and  what 

degree 
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degree  of  convicftion,  may  reafonably  be  de- 
pended on.  If  ilature  be  a juggler  by  trade, 
is  it  for  us,  poor  purblind  reptiles,  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  myfteries  of  her  art,  and 
take  upon  us  to  decide,*  when  it  is  (he  pre- 
fents  a true,  and  when  a falfe  appearance  ! 
I will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  man  runs 
a greater  rifk  of  univerfal  fcepticifm,  than 
of-univerfal  credulity.  Either  the  one  or 
.the  other,  or  both,  muft  be  his  portion ; 
and  jjither  the  one  or  the  other  would  be 
fuffi^ient  to  imbitter  my  whole  life,  and  to 
dif(jOalify  me  for  every  duty  of  a rational 
cri^ature.  He  who  can  believe  againft  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  againft  the  cleareft  evidence, 
and  againft  the  fulleft  convi<ftion,  in  any  one 
cafe,  may  do  the  fame  in  any  others  confe- 
quently  he  may  become  the  dupe  of  every 
wrangler  who  is  more  acute  than  he;  and 
then,  if  he  is  not  entirely  fecluded  from  man- 
kind, his  liberty,  and  happinefs,  are  gone  for 
ever.  Indeed  a chearful  temper,  ftrong  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  and  the  company  of  the  wife 
and  good,  may  ft  ill  fave  him  from  perdition, 
if  he  have  no  temptations  nor  difficulties  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  the  end  of  every  ufeful 
art,  to  teach  us  to  fufmount  difficulties^  not 
to  difqualify  us  for  attempting  them.  Men 
have  been  known  to  live  many  years  in  a 
warm  chamber,  after  they  were  be!come  too 

deli- 
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delicate  to  bear  the  open  air;  but*  who  will 
fay,  that  luch  a habit  of  body  is  definable  ? 
what  phyfician  will  recommend  to  the  heal- 
thy fuch  a regimen  as  would  produce  it  ? 

But,  that  I may  no  longer  fuppofe,  what  t 
maintain  to  be  impoflible,  that  mankind  ill 
gcir.  ral,  or  even  one  rational  being,  could, 
by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced,  that 
this  abfurd  dodrine  is  true ; — what  if  all 
men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived  of  their 
underftanding  by  Almighty  power,  and  made 
to  believe,  that  matter  has  no  exidence  but 
as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other  earthly  things 
remaining  as  they  are  ? — Doubtlefs  this  ca- 
taftrophe  would,  according  to  our  metaphy- 
iicians,  throw  a wonderful  light  on  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge.  I pretend  not  even  to 
guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of 
aftonifhing  difcoverics  that  would  then  ftart 
forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I am  certain, 
that,  in  Icfs  than  a month  after,  there  could 
nor,  without  another  miracle,  be  one  human 
creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Berkeley  forefaw,  and  has  done  what 
he  could  to  obviate, of  thefe  objedtions. 
There  are  two  points  which  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove.  . The  fird  is.  That  his 
fyftem  differs  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
of  mankind ; the  fecond.  That  our  conduvft' 
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cannot  be  in  the  leaft  afFeifted  by  our  difbelicf 
of  the  exiftencc  of  a material  world. 

I.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  certainly,  falfe. 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf  feems  willing  to  give  it 
up.  I have  known  many  who  could  not  an- 
fwer  Berkei-Ey’s  argiimentsj  I ncve^knew 
one  who  believed  his  doftrine.  I have  men- 
tioned it  to  fome  who  were  unacquainted 
with  philofophy,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  bias  in  favour  of  either 
fyftem  ; they  all  treated  it  as  mod;  contempti- 
ble jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  did  or  could  believe.  I have  carefully 
attended  to  the  effedls  produced  by  it  upon 
my  own  mind  > and  it  appears  to  me  at  this 
moment,  as  when  I firft  heard  it,  incredible 
and  incomprehenfible.  I fay  incomprehen- 
fiblei  for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and 
over,.!  have  got  a fet  of  phrafes  and  arguments 
by  heart,  which  would  enable  me,  if  I were 
fo  difpofed,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write, 
“ about  it  and  about  it  j”  yet,  when  I lay 
fyftem's  and  fyllogifms  afide,  when  I enter 
on  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  when  I 
refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiafled  decifion  of 
my  own  mind,  I plainly  fee,  that  I had  no 
diftinft  meaning  to  my  words  when  I faid, 
that  the  material  world  has  no  exiftence  but 
in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a word,  if 
this  author  had  afferted,  that  I and  aU  man- 
kind 
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kind  acknowledge  and  believe  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainment  to  be  a true  hiftory,  I 
could  not  have  had  any  better  reafon  for  con- 
tradidin?  that  alfertion,  than  I have  for  con- 
tradicling  this,  ‘‘  That  Berkeley’s  prin- 
ciples  ia  regard  to  the  exiftencs  of  matter, 
dllfer  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft  of 
“ mankind.” 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues^ 
**  That  nothing  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the 
material  world,  except  the  feelings  pleafant 
or  painful  which  accompany  our  percep- 
“ tions  y that  thefe  perceptions  are  the  fame, 

“ whether  we  believe  the  material  world  to 
exift  or  not  to  exift ; confequently,  that 
our  pleafant  or  painful  feelings  are  alfo  the 
**  fame;  and  therefore,  that  our  condu(ff, 

. **  which  depends  on  our  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions,  muft  be  the  fame,  whether  we 
believe  or  dilbelieve  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
* ter. 

But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined  to 
believe  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  adt  upon  this 
belief,  (and  nothing,  I think,  is  more  cer- 
tain), how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a con- 
trary belief  would  produce  no  alteration  in 
our  condud:  and  fentiments  ? Surely  the  la\ys 
of  nature  arc  not  fuch  trifles,  as  that  it  ftiould 
be  a matter  of  perfed  indifference,  whether  we 
ad  and  think  agreeably  to  them  or  not  ? I bc- 
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lieve  that  matter  cxifts ; — I muft  believe  that 
matter  exifts  ; — I muft  continually  ad:  upon: 
this  .belief;  fuch  is  tlie  law  of  my  conftitu- 

* m 

tion.  Suppofemy  confUtution  changed  in  this 
refped,  all  other  things  rcinaining  as  they 
are  ; — would  there  then  be  no  change  in  my 
, fentinients  and  condud  ? If  there  would  not, 
then  is  this  law  of  nature,  in  the  firft  place> 
ufelefs,  becaufe  men  could  do  as  well  without 
it;  fecondly,  inconvenient,  becaufe  its  end 
is  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  truth  ; and, 
thirdly,  abfurd,  becaufe  infuflicient  for  an- 
fwering  its  end,  the  Bifliop  of  Cloyne,  and 
others,  having,  it  feems,  difeovered  the  truth 
in  fpite  of  it*  Is  this  according  to  the  ufual 
’economy  of  Nature  ? Does  this  language 
become  her  fervants  and  interpreters  ? Is  it 
poffible  to  devife  any  fentiments  or  maxims 
more  fubverfive  of  truth,  and  more  repugnant 
to  ;he  fpirit  of  true  philofophy  ? 

Further : All  external  objeds  have  fomc 
qualities  in  common ; but  between  an  ex- 
ternal objed  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  pofiibly  be, 
any  refemblance.  A grain  of  fand,  and  the 
globe  of  the  earth  ; a burning  coal,  and  a 
lump  of  ice ; a drop  of  ink,  and  a fheet  of 
white  paper,  refemble  each  other,  m being 
extended,  folid,  figured,  coloured,  and  divi- 
Able;  but  a thought  or  idea  has  no  exten- 
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i3on,  folidity,  figure,  colour,  nor  divifiblllty : 
ib  that  no  two  e.\ternal  objedts  can  be  fo  un- 
like, as  an  external  objcil  and  (what  philo- 
fophers  call)  the  idea  of  it.  Now  we  are 
taught  by  Berkelj:y,  that  external  objedls 
(that  is,  the  things  we  take  for  external  ob- 
jedls)  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  our  minds ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  refpedl 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be.  This 
candle,  it  feems,  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qua- 
lities it  appears  to  have.:  it  is  not  white, 
nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divifible,  nor 
extended ; for  to  an  idea  of  the  mind,  not 
one  of  thefe  qualities  can  poffibly  belong. 
How  then  fhall  I know  what  it  really  is  ? 
From  what  it  feems  to  be,  I can  conclude 
nothing ; no  more  than  a blind  man,  by 
handling  a bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge  of 
the  colour  of  fnow^  or  the  vifible  appearance 
of  the  ftarry  heavens.  The  candle  may  be 
an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  king  of  Pruflia,  a 
mad  dog,  or  nothing  at  all : it  may  be  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  Saturn’s  ring,  or  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I know,  or  can 
ever  know  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow 
me  to  judge  of  its  nature  from  its  appearance ; 
which,  however,  I cannot  reafonably  do,  if 
its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refpedl 
fb  different  and  unlike  as  not  to  have  one 
iingle  quality  in  common.  I mufl  therefore 
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believe  it  to  be,  what  it  appears  to  be,  a 
real,  corporeal,  external  obic.dl,  and  fo  rcjcft 
Berkeley’s  fyftem  ; or  I never  can,  with 
any  fliadow  of  reafdn,  believe  any  thing 
^whatfcever  concerning  it. — Will  it  yet  be 
faid,  that  the  belief  of  this  fyftein  cannot  in 
the  leaft  affcdl  our  fentiments  and  conduifl  ? 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  faid,  that  New- 
ton’s condudl  and  fentiments  would  not  have 
been  In  the  leail  affected  by  his  being  me- 
tamorphofed  into  an  ideot,  or  a pillar  of  fait. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diflatisfied 
with  this  reafoning,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity  of  t\\^wovAs  external  ohje^  zxiAidea\ 
which,  however,  the  affertors  of  the  non- 
cxiftence  of  matter  have  not  as  yet  fully 
explained.  Others  may  think  that  I muft 
have  mifunderftood  the  author ; for  that  he 
was  too  acute  a logician  to  leave  his  fyftem 
expofed  to  objedlions  fo  decKive,  and  fo  ob- 
vious. To  gratify  fuch  readers,  I will  not 
' infift  on  thefe  objedtions.  That  I may  have 
mifunderflood  the  author’s  dodfrine,  is  not 
only  poffible,  but  highly  probable  ; nay,  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was  not  perfedtly 
underftood  even  by  himfelf.  For  did  not 
Berkeley  write  his  Principles  of  human 
Kno^ddedge^  with  this  exprefs  view,  (which 
does  him  great  honour),  to  banifh  fccpticifm 
both  from  feiehee' and  from  religion?  Was 

he 
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he  not  fanguine  in  his  expedlations  of  fuc- 
cefs  ? And  has  not  the  event  proved,  that  he 
was  egregioufly  miftaken  ? For  is  it  not 
evident,  from  the  ufe  to  which  later  authors 
have  applied  it,  that  his  fyftem  leads  diredlly 
to  atheifm  and  univerfal  fcepticifm?  And  if 
a machine  difappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as 
to  produce  elfedls  contrary  to  thofe  he  wifhed, 
intended,  and  expected  j may  we  not,  with- 
out breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that  he 
did  not  perfedtiy  underfland  his  plan?  At 
any  rate,  it  appears  from  this  fadl,  that  our 
author  did  not  forefee  all  the  objeftions  to 
which  his  theory  is  liable.  He  did  not  fore- 
fee,  that  it  might  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a Sceptical  fyftem  i if  he  had,  we  know 
he  would  have  renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objedlion  therefore,  (in  which 
I think  I cannot  be  miftaken),  will  fully  an- 
fwer  my  prefent  purpofe  : Our  author’s  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  comnion  belief,  and  leads 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Suppofe  it,  then, 
tiniverfally  and  ferioufly  adopted ; fuppofe 
all  men  diverted  of  all  belief,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  principle : would  not  the  dif- 
folution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftrudtion  of 
mankind  neceftarily  enfue? 

Still  I (hall  be  told,  that  Berkeley  was 

a good  man,  and  that  his  principles  did  him 

00  hurt.  I allow  it;  he  w^s  indeed  a mart: 

% ^ 
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excellent  pcrlbn ; none  can  revere  his  me- 
mory more  than  I.  But  does  it  appear,  that 
he  ever  adled  according  to  his  principles,  or 
that  he  thoroughly  underftood  them  ? Docs 
it  appear,  that,  if  he  had  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, no  hurt  would  have  cnfued  to  himfdf 
or  to  fociety  ? Does  it  appear,  that  he  was  a 
fceptlc,  or  a friend  to  fcepticifm  ? Does  it 
appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  principles 
without  danger  of  becoming  fceptics?  The 
contrary  of  all  this  appears  with  uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Surely  pride  was  not  made  for  man.  The 
mofi:  exalted  genius  may  find  in  himfclf 
many  affedling  memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  fuch  as  often  render  him  an  objedt  of 
companion  to  thofe  who  in  virtue  and  undcr- 

ftanding 

♦ Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  a man  may  diihelievc  his 
fenfes  without  danger  ot*  inconvenience.  Pyrrho  (as  wc  read  in 
Diogenes  Laertiub)  profefied  to  difbelieve  his  fenies,  and  to 
• be  in  no  apprchenlion  from  any  ot  the  objects  that  affetaed 
them.  The  appearance  of  a prcp’pice  or  wild  heart  was  no- 
thing to  Pyrrho;  at  Icafl  he  faid  fo  : he  would  not  avoid 
them  ; he  knew  they  were  nothing  at  all,  or  at  Icaft  that  they 
were  not  what  they  Teemed  to  be.  SuppoTe  him  to  have  been 
in  earneft  j and  Tuppofe  his  keepers  to. have  in  earneft  adopted 
the  fame  principles  : would  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been 
in  as  great  danger,  as  the  limbs  and  life  of  a blind  and  deaf 
man  wandering  by  himfelf  in  a folitary  place,  with  hii  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  f 1 would  as  Toon  fay,  that  our  ienfes  are 
uTclcTs  faculties,  as  that  wc  might  ddbelievc  them  withQut 
danger  of  jnco^ivcftlencc. 
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ftanding  are  far  inferior.  I pity  Berkeley's 
weaknefs  in  patronifing  an  abfurd  and  dan- 
gerous theory;  1 doubt  not  but  it  may  have 
overcaft  many  of  his  days  with  a gloom, 
which'  neither  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
^cience,  nor  the  natural  ferenity  of  his  tem- 
per, could  entirely  diffipate.  And  though  i 
were  to  believe,  that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
this  theory,  and  rejoiced  in  it;  yet  (fill  • I 
fliould  pity  the  intoxication  as  a w^eaknefs  : 
for  candour  will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a 
harlher  name ; as  I fee  in  his  other  writings, 
and  know  by  the  teftimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that  he 
was  a friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human  nature. 

We  muft  not  fuppofea  falfe  dodlrine  harm- 
lefs,  merely  becaufe  it  has  not  been  able  to 
corrupt  the  heart  of  a good  man.  Nor,  be- 
caufe a few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to  ren- 
der fcience  contemptible,  nor  power  to, over- 
turn fociety,  muft  we  fuppofe,  that  therefore 
fcepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or  man-  ^ 
kind.  The  elFeds  of  a general  fcepticifm 
would  be  dreadful  and  fatal.  We  muft  there- 
fore, notwithftanding  our  reverence  for  the 
character  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted  to  af- 
firm, what  we  have  fufficicntly  proved,  that 
his  doftrine  is  fubverlive  of  man’s  moft  im- 
portant interefts,  as  a moral,  intelligent,  and 
percipient  being. 
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After  all,  though  I were  to  grant,  that 
the  difbelief  of  the  cxiftence  of  matter  could 
not  produce  any  coiifiderable  change  in  our 
principles  of  adlion  and  reafoning,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fequel  that  the  point  I have 
chiefly  in  view  would  not  be  much  afFedled 
even  by  that  conceflion. . I fay  not  this,  as 
being  diffident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what 
1 have  advanced  on  the  prefent  fubjedl.  Doc- 
trines which  I do  not  believe,  I will  never 
recommend  to  others.  I am  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that  to  me  the  belief  of  Berkeley’s 
(yftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequences;  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  I cannot 
doubt,  fo  long  as  I believe  their  nature  and 
mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a proof  of 
'what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and  merito- 
rious to  confute  the  objedlions  that  fophiftry 
may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refpedt  to 
the  fubjedl  in  queftion,  has  been  done^  in  a 
dcclfive  and  mafterly  manner,  by  the  learned 
and  fagacious  Dr.  Reid  f ; who  proves,  that 
the  reafonings  of  Berkeley,  and  others, 
concerning  primary  and  fecondary  quali- 
ties owe  all  their  ftrength  to  the  ambiguity 

of 

* Part  2.  chap.  3. 

Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Com* 
mnn  Senfe. 

J Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  fuppofe,  tha 
whit  wc  call  a hJj;  h nothing  but  a colkdUoa  of  qualities;  aid 
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of  words.  I have  proved,  that,  though  this 
fundamental  error  had  never  been  detefted, 
the  philofophy  of  B ERKELEY  is  in  its  own 
nature  abfurd,  bccaufe  it  luppofes  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  common  fcnfe  controver- 
tible and  fallacious : a fuppofition  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy;  and  which 
leads  to  univerfal  credulity,  or  univerfal  fcep- 
ticifm  ; and,  confequently,  to  the  fiibverfion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  human  fpe’cies. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next 
inftance,  to  make  a remark  or  two  on  what 
has  been  faid. 

I.  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a doftrine 
advanced  by  fome  philofophers,  in  direfk  con- 

tradidlion 

thefc  they  diviJe  into  primary  and  fecondary.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  magnitude,  extenfion,  folidity,  &c.  which  Locke  and 
the  Cartesians  allow  to  belong  to  bodies  at  all  times,  whe- 
ther perceived  or  not.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  heat  of  fire, 
the  finell  and  tafte  of  a role,  &c.  and  thele,  by  the  fame  au- 
thors, and  by  Berkeley,  are  faid  to  exift  not  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  but  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them : an  error 
they  are  led  into  by  fuppoling,  that  the  words  heat,  taOs^fmell^ 
5cc.  hgnify  nothing  but  a perception  ; whereas  we  have  formerly 
fiiown,  that  the)  alfo  figuify  an  external  thing,  Berkeley, 
following  the  hin:s  which  he  found  in  Des  Cartes,  Mali- 
iRANCHE  and  Locke,  has  applied  the  lame  mode  of  reafon* 
ing  to  prove,  that  primary,  as  w’ell  as  fecondary  qualities,  have 
no  external  cxiftence;  and  confequently,  that  body  (which 
confifts  of  thefi;  two  clalTes  of  qualities,  and  nothing  elle)  ex- 
jlhs  only  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it,  and  cxiHs  no 
longer  than  w'hlle  it  is  perceived. 
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tradition  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men  in 
all  ages. 

2.  The  reafoning  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
though  long  accounted  unanfwerable,  did 
never  produce  a ferious  and  fteady  conviction. 
Common  fenfeftill  declared  the  dodlrine  to  be 
falfe ; we  were  forry  to  find  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reafon  fo  limited,  as  not  to  afford  a lo- 
gical  confutation  of  it ; we  were  convinced  it 
merited  confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves, 
that  one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confuted. 

3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this 
dodlrinc  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  fcleiice,  and  to  humane  nature  : 
for  this  is  a doctrine  according  to  which  a 

• man  could  not  a6l  nor  reafon  in  the  common 
aflFaifs  of  life,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  infanity  or  folly,  and  involving  himfelf  in 
diftrefs  and  perdition. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a fenfe  of  the 
bad  tendency  of  this  doftrine,  applies  him- 
felf to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded ; difeovers  them  to  be  errone- 
ous ; and  proves,  to  the  full  conviftion  of  all 
competent  judges,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  it  is  all  a myftery  of  falfhood,  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  exprefiions,  and 
from  the  gratuitous  admiflion  of  principles 
which  never  could  have  been  admitted  if  they 
•h  id  been  thoroughly  underftood*  * 

SECT. 
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HE  fecond  inftance  to  which  I purpofe 


to  apply  the  principles  of  this  difcourfe, 
by  rhowing  the  danger  of  carrying  any  in- 
vefligation  beyond  the  didlates  of  common 
fenfe,  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  queftion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceflity ; a queftion 
on  which  many  things  have  been  faid,  and 
fome  things,  I prefume,  to  little  purpofe. 
To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
troverfy,  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  defign ; 
and  I would  not  wifh  to  add  to  a difpute 
already  too  bulky.  My  intention  is,  to 
treat  the  dodlrine  of  neceflity  as  I treated  that 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter;  by  enquiring, 
whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the  other, 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  ab- 


I.  That  certain  intentions  and  adlons  arc 
in  themfelves,  and  previous  to  all  confider- 
ation  of  their  confequences,  good,  laudable^ 
and  meritorious ; and  that  other  adUons  and 


Of  Liberty  and  Necejfuy, 
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intentions  are  bad,  blameable,  and  worthy  of 
puniihinent, — has  been  feh  and  acknowled- 
ged by  all  reafonable  creatures  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  uni- 
verfality  of  this  fentiment : it  is  as  natural 
to  the  human  conftitution,  as  the  faculties  of 

hearing,  feeing>  and  memory ; it  is  as  clear, 
unequivocal,  and  afredling,  as  any  intimation 
from  any  fenfe  external  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  feme  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  povver  to  do  others,  is  what  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitace  to  affirm.  I 
can  take  up  my  ftafF from  the  ground,  but  I 
cannot  lift  a (tone  of  a thoufand  weight.  On 
a common,  I may  walk  fouthward  or  north- 
ward, eaflward  or  weftward ; but  I cannot 
afeend  to  the  clouds,  nor  link  downward 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Juft  now  I have 
power  to  think  of  an  abfent  friend,  of  the 
Peak  ofTeneriffc,  of  a paflage.  in  Homer, 
or  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  When  a man 
asks  me  a queftion,  I have  it  in  my  power  to 
anfwer  or  be  filent,  toanfwer  foftly  or  rough- 
ly, in  terms  of  refpeft  or  in  terms  of  con^ 
tempt.  Frequent  temptations  to  vice  fall  in 
my  way ; I may  yield,  or  I may  relift : if  I re- 
fill:, I applaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I am  confei- 
ous  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  otherwife;  if 
I yield,  I am  filled  with  fhame  and  remorfe, 

for 
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for  having  negledled  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done. 
My  liberty  in  thefe  inftances  I cannot  prove 
by  argument ; but  there  is  not  a truth‘  in  ge- 
ometry of  which  I am  more  certain. 

Is  not  this  do(51rine  fufficiently  obvious  ? 
Mart  I quote  Epiftetiis,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  to  prove  that  men  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  former  times?  No  idea  occurs 
more  frequently  in  my  reading  and  conver- 
fation,  than  that  of  power  or  agency ; and 
I think  I linderftand  my  own  meaning  as 
well  when  I fpeak  of  it,  as  when  I fpeak  of 
any  thing  elfe.  But  this  idea  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  under  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
has  found  means  fo  to  darken  and  disfigure 
it,  that,  till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mif- 
reprefentations,  we  cannot  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  the  prefent  fubjedt.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  digrefs  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  has  made  his  theory  of  power  the 
ground  of  fome  atheiftical  inferences,  which 
we  lliould  not  fcruple  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn. — Perhaps  thefe  fre- 
quent digrefiions  are  ofFenfive  to  the  reader  : 
they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.  To  remove 
Tubbifh  is  neither  an  elegant  nor  a pleafant 
work,  but  it  is  often  neceffary.  It  is  peculiarly 
necelTary  in  the  philofophy  of  human  nature. 

The 
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The  road  to  moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fach  a 
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plight  by  fome  modern  projedlors,  that  a man 
of  honefty  and  plain  fenfe  muft  either,  with 
great  labour,  and  lols  of  time,  delve  his  way 
through,  or  be  fwallowed  up  in  a quagmire. 
The  metaphylician  advances  more  eafilv. 
H is  levity,  perhaps,  enables  him,  like  Ca- 
milla in  Virgil,  to  skim  along  the  furface 
without  finking;  or  perhaps,  the  extreme 
fubtlety  of  his  genius  can,  like  Satan  in 
Paradife  Loft,  penetrate  this  chaos,  without 
being  much  incumbered  or  retarded  in  his 
progrefs.  But  men  of  ordinary  talents  have 
not  thofe  advantages,  and  muft  therefore  be 
allowed  to  flounce  along,  though  with  no 
very  graceful  motion,  the  beft  way  they  can. 

All  ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Hume’s  fun- 
damental hypothefis,  are  copied  from  and 
reprefent  impreflions : But  we  have  never 
any  impreflion  that  contains  any  power  or 
efficacy:  We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea 
of  power*.  In  proof  of  the  minor  propo- 
fition  of  this  fyllogifm,  he  remarks.  That 
when  we  think  we  perceive  our  mind 
acting  on  matter,  or  one  piece  of  matter 
adling  upon  another,  we  do  in  faeft  per- 
ccive  only  two  objects  or  events  conti- 
guous  and  fucceftive,  the  fecond  of  which 


^ Treatlfo  oflluirian  .mature,  vol.  I.  p.  282. 
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**  is  always  found  in  experience  to  follow 
the  firft  j.'. but  that  we  never  perceive^  ei- 
**  ther  by  external  fenfe*  or  by  confcioufnefs^ 
that  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which 
connedts  the  one  event  with  the  other.  By 
**.  obferving  that  the  two  events  do  always 
accompany  each  other,  the  imagination 
acquires  a habit  of  going  readily  from 
**  the  firft  to  the  fecondj  arid  from  the  le- 
**  cond  to  the  firft  j and  hence  we  are  led 
to  conceive  a kirid  of  neceflary  connexion 
**  between  them.  6ut  in  faft  there  is  nei- 
**  ther  ncceffity  nor  power  iri  the  objedls 
**  we  confider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that 
**  confiders  themj  and  even  in  the  mind, 
this  power  of  neeeffity  is  nothing  but  a 
“ determination  of  the  fancy,  acquired  by 
habit,  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  an  objedl  to 
that  of  its  ufud  attendant  So  that 

what  we  call  the  efficacy  of  a caufe  to  pro- 
duce an  effedt,  is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor 
in  the  effedt,  but  only  in  the  imagination, 
which  has  contradted  a habit  of  palling  from 
the  objedt  called  the  caufe,  to  the  ob- 
jedt  called  the  effedt,  and  thus  aftbciating 
them  together.  Has  the  fire  a power  to 
tneltlead?  No;  but  the  fancy  is  determined 
by  habit  to  pafs  from  tile  idea  of  fire  to  that 

T of 
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of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  haying 
always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  fuc- 
ceflive — and  this  is  the  whole  matter*  Have 
I a power  to  move  my  arm  ? No  j the  voli- 
tion that  precedes  the  motion  of  my  arm  has 
AO  connexion  with  that  motion ; but  the 
motion  having  been  always  obferved  to  fol- 
low the  volition,  comes  to  be  aiffociated  with 
it  in  the  fancy  ; and  what  we  call  the  power, 
tor  neceflary  connexion,:  has  nothing  to  do, 
either  with  the  volition  or  with  the  motion, 
but  is  merely  a deterthination  of  my  fancy, 
^ fir  your  fancy,  or  any.  body’s  fancy,  to  aflb- 
ciate  the  idea  or  impreflion  of  my  volition 
with  the  impreffion  or  idea  of  the  motion  of 
my  arm. — I mi  forty  I cannot  exprefs  myfelf 
inore  clearly  j but  I fhould  not  do  jullice  to 
my  author,  if  I did  not  imitate  his  obfcurity 
fin  the  prefent  occaiion:  plain  words  will 
never  do,  when  one  has  an  unintelligible 
dodtrine  to  fupport. 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  this  cdledtion  of 
ftrange  phrafes  ? or  what  name  {hall  we  give 
it  ? Shall  we  call  it  a moil  ingenious  dilco- 
Very,  illuftrated  by  a moft  ingenious  argu- 
ment? This  would  be  complimenting  the 
author  at  a very  great  expence  j for  this 
would  imply,  not  only  that  Mr.  Hume  is 
the  wifefl  of  mortal  men,  but  alfo  that  he 
iff  the  only  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals 
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inals  who  is  riot  a fool;  Certain  it  Is;  that 
all  men  have  iri  all  ages  talked,  and  argued^ 
and  adted,  from  a perfiiafion  that  they  had 
a very  diftinifl  notion  of  power;  If  our  author 
can  prove,  that  they  had  no  fuch  notion,  he 
tan  alfo  prove,  that  all  hum‘ari  difcourfe  i$ 
honfenfe,  all  human  actions  abfurdityy  and  all 
liuman  cdmpofitions  (his  own  riot  excepted) 
words  without  meaning;  The  boldnefs  of 
this  theory  \vill,  however;  pafs  with  many; 
for  a proof  of  its  being  ingenious;  Be  it  fo, 
fceritlemen,  1 difpiite  riot  about  epithets ; if 
you  Will  have  it,  that  genius  confifteth  in 
the  art  of  putting  words  together  fo  as  t6 
form  abfurd  propofitions;  I have  ridthing 
more  to  fay.  Others  will  admire  this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  the  words  by  which  the  author 
hieainS  to  illuftrate  and  prove  it,*  if  printed 
6n  a good  paper  and  with  an  elegant  type; 
would  of  themfelves  make  a pretty  fizeable 
Volume.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe  peo- 
ple of  the  pleafure  of  admiring  ; otherwife  I 
might  tell  them,'  that  nothing  is  more  ea/y 
than  this  method  of  compofition  ; for  that  I 
would  undertake,- ' at  a very  ftiort  warning, 
(if  it  could  be  done  innocently,  arid  without 
prejudice  to  rriy  health),  to  write  as  many 
pages,  with  equal  appearance  of  reafon  and 
argument,  arid  with  equal  advantage  to  phi- 
iofophy  and  mankind,  in  vindication  of  an/ 

T 2 given' 
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given  abfurdity  j provided  only,  that  (like  the 
abfurdity  in  queftion)  it  were  expreffed  in 
words  of  which  one  at  lead:  is  ambiguous. 

In  truth,  1 am  fo  little  difpofed  to  admire 
this  extraordinary  paradox,  that  nothing 
could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  earned,  if  I had  not  found  him  draw- 
ing inferences  from  it  too  ferious  to  be  jeded 
with  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  abfolutely 
didradted.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Hume’s  maxims» 
That  we  can  never  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  any  objedt,  or  quality  of  an  objedl,  exids, 
of  which  we  cannot . form  an  idea  *.  But, 
according  to  this  adoniifhing  theory  of  power, 
and  caufation,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power, 
nor  of  any  being  endowed  with  any  power, 
MUCH  LESS  of  one  endowed  with  infinite 

power  j*.  The  inference  is what  I do  not 

chufe  to  commit  to  paper.  But  our  elegant 
author  is  not  fo  fuperftitious.  He  often  puts 
his  readers  in  mind,  that  this  inference,  or 
fomething  very  like  it,  is  dcducible  from  his 

dodlrine;};: for  which,  no  doubt,  every 

friend  to  truth,  virtue,  and  human  nature,  is 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  1 

But 


’ * Treatlfe  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i,  p.  302; 

Some' readers  will  fmile,  perhaps,  at  the  pbraleology  of 
this  fcntencc;  but  I quote  the  author’s  own  words.  Soc  Trcis- 
tife  of  Human  Nature,  yoI.  i.  p.  432. 

i Ibid.  p.  284,  29!,  306;  431. 
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But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppofition  to  my 
theory?  You  affed:  to  treat  it  with  a con- 
tempt which  hardly  becomes  you,  and  which 
my  philofophy  has  not  met  with  from  your 
betters  ! pray  let  us  hear  your  arguments, — 
And  do  you^  Sir,  really  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  /by  argument,  that  I,  and 
ail  ether  men,  haj\'c  a notion  of  power;  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  a caufe  (of  fire,  for  in- 
ftance,  to  melt  . lead)  is  in  the  caufe^  and  not 
in  my  mind*?  Would  you  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  confute  you  wkh  arguments,  if  you 
ivere  pleafed  to  affirmi,  that  ail  men  have 
tails  and  cloven  feet;  and  that  it  was  I who 
produced  the  earthquake  that  deftroyed  Lif- 
bon,  the  plague  that  depopulates  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  heat  that  fcorcbes  the  wilds  of  A- 
frica,  and  the  cold  that  freezes  the  Hyperbo- 
rean ocean  ? Truly,  Sir,  I have  not  the  face  to 
undertake  a dired  confutation  of  what  I do 
not  underftand ; and  I am  fo  far  from  com- 
prehending this  part  of  your  fyftem,  that  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  it  perfedly  unintel- 
ligible. I know  there  are  Ibme  who  fay  they 
underftand  it;  but  I alfo  know,  that  there  are 
fome  who  fpeak,  and  read,  and  write  too, 
with  very  little  expence  of  thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  you  exclaim  ; 
;aud  infift  on  my  coming  to  the  point.  Never 
fear.  Sir;  lam  too  deeply  interefted  in  fome 

of 
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of  the  cpnfequences  of  this  theory  of  yours, 
to  put  you  off  with  evafions.  I'o  come  there- 
fore to  the  point,  I Ihall  firft  ftate  your  doc- 
trine in  your  own  words,  that  there  may  be 
no  rifk  of  mifreprefentation ; and  then  if  I 
fhould  not  be  able  4ireBly  to  prove  it  falfe, 
(for  the  reafon  already  given),  I ihall  demonr 
flrate,  indireBly  at  leaft,  or  by  the  apago^ 
gical  method,  that  it  is  not,  Mid  cannot  pofr 
fibly  be  true. 

*•  As  the  neceflity,’’  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
four,  or  three  angles  of  a triangle  equal 
to.  two  right  ones,  lies  only  iri  the  aft 
of  the  underftanding,  by  which  we  conr 
fider  and  compare  thefe  ic}eas*i  in  like 
manner,  the  neceflity  or  power  which 
unites  caufes  and  efiefts,  lies  in  the  deter- 
minacion  of  the  mind  to  pafs  from  the  one 
tQ  the  oAer.  The  efficacy,  or  energy,  of 
caufes,  is  neither  placed  in  the  caufes 
themfelves,  nor  in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the 
concurrence  of  thefe  two  principles but 
belongs  entirely  to  the  foul,  \vhich  con- 
fiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objefts  in 
all  paft  inftanpes.  It  is  here  that  the  real 

povyer 

♦ What!  is  it  my  pmicrftanding  tba|  makes  two  and  two 
equal  to  four  ! Was  it  not  fo  before  I was  born,  and  would  it 
QOt  be  fo  though  all  intelligence  were  to  ceafe  throughout  the 
^niverfe  ! — But  it  is  idle  to  (pend  time  in  coDfuling  what  everyc 
child  who  has  learned  very  fiiil  elcmcuu  of  fucncc, 
to  bC  iibllird.  ' ' 

» t,  * • • • 


f 
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power  of  caufes  is  placed  along  with  their 
connexion  and  neceflity^/* 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  atheifm^ 
would  flagger  an  ordinary  philofopher,  and 
make  him  fufpecfl  his  fundamental  hypothefis, 
^nd  all  his  fubfequent  reafonings.  But  th« 
author  now  quoted  is  not  ftaggered  by  con- 
fiderations  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  fo  intoxicated  with  his  difcovery,  that, 
however  fceptical  in  other  points,  he  feems 
willing  to  admit  ^s  as  one  certain  conclu« 
^on  f. 

If  a man  can  reconcile  himfcif  to  atheifm, 
which*  is  the  greateft  of  all  ^furdities,  I fear, 

I ftiall 

r 

♦ Troatifc  of  human  Natui^  vd.  i.  p.  291. 
f Speaking  of  it  in  another  place^  he  (ays,  A concluSon 
^ which  it  fomewhat  extraordinary,  but  which  ieemt  founded 
**  on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened 
by  any  general  difhdence  of  the  underftanding,  or  (ceptical 
fuipicion,  conceniing  every  concluOon  which  it  new  and  ex« 
**  traordinary.  No  concluHons  can  be  more  agreeable  to  feep- 
**  ticifm  than  fueb  at  make  diicoveries  concerning  the  weak*' 
nefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon  and  capacity.** 

Hull's  Effays^  vol,  z,  p.  87.  edit,  1767. 

I know  not  what  diicoveries  this  conclulion  may  lead  others 
to  make  concerning  our  author’s  reafon  and  capacity : bue 
I havefome  ground  to  think,  that  in  him  it  has'uot  wrought 
any  extraordinary  felf-abafement ; otherwife  he  would  not  have 
aiTerted,  with  fo  much  confidence,  what  he  acknowledges  to 
be  a tnoji  violent  paradox^  and  what  is  indeed  contrary  to  the 
experience  and  convi^ion  of  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe. 
Sec  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^  voL  i.  /.  29*1  299. 
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I fliall  hardly  put*  him  out  of  conceit  with 
his  do6lrine,  when'  I*  fhow  him  that  pther- 
lefs  enormous  abfurdities  are  implied  in  it. 
We  may  make  the  trial  however.  Gentlemen 
are  fome times  pleafed  to  entertain  unaccount- 
able prejudices  againft  their  Maker ; who  yet, 
in  other  matters,  where  neither  fafhion  nor 
hypothefis  interfere,  condefcend  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  good  old  diftinftion  between 
truth  and  falfehood  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 

On  the  fuppolition  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  preceding 
theory  of  caufation  is  juft,  our  author  gives 
the  following  definition  of  a caufe ; which 
feems  to  be  fairly  enough  deduced  from  his; 
theory,  and  which  he  fays  is  the  beft  that  he 
can  give.  A caufe  is  an  objedt  precedent 
and  contiguous  to  another,  and  fo  united 
with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines 
“ the  mind  to  fqrni  the  idea  of  the  other,  and 
“ the  impreflion  of  the  one  to  forrn  a more 
**  lively  idea  of  the  other  There  are  now 
in  my  view  two  contiguous  houfes,  one  of 
which  was  built  laft  fumnter,  and  the  other 
two  years  ago.  By  feeing  thern  conftantly 
together  for  feyeral  months,  I find,  that 
|he  idea  of  the  onp  determines  my  mind 


f Treaiife  of  ^man  Nature^  vol.  |.  p.  298. 
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to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  im-. 
preflion  of  the  one  to  form  a more  lively 
Idea  of  the  other.  So  that,  according  to  our 
author’s  definition,  the  one  houfe  is  the  caufe, 
and  the  other  the  effedt ! — Again,  day  and 
pight  have  always  been  contiguous  and  fuc- 
eeffive  j the  imagination  naturally  runs  from 
the  idea  or  impreflion  of  the  one  to  the  idea 
of  thii  other : confequently,  according  to  the 
fame  profound  theory  and  definition,  either 
day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe 
of  day,  juft  as  we  confider  the  one  or  the  other 
to  have  been  originally  prior  in  time : that 
is,  in  other  words,  light  is  either  the  caufe 
or  the  effedt  of  darknefs  j and  its  being  the 
one  of  the  other  depends  entirely  on  my  ima-^ 
gination ! Let  thofe  adniire  this  difeovery  who 
underftand  it. 

Caufation  * implies  more  than  priority  and 
contiguity  of  the  caufe  to  the  effedt.  This 
relation  cannot  be  conceived  at  all,  without 
a fuppofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the 
caufe  Let  the  reader  recoiled!  two  things 
that  ftand  related  as  caufe  and  effedl  j let 

him 

* Caufa'lorty  in  Mr.  HuME*sftyle,  denotes  the  relation  of 
C^ufe  and  ejfe(l.  In  EngUfh  authors,  the  word  rarely  occurs, 
and  never,  1 think,  in  this  fenfe.  It  properly  Cgnifies,  The 
aCl  or  power  of  caufn^, 

'f  Non  fic  caufa  intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  cuique  antccedat  id 

f aqia  Ct,  fed  ^uod  imique  efficientfr  aptecedat. 

Cicera  Df  Fato,  cap. 
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him  contemplate  them  with  a view  to  this 
relation.;  then  let  him  conceive  the  caufe 
diverted  of  all  power ; and  he  murt  at  the 
fame  inrtant  conceive,  that  it  is  a caufe  no 
longer : for  a caufe  diverted  of  power,  is  di- 
verted of  that  by  which  it  is  a caufe.  If  a 
jman,  after  examining  his  notion  of  paufation 
in  this  manner,  is  confcipus  that  he  has 
an  idea  of  power,  then  I fay  he  has 
tliat  idea,  If  all  men,  in  all  ages,  have 
ufed  the  word  power,  or  fomething  fynony- 
mous  to  it,  and  if  all  men  hnow  what  they 
mean  when,  they  fpeak  of  power,  I maintain, 
that  all  men  have  a notion,  conception,  or 
idea  of  power,  in  whatever  way  they  came 
by  it : and  I alfo  maintain,  that  no  true  phif 
lofopher  ever' denied  the  exirtence  or  reality- 
of  any  thing,  merely  becaufe  he  could  not 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,  or  becaufe  the 
opinion  commonly  received  concerning  its  ori- 
gin did  not  hapjjen  to  quadrate  with  hislyrtem. 

When;  therefore,  Mr,  Hume  fays,  that 
the  efficacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  placed 
in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither  lefs 
nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  effential  to  a 
caufe  is  not  in -a  caufe;  or,  in  other  words, — 

that  a caufe  is  not  a caufe. Are  there  any^ 

perfons  who,  upon  the  authority  of  this  theo- 
rift,  have  ralWy  adopted  atheirtical  princi- 
pies  ? I know  there  are  fuch.  Ye  blinded 

followers 
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followers  of  a blind  guide,  ye  dupes  of  uu^ 
meaning  words  and  incomprehenlibfe  argu- 
ments, behold  on  what  a champion  ye  have 
placed  your  confidence ! All  the  comfort  I 
can  give  you  is,  that  if  it  be  pdfiible  for  the 
fame  thins:  at  the  fame  time  to  be  and  not  to 
be,  you  may  poffibly  be  in  the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
yve  cannot  admit  this  theory  of  power  and 
^aufation,  without  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the.  grofleft  and  inoft  impious,  abfur- 
dities.  Is  this  a fi^fiicient  confutation  of  it  ?. 
I think  it  is.  If  any  perfon  think  othei:wife, 
I take  a fhorter  methodj  and  utterly  deny,  all 
the  premifes  from,  which  this  llrange  coiiclu- 
fion  is  fuppofed  to  refult.  I deny  the  doc- 
trine of  imprefllons  and  ideas,  as:  the’  author 
has  explained  it ; nay,  I have  already  affirm- 
ed,« and  proved,  it  to  be  not  only  falfe,  but 
unintelligible.  And  I maintain,  that  though 
it  could  be  ffiown,  that  all  iimple  ideas  are 
derived  from  impreffions,  or  intimations  cf 
fenfe,  it  is  true,  notwithftanding,  that 
all  men  have  an  idea  of  power.  They  get 
it  by  experience,  that  is,  by  intimations  of 
fenfe,  both  external  and  internal.'  TheJr 
mind  acting  upon  their  body  gives  them 
Uiis  notion  or  idea ; their  body  aefting  on 
other  bodies,  and  aded  on  by  other  bodies, 
gjyes  ihem  the  fame  idea  j wliich  is  alfo 

f^Sr 
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fuggefted  by  all  the  efFefts  and  changes  they 
fee  produced  in  the  univerfe.  So  thorough- 
ly are  we  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  can,  in 
cafes  innumerable,  determine,  with  the  utmoft 
accuracy  and  certainty,  the  degree  of  power 
neceflary  to  produce  a given  effeft, 

I repeat  therefore,  notwithftanding  all  our 
author  has  faid,  or  can  fay,  to  the  contrary, 
that  fome  things  are  in  our  power,  and  others 
are  not;  and  that  we  perfeftly  underftand 
our  own  meaning  when  we  fay  fo. — That 
the  reader  may  not  lofe  any  chain  in  our  rea- 
foning,  he  will  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  fedtion. 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feel- 
ings, and  to  the  evidence  given  by  other  men 
of  theirs,  I am  fenfible,  that  I deferve  re- 
ward or  punifhment  for  thofe  adlions  only 
which  are  in  my  own  power-  I am  no  more 
accountable  for  the  evil  which  I can  neither 
prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  deftrudlion 
of  Troy,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  and  for 
the  good  which  happens  by  my  means,  but 
againll  my  will,  I no  more  deferve  reward 
or  praife,  than  if  I were  a piece  of  inanimate 
matter. 

This  is  the  dodtrine  of  common  fenfe ; 
and  this  dodlrine  has  in  all  ages  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature;  by  principles  which. 
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in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man 
dares  fuppofe  to  be  equivocal  or  fallaci- 
ous. A man  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
I am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  that  I feel  no 
heat  when  I approach  the  fire,  as  that  I 
have  not  a natural  fentiment  difpofing  me 
to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife  ‘ 
intentional  beneficence ; and  which  makes 
me  feel  and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I am 
compelled  to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that 
the  good  I perform  againft  my  will  is  not 
meritorious.  That  other  men  are  confcious 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  I know  with  as  much 
certainty  as  I can  know  any  thing  of  what 
pafles  in  the  minds  of  other  men ; for  I have 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  in  regard  to  this  very  point. 
The  greateft  part  of  converfation  turns  upon 
the  morality  of  human  adtions ; and  I never 
yet  heard  any  perfon  ferioufly  blamed  or  ap- 
plauded, by  a reafonable  creature,  for  an 
adlion  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
not  confidcred  as  a free  agent*.  The  moft 

rigid 

* Si  omnia  fato  Sunt,  omnia  dunt  caufa  antecedence ; et,  (1 
appetitus,  ilia  ctiam  quz  appetitum  fequuntur  : ergo,  etiam  af. 
i^flonet.  At  fi  caufa  appetitus  non  e(l  fita  in  nobii,  nc  iple 
quidem  appetitus  ell  in  noftra  protedate.  Quod  d iCa  ed,  ne 
ilia  quidem  quz  appetitu  efHciuntur  funt  fita  in  nobis.  Non 
funt  igitur,  neque  afienfiones  neque  adliones,  in  nodra  potedate 

^uo  efficitur,  ut  nec  laudathnes  jufi^  jfint,  nec  vituptrath* 
mt,  ate  bonortt,  nee  fuppHcta,  Quod  cum  vitiofiim  fit,  pro* 

babUiter 
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rigid  Predeftifiarians  fuppofc  freedom  of  wil^ 
to  be  in*  one  way  or  other  conliftent  with 
eternal  and  unconditional  decrees  : if  they 
cannot  explain  in  what  way, — they  call  it  st 
myftery ; it  furpafles  their  underftanding  ^ 
but  it  muft  be  fo  ; for  otherwife  the  morali- 
ty of  adlions  is  altogether  inconceivable  f; 

D<^ 


babiliter  contludi  putant,  flon  omnia  faid  fieri  quxcumque  (T<* 
ant. 

CicerOyDe  Fat(ty  cap,  17; 

The  reader,  I hope,  does  not  think  me  fuch  a novice  iri 
tcafoning,  as  to  urge  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Trent  iaf 
behalf  of  any  dofirine,  philufophical  of  religions.  .Yet  every 
fiuft  in  logic  and  morals  is  worth  our  notice,  if  We  w6uld  efta- 
blilh  iholc  fcienccs  on  their  only  firm  fouuu’ation,  the  univerfa! 
eonient  and  pradlice  of  mankind.  It  deferyes,  therefore,  to  be 
rerrurked,  that,  at  the  Reformation,  this  confcioufnds  of  free 
will  was  acknowledged,  both  by  the  Lutherans,  and  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  a principle  of  common  fenfe,  which  was 
to  be  afeertained,  not  by  reafoning,  bnt  by  experimental  proof. 
So  fays  a moft  judicious  and  elegant  hiRorian,  w'hole  words  arc 
remarkably  appofite  to  the  prtlent  fubjedt,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  w«  treat  it.  Speaking  of  fome  articles  faid  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Lutherans,  in  oppofition  to  free-will,  the 
blRorian  informs  us,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  that  ce- 
lebrated council,  the  opinion  implied  in  thefe  articles,  **  £ em- 
**  pia,  e biasfema  contra  Dio. — Ch*  era  una  pazzia  contra  /7 
fer.fo  comuncy  efperimentando  ogni  huomo  la  proptia  //- 
berth y che  non  meritaconteflatione,  tna^  comfne /^rtfi etc le  dice^ 
0 cajiigo,  0 prova  cfperintentale,  Che  i medefimi  difcepol? 
^ di  Luthero  s’erano  accorti  della  piazzi.i  ; e,  moderando  I’af. 

fordita,  dlllero  poi,  eflTcfvi  libefia  nelT  huomo  in  qXiello,  chc 
**  tocca  Ic  attioni  cllcrne  poHticlie  ed  economiche,  e quanto  ad 
^ Ogni  giuflitia  civile;  /r  guali  ? fciocco  chi  hon  conofee  venir 

dal 
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Do  the  interefts  of  fcience,  or  of  virtue,  fuf<» 
fer  by  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  ? I 
think  not. 

But  fome  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  view  of  it,  are  for  bringing  the  fenti- 
ment  of  moral  liberty  to  the  tefl:  of  reafon. 
They  want  to  prove  by  argument,  either 
that  I have^  or  that  I have  not,  fuch  a feel- 
ing : or,  if  I {hall  be  found  to  have  it,  they 
Ivant  to  know  whether  it  be  fallacious  or 
not.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  prove, 
or  to  difprove,  what  I know  by  inftindl  to 
to  be  unqueftionably  certain ; or  they  want 
to  inquire,  whether  it  be  reafonable  for  me 
to  adt  and  think  according  to  a principle, 
which,  by  the  law  of  my  nature,  I cannot 
contradidl,  either  in  thought  or  adion. 

Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead 
a geometrician  to  attempt  a proof  or  con- 
futation of  his  axioms  j a natural  philolb- 
pher  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what  his 
fenfes  reprefent  them ; an  ordinary  man  to 
argue  concerning  the  propriety  of  perceive 
ing  colours  by  the  eyes,  and  odours  by  the 
noftrils  ? Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  doubt 
and  difputation,  applied  to  more  familiar  in- 
ftances,  transform  a philofopher  into,  a mad- 
man, 

ial  tonfeglio  ed  elletticne;  reftringendoC  a negar  la  liber- 
*•  ta  quanta  alia  fola  giuftitia  divina.”  Ifttria  dil  Conii/i 
Tridi  di  P4  Surfi,  Hi,  *.■ 
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man,  and  a pcrfon  of  plain  fenfe  into  ad 
idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.  If  a philolb* 
pher  muft  needs  have  his  rattles  and  play- 
things,  let  him  have  them : only,  for  his 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I would  advife,  that  edge-tools,  and 
other  dangerous  inftruments  of  amufement, 
be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  If  a Cartefian 
will  not,  on  any  account,  believe  his  own 
exiftence,  except  I grant  him  his  Cogiio,  er- 
go  fumy  far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  - that  confolation.  The  reafon* 
ing  indeed  is  bad,  but  the  principle  is 
goodj  and  a good  principle  is  fo  good  a 
thing,  that  rather  than  oblige  a man  to 
renounce  it,  I would  difpenfe  with  the 
ftri€t  obfervance  of  a logical  precept.  If 
a ftar-gazer  cannot  fee  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon  with  one  perfpeftive,  let  him 
tie  a fcore  of  them  together,  with  all  my 
heart.  If  a virtuofo  is  inclined  to  look  at 
the  fun  through  a microfeope,  and  at  rot- 
ten cheefe  through  a telefcope,  to  apply 
ear-trumpets  to  his  eyes,  and  equip  his  two 
ears  with  as  many  pairs  of  fpeilacles,  he 
has  my  full  permiffion ; and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  Thefe  amufements  are 
idle,  but  they  are  innocent.  The  Car- 
tefian, if  the  truth  were  known,  would  be 

found 
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found  neither  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  hi$ 
enthymeme.  The  ftar-gazer  has  nor  at- 
chieved  a fingle  glimpfe  of  his  lunar  friends, 
but  fees  more  confufedly  than  before : how- 
ever, he  may  confole  himfelf  with  this  refleifl- 
ion,  that  one  may  pafs  through  life  with 
the  character  of  a very  honeft  and  tolerably 
happy  man,  though  he  fliould  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  extend  the  fphereofhis 
acquaintance  beyond  this  fublunary  globe. 
The  virtuofo  takes  a wrong,  and  indeed  a 
very  prepofterous  method,  for  improving  his 
fight  and  hearing;  but  if  he  is  careful  to 
confine  thefe .frolics  to  his  private  apartment, 
and  never  boafl  in  public  of  his  auditory, 
or  optical  apparatus,  he  may  live  comfort- 
ably and  refpeftably  enough,  though  he  ihould 
never  fee  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  nor  the 
briftles  on  a mite’s  back. 

I would,  however,  earneftly  exhort  my 
friend  the  metaphyfician,  to  believe  himfelf 
a free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of  his 
feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  Nature  is 
fuch  a bungler  in  her  trade,  as  firft  to  intend 
to  impofe  upon  him,  and  then  inadvertently 
give  him  fagacity  to  fee  tlirough  the  impo- 
fture.  Indeed,  if  it  were  a matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  we  believe  our  moral 
feelings  or  difbelieve  them,  I fhould  not  ob- 
jeft  to  the  ufe  of  a little  unbelief  now  and, 

U then, 
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thfin,  by  way  of  experiment  or  cordial,  pro- 
vided it  were  a ■ thing  that  a reaibnable  man 
fcoiild  fake  any  pleafure  in.  But  I am  con- 
vinced, that  habitual  dram-drinking  is  not 
more  ^fhicioiis  to  our  animal  nature,  then 
habitual  fc^ticifm  to  our  rational.  And 
ivheh  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  affeit 
oiir  moral  fentiments,  or  adlive  principles, 
^1  is  ovCT  with  us  : we  are  in  the  condition 
of  a tnah  intoxicated  j fit  only  for  raving, 
dozing,  arid  doing  ihifchief. 

But,  alas  ! the  nietaphyfician  is  too  head- 
ftrorig  to  follow  rriy  advice.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gentlemen 
were  to  yield  to  the  didates  of  nature.  Is 
there  a fingle  didlate  of.  nature  to  which 
people  of  falhion  now-a-days  pay  any  re- 
gard ? No,  no ; the  world  is  grown  wiferi 
As  to  this  fentiment  'of  moral  liberty,  I very 
much  queftion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  didates  of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a piece 
of  vile  fophiftication,  a paltry  prejudice, 
hatched  by  the  nurfe,  and  foftered  by  the 
priefi.  I am  determined  to  take  it  roundly 
to  talk,  and  examine  its  pretenfions  with 

the  eye  of  a philofopher  and  freethinker.- - 

Very'well,  Sir,  you  may  take  your  owm  way ; 
it  requires  no  Ikill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell the  “confequerice.  A traveller  no  looni- 
er qurfs  the  right  road,  on  fuppofition  of 
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its  being  wrong,  thsin  he  gets  into  one  that 
is  really;  fo.  If  you  fet  out  in  your  inquiry# 
With  fufpeding  the  principles  of  commoh 
fenfe  to  be  errohebuS}  you  have  little  chance 
of  falling  in  with  any  other  principles  that 


are  hot  errOneousi 

The  refult  of  the  mctaphyrical  inquiry  is 
as  follows ; “ Every  human  arftion  muft 

“ proceed  from  Ibihe  motive  as  its  caufe. 
‘‘  The  motive  or  caufe  muft  be  fufficient  to 
” produce  the  adlion  oi^  effed:  j otherwife  it 
“ is  no  motive : and,  if  fufficient  to  pro-^ 
“ duce  it,  muft  neceffarily  produce  it;  for 
“ every  effect  proceeds  neceffarily  from  its 
“ carife,  as  heat  neceffarily  proceeds  from 
fire.  Now,  the  immediate  caufes  of  ac^ 
“ tkm  are  volitions,  or  energies  of  the  will: 
thefe  arife  neceffarily  from  paffions  or  ap-» 
“ petites,  which  proceed  neceffarily  from 
judgments  or  opinions ; which  are  the 
**  neceffary  effedt  of  external  things,  or  of 
**  ideas,  operating,  according  to  the  necef- 
**  fary  laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  in- 
telledt,  or  fancy:  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things, 
f*  prefent  themfelvcs  to  our  powers  of  per- 
“ ception,  as  neceffarily  as  light  prefents  it- 
" felf  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to  the 
«*  fun.  In  a word,  every  human  adlion  is 
" the  effedl  of  a feries  of  caufes,  each  of 
**  which  does  neceffarily  produce  its  owA 

U 2 proper 
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“ proper  efFeil:  fo  that  if  the  firft  operate^ 
“ all  the  reft  muft  follow.  It  is  confefled, 
“ that  an  adtioii  may  proceed  immediately 
“ from  volition,  and  rnay  therefore  properly 
“ be  called  voluntary ; but  the  prtmum  mobile 
or  lirft  caufe,  even  of  a voluntary  action,  is 
“ fomething  as’  independent  on  our  will,  as 
“ the  production  of  the  great-grandfather  is 
“ independent  on  the  grandfon.  Between 
“ phyfical  and  moral  neceflity  there  is  no  dif- 
ferencej  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
“ world  being  no  lefs  necellary  than  thofe  of 
**  the  material.  And,  to  conclude,  if  we  are 
“ confeious  of  a feeling  or  fentiment  of  mo- 
ral  liberty,  it  muft  be  a deceitful  one;^ 
“ for  no  paft  aCtion  of  our  lives  could  have 
**  been  prevented,  and  no  future  aCtion  can 
“ poflibly  be  contingent.  Therefore  man  is 
" not  a free,  but  a neceflary  agent.” 

This  is  juft  fuch  a concluhon  as  I IhoukL 
• have  expected  j for  thus  it  always  has  been, 
and  will  be,  when  the  dictates  of  common 
•fenfe  are  queftoned  and  dilputed.  The 
exiftence  of  body,  the  exiftence  of  the  foul, 

• the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the  difference 
■between  moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  the 
certainty  of  the  inference  from  an  effe<ft  to 
the  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch  truths,  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  have  been  called  in 
’qvfcftion,  and  argued  upon.  And  what  is  the 

rofult  ? 
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refult  ? Why  truly  ft  has  been  found,  that 
there  is  no  body,  that  there  is  no  foul,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  power,  that  moral  and 
intelledlual  virtue  are  not  different,  and  that 
a caufe  is  not  neceflary  to  the  production  ot 
that  which  hath  a beginnings  And  now 
the  liberty  of  human  adlions  is  queftioned 
and  debated,  what  could  we  expecS:,  but  that 
it  would  fhare  the  fame  fate ! But  paflihg 
this  for  the  prefent  *,  which,  however,  feems 
to  merit  attention,  we  fliall  here  only  en- 
quire, whether  this  dodlrine  of  neceflity  be 
not  in  fome  important  points  extremely  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  rion-exiftence  of  matter. 

I.  Of  this  doeftrine  we  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  if  human  a£Uons  may 
reafonably  be  taken  for  the  figns  of  human 
fentiments,  all  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  of  a different  opinion.  The  number  of 
profeffed  philofophers  who  have  maintained 
that  all  things  happen  through  unavoidable 
neceflity,  is  but  fmalJ;  jior  arc  we  to  imagine ' 

that 

• Some  rcaderi  may  pofGbly,  on  this  occaCon,  call  to  mind 
a Cjying  of  an  old  Greek  author,  who,  though  now  obio. 
lete,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  Icveral  ages  after,  accounted  a 
man  of  conQdcrable  penetration.  1 neither  mention  his  name, 
nor  tranflate  his  words,  for  fear  of  offending  (pardon  a fond 
author’s  vanity)  po/itt  readers,  ANQ  THN 

AFAmiN  THS  AAH0EIAX  OTK  EAEHANTO.-AIA 
TOTTO  nEMfEl  ATTOI2  *0  0EO2  ENEPfEIAN 
flAAMHS  EI$  TO  IIISTETXAI ATTOYE  TH  tETAtf* 
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that  all  thp  apcieat  Fatalifts  were  of  thia 
number.  The  Stojes  y/ere  Fatalifts  by  pro- 
fcflioni  but  they  ftill  endeavourcft,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  reeeneile  fate  with  moral 
freedom  *i  and  the  firft  feptence,  of  the  Eht 
cbiridnan  of  Epi<ftetus  contains  a declaration, 
that opinion,  purfuit,  defire,  and.averfion, 
and,  in  one  word,  whatever  are  our  own 
**  adtions,  are  in  our  own  power.”  We  fee  in 
Cicero’s  fragment  I)e  Fato^  and  in  the  be-, 
ginning  of  the  fixth  book  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
what  fubterfuges  and  quibbling  diftindtiona 
the  Stoic  Chryfippus  reconciled  the  feemingly 
oppofite  principles  of  fate  and  free-will,  I am 
not  furprifed,  that  what  he  fays  on  this  fubje<ft 
is  unfatisfadtory : for  many  Chriftians  have 
puzzled  themfelves  to.  no  purpofe  in  the  fame 
argument,  Eut  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  prefcience  is  exerted  be  myfterioua 
and  inexplicable,  it  docs  not  follow,  that  the 
freedom  of  our  will  is  equally  fo.  Of  this  we 
may  be,  and  we  are,  competent  judges.  It 
js  fufficiently  intimated  to  eyery  man  by  his 
own  experience  i and  e.very  man  is  fatisfied 

with 

M By  Fate  the  Stoks  (eem  to  have  uaderfiaoef  a fcriti 
of  events  appointed  by  the  immutable  couofeis  of  God  ; cr, 
that  law  of  hi.s  providence  by  which  he  governs  ih^  world. 
It  is  evident  by  their  writuigs,  that  they  meant  it  in  no. 
“ fenfij  wh»vh  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  Immao  aflions.*'* 

S:c  Mrs.  Carter’-s  admirable  Introdudlion  to  her  very  elegy! 
traiiflalbn  of  the  v.'orks  of  E^ijftclus,'  | 
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with  this  intimation,  an4  by  his  con4u^  de> 
clares,  that  he  trufts  to  it  as  certain  and  au-* 
^entic.  Nothing  can  be  a clei^er  proof* 
that  the  fentixnent  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of 
the  moll  powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its 
^ving  been  fp  lopg  able  to  maintain  its 
ground,  and  often  in  oppofitiop  to  other 
popular  opinions  apparently  repugnant*  Th« 
notion  of  fate  has  prevailed  much  in  the 
world,  and  yet  could  never  fubvert  this  fenti- 
mcnt  even  in  the  vulgar.-* r-If  k be  alked, 
where  the  vulgar  opinions  of  antient  tirne^ 
areto.be  found?  I anfwer,  that  in  the  writr 
. ings  of  the  moR  popul^  ppets  we  have  9 
chance  to  find  them  more  genuine  than  in 

» / ♦ i * ^ * ^3.  ■ • 

^ftems  of  philofophy.—rrTo  advance  parar 
doxes,  and  corifequently  to  difguife  fails,  is 
often  the  moft  effeilud  recommendation  of 
a philolbpher : but  a poet  muR  conform  him-? 
felf  to  the  general  principles  and  manners  of 
mankind;  otherwile  he  can  never  become  a 
general  favourite. 

Now  the  fyRem  of-  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
cerning fate  and  free-will,  is  perfeilly  explicit. 
**  Homer  affigns  three  caufes,”  I quote  the 
wprds  of  Pope,  “ of  all  the  good  and  evil 
■“  that  happens  in  tliis  world,  which  he  takes 
“ a particular  care  to  diRinguiRi.  FirR,  the 
“ will  of  God,  fuperior  to  all.  Secondly, 
**  deRiny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  or- 

“ dei- 
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* • 
der  of  nature,  affefting  the  conftitutlons 

of  men,  and  difpofing  them  to  good  or 

"profperity  or  misfortune ; whiph  the 

Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  His  pleafure,  may 

over- rule,  (as  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  do  in.  the 

cafe  of  Sarpedon*) ; but  which  he  gene- 

rally  fuffers  to  take  elfcdl.'  Thirdly,  our 

own  free-will,, which  either  by  prudence 

overcomes  thofe  natural  influences  and 

paflions,  or  by  folly  fuffers  us  to  fall 

under  them  -f/*  In  regard  to  fome  of  the 

decrees  of  fate,  Homer  informs  us,  that  they 

Were  conditional,  or  fiich  as  could  not  take 

effeft,  excejpt  certain  aftions  were  performed 

by  men,*'  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his  power 

to  continue  at  Troy,  or  to.  return  home'be- 

fore  the  end  of  war.  If  he  chofe  to  flay; 

his  life  would  be  fhort  and  glorious ; if 

to  return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  lei- 

fure  to  a good  old  age;};.  * He  prefers  the 

former,  though  he  well  knew  what  was  to 

, follow : 

♦ Iliad,  xvK  433. 

f Iliad,  i.  S-  xix.  90.  Ody*T.  i.  7#  39.  See  Pope’s  uote» 
on  ihet  palTagcs. 

j{  ya.^  rt  (/,$  0»«  S/ti? 

(piftfjkn  6«»aTc,»o  'TiXosr^t— SfC.  Iliad  ix. 

My  fates  long  fince  by  Thetis  were  didlos’d, 

And  eadi  alternate,  life  or  fame,  propos’d. 

Here  if  I ft  ay  before  the  Trojan  town. 

Short  is  my  tiate,  but  deathlds  my  renown  ; 

in  retmn,  I quit  immortal  praife 

b'ur  year?  on  years,  and  long  extended  days. 

Oil  * 
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foiiow'i  and‘I  know  not"  whether'  there  be' 


. 4 ^ ^ 

any' Other  circumllance  in'  the  charadler  of 
this  hero,  except’  his  love  to  his  friend  and 
to  bis ‘father,  which  fo  powerfully  recom- 
mends him  to  our  regard.  This  gloomy  re- 
folution  inverts  him  with  a mornful  dignity, 
the  efFedls  of  which  a reader  of  fenfibility 
often  feels  at  his  heart,  in  a fentimcnt  made 

I . ' * 

up  of  admiration,  pity,  and  horror.  But  this 

by  , the  by. According  to  Virgil,  the 

completion,  even  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of 
fate,  may  be  retarded  by  the  agency  of  be- 
ings inferior  to  Jupiter*:  a certain  terrh  is 

fixed 


'Oh  vat  (fays  Dacier,  in  her  note  on  tMs  paflligej  par- 
tout  dans  Homere  des  marques  qu’il  avoit  connu  cette  double. 
defUnee  des  hommes,  (I  necefTaire  pour  accordcr  le  libre  arbitre 
a'vec  la,prcdeftination.  En  voicy  un  tefmoignage  bien  fornti 
^'t  bien  cxpr^s.-  11  .y  a deux  chemins  pour  tous  les  hommts  : 
s’ils  prehneot  celuy-la,  il  leur  arrivera  telle  chofe  ; s’ils  pren- 
ncht  celui-cy,  leur  fort  fera  different. 

Sophocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefents  the  decree  of  Deftiny, 
concerning  Ajax,  as  conditional.  The  anger  of  Mineiva' 
againit  that  hero  was  to  laft  only  one  day  : if  his  friends  kept 
him  within  doors  during  that  fpace,  all  would  be  well ; if  they 
lu0ered  him  to  go  abroad  unattended,  his  death  was  inevitable.’ 
J^jax  Majlig.  772.  794.  818.  E;  fjus  (/.{tn  (fays  thefcho-. 
, h ptij,  a'TraXXtrrat.  toito  to  ^*t7oi»  t5  fiof' 

pi^.oy  W?  xAt  it 6«»3tTo*o  ♦ 

Sopho:l:Sf  apud  H,  Steph,  1588./.  48*' 

• Non  dabitur  regnis  (eflo)  probibere  Latinis, 

Atque  iinmota  manet  fatis  Lavinia  conjux  ; 

Ac  trahere^  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

JEndd,  vii.  ^13. 
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fixed  to  eve^  man,  beyond  which  his  life 
cannot  laft;  but  before  this  period  arrives, 
he  may  die,  by  accidental  misfortune,  or  dc- 
ferved  punilhment* : to  virtue  and  vice  ne- 
celfity  reaches  not  at  all  t. 

lar 

* 

• Nam  quU  ncc  fiito,  mcrita  ncc  mortc  pcribat, 

Sed  milera  ante  diem,  fubitoque  accenfa  furore, 

Nondum  illc  flavum  Proferpina  vcrticc  crinem 
Abftulerat.  » . . JEneld.  iv,  696 


. Stat  fua  cuique  di^  ; breve  et  irreparabite  tetnpus 
Omnibus  eft  vitae  ; fed  famam  extendere  facflis. 

Hoc  virtutis  opus. — JEneid,  x.  467. 

1 agree  with  Seryius  (not.  in  ^neid.  y.)  that  the  pbilo^ 
phical  maxims  to  be  found  in  poets  are  not  always  conftftent.  , 
The  reafon  is  plain  ; Poets  imitate  the  fentimeots  of  people 
of  di^ereot  chara^ers,  placed  in  difterent  circumftancci,  and 
actuated  by  different  paftions  ; and  nobody  expe<^s,  that  the 
language  or  thoughts,  fuitable  to  a certain  chara^ler,  placed 
jn  certain  circumftances,  and  a^fluated  by  certain  pafTions, 
(hould  he  confiftent  with  thole  of  a different  chara^er  whole 
circumftances  and  paftions  are  difiPerent.  But  I cannot  agree 
with  that  annotator,  in  fuppofing  the  paftage  quoted  from 
the  fourth  book,  incouflftent  with  what  is  quoted  from  the 
loth ; and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicurean, 
and  the  latter  according  to  the  Stoical,  pbilofophy.  In  the 
latter  paffage,  it  is  faid,  that  a certain  day  or  time  is  appoint 
ed  by  fate  for  the  utmoft  limit  of  every  man’s  life : in  the 
fanner,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied  ; only  it  is  laid  further* 
that  Dido  died  before  her  time  ; and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
loth  book  that  infiniiates  the  impoftibility  of  this.  The  fen« 
timeots  contained  in  thefe  three  quotations  are  conformable 

to 
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In  all  the  h.iftprifis  I have  rpad  of  ancwnt 
or  nioclern,  favage  or  civilized  nations,  I find 
the  condua  of  rnaokind  has  ever  been  fuch 
as  I Ihoyld  expea  from  creatures  polTefled  of 
mpral  freedom,  and  cpnfcipus  of  it.  Several 
forms  of  falfe  religion,  and  fonie  erroneous 
commentaries  on  the  true,  h^''®  ttnppfed  te- 
nets inconfiftent  with  this  freedom  i but  men 
have  ftill  aaed,  notwithftanding,  as  if  they 
believed  themjfelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  cx- 
prelTed  in  general  terms,  may  eafily  be,  im- 
pofed  on  the  ignorant,  and  the  felfilh  j by 
the  former  they  are  mifunderftppd,  by  the 
latter  difriegarded  ; but  to  overpower  a natural 
inftina  is  a difficult  taskj  and  a doarino 
which  is  eafily  fwallowed  \yhen  propofed  in 
general  terms,  may  prove  vvholly  difguftful 
when  applied  to  a particular  cafe. 

“ The  belief  of  a deftiny,”  fays  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  hiftory  of  St.  Kilda  *,  “ is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  articles  of  this  people’s 
“ creed ; and  it  will  poffibly  be  found  upon 
examination,  that  the  common  people,  in 
“ all  ages,  and  in  moft  countries,  give  into 

“ the 

to  Homer’s  theology,  .and  to  one  another;  and  it  deferrca 
our  notice,  that  the  firlt  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Juno,  the 
(econd  from  the  poet  or  his  mufe,  and  the  third  from  Jupiter 
bimfelf}  whence  I infer,  th^t  they  were  agictable  to  the 
poet’s  creed,  or  at  Icaft  to  the  popular  creed  of  his  age. 

• p,  *^3, 
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the  fame  notion.  At  St.  Kllda,  fate  and 
providence  are  much  the  fame  thing. 
After  having  explained  thefe  terms,  I alked 
fome  of  the  people  there.  Whether  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  good  and  evil  ? ' The 
anlwer  made  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  lyftematical  dodtrines 
of  divinity  was.  That  the  queftion  was  a 
very  childifli  one  ; as  every  man  alive  muft 
be  confeious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a free 
agent.”— —If  it  be  true,  as  I believe  it  is, 
that  the  common  people  in  moft  countries 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  a deiftiny  or  fate  j 
and  if  it  be  alfo  true  that  they  are  confeious 
of  their  own  free  agency  notwithftanding ; 
this  alone  would  convince  me,  though  I had 
never  confulted  my  own  experience,  that 
the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  in  human  nature.  For  how  many 
of  their  vices  might  they  not  excufe,  if  they 
could  perfuade  themfelves,  or  others,  that 
thefe  proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on 
their  will,  as  thofe  from  which  ftorms,  earth- 
quakes, and  eclipfes,  arife,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the  found 
and  unfound  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body  ! Such  a perfualion,  however,  we  find 
not  that  tr.ey  have  at  any  time  entertained 
or  attempted:  from  which  I think  there  is 

• ■ good 
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good  rcafon  to  conclude,  that  k is.  not  in 
their  power. 

There  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion 
excepted,  that  has  produced  fo  great  re- 
volutions, and  makes  fuch  a figure  ^in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  political 
liberty  : of  which  indeed  all  men  do  not 
form  the  fame  notion  : fome  placing  it  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe;  others 
in  the  power  of  doing  what  is  lawful ; fome 
in  being  governed , by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  others  in  being  governed  by 
equitable  laws,  and  tried  by  equitable  judges  : 
— but  of  which  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
it  leaves  in  our  power  many  of  our  moft 
important  aftions.  And  yet,  fay  Mr.  Hume 
and  the  Fatalifts,  all  things  happen  through 
irrefiftable  neceflity,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
human  mind  any  idea  of  any  power.  Strange  ! 
that  fo  many,  efpecially  among  the  beft,  the 
braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  men,  jfhould  have 
been  fo  paffionately  enamoured  of  an  incon- 
ceivable non-entity,  as  to  abandon  for  its 
fake,  their  eafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives ! At  this  rate  we  are  wonder- 
fully miftaken,  when  we  fpeak  of  Do 
Quixote  as  a madman,  and  of  Leonida  , 
Brutus,  Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wil; 
and  good,  and  great ! The  cafe  it  feems  i ; 
juft  the  reverfe  : thefe  heroes  deferve  no  oth  r 
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name  than  "that  of  raving  bedlamites ; and  th^ 
illuftrious  knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  whoiii 
ih^  objeft  of  his  valour  was  at  leaft  a con*^ 
ceivabk  phantom^  was  a perfoh  of  excellent 
uhderftanding,  and  moft  perfefl:  knowledge 
of  the  world ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguifh  between 
mere  harm  and  injury  ? Is  there  one  rational 
bHhg  unacquainted  with  this  diftindlion  ? If 
a man  were  to  adl  as  if  he  did  not  Compre- 
hend it,  would  not  the  world  pronounce  him 
a fool  ? And  yet  this  diflindlioh  is  peffeilly 
incomprehenfible,  except  wx  iuppofe  fotne 
beings  to  adt  neceffarily,  - and  others  from 
free  choice;  A man  gives  me  a blovv,  and 
inftantly  I feel  refentment : but  a ^ byftande'r 
informs  me,  >that  the  man  is  afflidted  with 
the  epilepfy,  which  deprives  him  of  the 
power  of  managing  His  limbs;  that  the  blow 
was  not  only  without  defign,  but  contrary  to 
his  intention,  and  that  he  could  not  poffibly 
have  prevented  it.  My  refentment  is  gone, 
though  I ftill  feel  pain  from  the  blow.  Can 
there  be  any  miflake  in  this  experience  ? Can 
I think  that  I feel  refentment,  when  in  reality 
I do  not  feel  it?  that  1 feel  no  refentment, 
when  i am  confeious  of  the  contrary  ? And 
if  I f^eel  refentment  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other,  it  is  certain  there  feems  to  me 

to  be  fome  diiTimilitudc  between  them.  But 

\ 

ir 
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it  is  only  in  refpea  of  the  intention  of  him 
who  gave  the  blow  that  there  can  be  any 
diilimilitude : for  all  that  I learn  from  the 
information  by  which  my  refentment  was 
extinguiflied  is,  that  what  I fuppofed  to  pro- 
ved from  in  evil  intention,  did  really  proceed 
From  ho  evil  intention,  but  from  the  necefla- 
^y  efFedl  of  a material  caufe,  in  which  the  will 
had  ho  concern.  What  ihall  we  fay  then  ? 
that  the  diftindtion  between  injury  and  mere 
harm,  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  does 
imply,  that  all  mankind  fuppofe  the  ac- 
tions of  thoral  beings  to  be  free  ? or  {hall 
we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  arifes 
uniformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occali- 
ons,  does  yet  pfoced  from  no  caufe  j the 
anions,  which  do  give  rife  to  it,  being  in 
every  refpe£i  the  fame  with  thofe,  which  do 
hot  give  rife  to  it  ? 

Further,  all  men  expedt,  with  full  affu- 
fance,  that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow;  but 
all  men  do  not  with  full' affurance  expedf, 
that  a thief  will  fteal  to-morrow,  or  a mifer 
fefufe  an  alms  to  a beggar,  or  a debauchee 
commit  an  adt  of  intemperance,  even  though 
opportunities  offer.  If  I had  found  on  blow- 
ing up  my  fire  this  morning,  that  the  flame 
Was  cold,  and  converted  water  into  ice,  i 

fhould 
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fhoulcl  have  been  much  more  aftonifhed  than 
if  I had  dete<5led  a man  reputed  honeft  in 
the  commiflion  of  an  aft  of  theft.  The 
former  I would  call  a' prodigy,  a contradiftion 

to  the  known  laws  of  nature  : of  the  latter  I 

» * * 

fhould  fay,  that  I am  forry  for  it,  and  could 
never  have  expefted  it ; but  I fhould  not 
fuppofe  any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.  . All  gene- 
' ral  rules,  that  regard  the  influence  of  hu- 
man charafters  on  human  aftions^  admit 
of  exceptions ; but  the  general  laws  of 
matter  admit  of  none.  Ice  was  cold,  and  fire 
hot,  ever  fince  the  creation ; hot  ice,  and 
cold  fire,  are,  according  to  the  prefent  con- 
ftituiioh  of  the  world,  impoflible : but  that 
a man  fhould  fteal  to-day,  who  never  flole 
before,  is  no  impoflibility  at  all.  The  cold- 
nefs  of  the  flame  I fhould  doubtlefs  think 
owing  to  fome  caufe,  and  th«  difhonefty  of 
the  man  to  feme  flrange  revolfftion  in  bis 
fentiments  and  principles;  but  I never  could 
bring  myfelf  to  thinlj;  the  man  as  paffive,  in 
regard  to  this  revolution,  as  the  fire  mufl:  be 
fuppofed  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  caufe  by 
which  ,its  nature  is  changed.  The  man  has 
done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  what 
he  might  have  prevented,  and  what  he  deferves 
punifHment  for  not  preventing; — this  is  the 
langua^  of  all  raliojial  beings: — but  the  fire  Is 

■ wholly 
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wholly  unconfcious  and  inert.  Who  will  fay 
that  there  is  the  fame  neceflity  in  both  cafes  • 
Fatalifts  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necef- 
fity  from  phyfical,  in  the  way  of  analogy. 

But  fome  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic  \ 
are  moft  ridiculoufly  abfurd.  There  is,** 
fays  Voltaire's  Pbilofopher^  “ nothing 

without  a caufe.  An  effedt  without  a 
**  caufe  arc  words  without  meaning.  Every 
**  time  1 have  a will,  this  can  only  be  in  con- 
**  fequence  of  my  judgment  good  or  bad; 

•*  this  Judgment  is  necelfary;  therefore  fo  is 
**  my  will/* — All  this  hath  been  faid  by 
others  : but  what  follows  is,  I believe,  pecu- 
liar to  this  Ignoraiit  Philofopher^  In  effedt,** 
continues  he,  it  would  be  very  Angular, 
that  all  nature,  all  the  planets,  Should  obey 
eternal  laws,  and  that  there  Should  be  a little 
animal,  five  feet  high,  who,  in  contempt 
**  of  thefe  laws,  could  adl  as  he  plcafed,, 
fulely  according  to  his  caprice/*  Singular  ! 
aye  Angular  indeed.  So  very  Angular,  that 
yours.  Sir,  if  I miftake  not,  is  the  firft  human 
brain  that  ever  conceived  fuch  a notion.  If 
man  be  free,  no  body  ever  dreamed  that  he 
made  himfelf  fo  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  it  is  in  confequence  of  a law  of  na- 
ture that  he  is  a free  agent.  But  pafling  this, 
kt  us  attend  to  the  reafoning.  The  planets 

are  not  free  agents ; therefore  it  would  be 

X very 
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very  Angular,  that  man  fhouldbe  one.  Not 
a whit  more  Angular,  than  that  this  fame; 
animal  of  five  feet  fhould  perceive,  and  think, 
and  read,  and  write,  and  fpeak  j attributes, 
which  no  aftronomer  of -my  acquaintance  has 
ever  luppofed  to  belong  to  the  planets,  not- 
withftanding  their  brilliant  appearance,  and 
ftupendous  magnitude  ’ We  do  too  much 
honour  to  fuch  reafoning,  when  we  reply  to 
It  in  the  bold  but  fublime  words  of  a great 
genius : 

^ Know’ft  thou  th’  importance  of  a foul  immortal  ? 

.Behold  this  midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds! 

Amazing  pomp  ! redouble  th's  amaze; 

Ten  thoufand  add;  and  twice  ten  thoufand  more;  . 

Then  weigii  the  whole  ; one  soul  outweights  them  all, 

And  calls  th*  aftonifliing  magnifitence 
Of  unintclligcni  creation  poor.  C^mplainty  Night  7. 

Mr, 

♦ Mr,  Voltaire  has  often  laboured,  with  more  zeal  than 
fucceft,  to  prove,  amongll  other  ftrange  do<51rincs,  that  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Milton  were  no  great  poets.  What  if  I 0iould 
here  help  him  to  an  argument  as  deerGve  on  that  point  as  any 
he  has  yet  invented,  and  framed  e\a(niy  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  own  logic,  as  exemplified  iu  the  paifige  now  before  us 
**  The  Englilh  fiy,  that  Shakefpearc  and  Milton  were  great 
poets.  Now  it  is  well  known,  chat  neither  Plinnrr.mon 
**  in  Wales,  nor  Mealfou^vouny  in  Scotland,  neither  Lchanot\ 
in  Syria,  uor  Atlas  in  Mauiitauia,  ever  wrote  one  good 
f‘  verfe  in  their  days  j and  yet  each  of  thefe  mountains  ex- 
“ cecds  in  corporeal  magr.itudc  ten  thoufand  MHtons  and  as 
f‘  many  Shakcfpeires.  But  it  would  he  very  fingular,  that 
malTcs  of  fo  grcit  difllndllon  fliould  never  have  been  able  t^ 
put  pen  to  piper  with  any  fuceeQ,  and  yet  that  no  fewer 
i*  than  two  pieces  of  Englifii  flefh  and  blood,  Icarcc  fix  Ibet 
^ long,  fhould,  in  contempt  of  nature  and  all  her  laws,  have 
a penned  poems  that  a/e  entitled  to  general  admiration  1'^ 
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Mr.  Hume,  in  an  eflay  on  this,  fubjeft, 
ihaintains,  that  the  appearances  in, the  moral 
and  material  world  are  equally  uniform,  and 
equally  neteffaryj  nay,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  fo,  both  by  philofophers  and  by  the 
vulgar.  In  proof  of  this,  he  prudently  con- 
fines himfelf  to  general  topics,  on  which  he 
declaims  with  fome  plaufibility.  Had  he 
defcended  to  particular  inftances,  as  we  have 
done,  the  fallacy  of  his  realbning  would  have 
appeared  at  once.  Human  nature  has  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages.  True.  For  all 
men  polTefs  nearly  the  fame  faculties,  which 
are  employed  about  nearly  the  fame. objeifls, 
and  deftined  to  operate  within  the  fame  nar* 
row  fphere.  And  if  a man  have  power  to 
chufe  one  of  two  things,  to  aft  or  not  to 
aft,  he  has  all  the  liberty  we  contend  for. 
How  is  it  poUible,  then,  that  human  nature, 
taken  in  the  grofs,  Ihould  not  be  found 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages  ! But  if  we  come 
to  particulars,  vve  rtrall  not  perhaps  find  two 
.huta.in  minds  exaftly  alike.  In  tjvo  of  the 
molt  congenial  charafters  on  earth,  the 
fame  caufes  will  not  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fefts } nay,  the  fame  caufes  will  riot  always 
produce  the  fame  effefts  even  in  the  fame 
charafter. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal 
feelings  are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty,  “ It 

X 2 “is 
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is  true,”  fays  a worthy  and  ingenious,  tho' 
fanciful,  author,  “ that  a man  by  internal 
**  feeling  may  prove  his  own  free  will,  if 
“ by  free  will  be  meant  the  power  of  doing 
**  what  a man  wills  or  defires ; or  of  refift- 
“ ing  the  motives  of  ienfuality,  ambition, 
“ &c.  that  is  free-will  in  the  popular  and 
' “ praftical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily 
“ recolledt  inftances,  where  he  has  done  thefe 
“ feveral  things.  But  thefe  are  intirely  fo- 
“ reign  to  the  prefent  queftion.  To  prove 
that  a man  has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  oppo- 
**  file  to  mechanifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
“ he  can  do  different  things  while  the  mo- 
“ tives  remain  precifely  the  fame.  And 
“ here  I apprehend  the  internal  feelings  are 
intirely  againft  free-will,  where  the  motives 
are  of  a fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident: 
" where  they  are  not,  notliing  can  be  prov- 
“ ed*.” — Queftions  of  this  kind  would  be 
more  eafily  folved,  if  author’s  would  explain 
their  doftrine  by  examples.  When  this  is 
not  done,  we  cannot  always  be  fure  that 
we  underftand  their  meaning,  efpecially  in 
abftraft  fubjedls,  where  language,  after  all 
our  care,_  is  often  equivocal  and . inade- 
quate. If  I rightly  underftand  this  author, 
and  am  allowed  to  examine  his  principles  by 
my  own  experience,  I muft  conclude,  that 

he 

• Hartley’s  Obfervations  on  man,  vol.  i.  p.  507, 
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h?  very  much  miflakes  the  fa(fl.  Let  us 
take  an  example.  A man  is  tempted  to  the 
commiHion  of  a crime : his  motive  to  com- 
mit, is  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite;  his  motive  to  abftain,  is  a 
regard  to  duty,  or  to  reputation.  Suppofe 
him  to  weigh  thefe  motives  in  his  mind,  for 
an  hour,  a day,  or  a week  j and  fuppofe, 
that,  during  this  fpace,  no  additional  confi- 
deration  occurs  to.  him  on  either  fide : which, 
I think,  may  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  I know  it 
is  poflible,  and  I believe  often  happens, 
while  his  mind  is  in  this  flate,  the  motives 
remain  precifely  the  fame:  and  yet  it  is  to 
me  inconceivable,  that  he  (hould  at  any  time, 
during  this  fpace,  feel  himfelf  under  a ne- 
ceflity  of  committing,  or  under  a neceffity 
of  not  committing,  the  crime.  He  is  in- 
deed under  a neceflity  either  to  do,  or  not  to 
do  : but  every  man,  in  fuch  a cafe,  feels  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  the  one  or 
the  other.  At  lead,  in  all  my  experience,  I 
have  never  been  confcious,  nor  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  other  men  were  con- 
fcious, of  any  fuch  neceflity  as  the  author  here 
fpeaks  of. 

Again  : Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  circum- 
dances  above-mentioned,  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  to  be  differently  affeded  by 

a review 
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a review  oF their  conduft;  the  one  repining 
at  fortune,  or  fate,  of  providence,  for  ha-- 
ving  placed  him  in  too  tempting  a iitua<» 
tion,  arid  follicited  him  by  motives  too  power- 
ful to  be  refifted;  the  other  blaming  and  up- 
braiding himfelf  for  yielding  to  the  bad  mo*- 

' tive,  and  refifting  the  good: 1 would  afk# 

which  ^ thefe  two  kinds  of  remorfe  or  re- 
gttt  IS  the  moft  rational?  The  firft,  accord^ 
ihg  to  the  do(ftrine  of  the  Fatalifts;  the 
kft,  according  to  the  univetfal  opinion  of 
ni^nkind.  No  divine,  no  Inoralift,  no  man 
fenfe,  eVer  fuppofes  true  penitence  to  be- 
girt, tiH  the  criminal  become  confcioua,  that 
he  has  dorte,  or  neglected,  fomething  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  or  neglected : a 
fentiment  which  would  be  not  only  abfurd, 
but  impoffible,  if  all  criminals  and  guilty 
perfons  believed,  from  internal  feelings  that 
what  is  done  could  not  have  been  prevent- 
ed. Whenever  you  can  fatisfy  a man  of  this, 
he  may  continue  to  bewail  himfelf,  or  re- 
pine at  fortune;,  but  his  repentance  is  at  an 
end*  It  is  always  a part,  and  too  often  the 
whole,  of  the  language  of  remorfe : “ I wifh 
tlie  deed  had  never  been  done;  wretch 
that  I Was,  not  to  refift  the  temptation  P 
Does  this  imply,  that  the  penitent  fuppofes 
himfelf  to  have  beea  under  a neceffity  of 
committing  the  action,  and  that  his  condud: 

could 
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could  not  poffibly  have  been  different  from 
Nvhat  it  is  ? To  me  it  feeins  to  imply  juft  the 
contrary.  And  am  not  I a competent  judge 
of  this  matter  ? Have  not  I been  in  thefe 
circumftaiices  ? Has  not  this  been  often  the 
.language  of  my  foul?  And  will  any  man 
pretend  to  fay,  that  I do  not  know  my  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  knows  them  better  than 
I ?— All  men,  indeed,'  have  but  too  frequent 
experience  of  at  leaft  this  part  of  repentance : 
then  why  multiply  words,  when  by  fafts  it  is 
fo  eafy  to  determine  the  controverfy? 

Other  Fatalifts  acknowledge,  that  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  univerfally  felt  and  believ- 
ed : That  tho’  man  in  truth  is  a neceflary  a- 
gent,  having  all  his  actions  determined  by 
fixed  ■ and  immutable  laws  j yet,  this  being 
concealed  from  him,  he  adls  with  the  con- 

• vision  of  being  a free  agent  *. Concealed 

from  him!  Who  conceals  it?  Does  the  au- 
thor of  .nature  conceal  it, — and  do  thefe  writ- 
ers difeover  it ! What  deference  is  not  dud 
to  the  judgment  of  a metaphyficianj  whofe 
fagacity  is  fo  irrefiftably  (I  had  almoft  faid om- 
nipotently) penetrating ! But,  Gentlemen,  as 

ye 

♦ In  the  fonner  edition  of  this  ElTay,  a particular  book 
was  here  fpeciHed  and  quoted.  But  I have  lately  heard,  that 
iu  a i^ond  edition  of  that  book,  which,  howevtr,  I have  not 
yetiecn,  the  author  hns 'made  fome  alterations,  by  which  h« 
gets  clear  of  the  abfurdity  expofed  in  this  paflage. 
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'ye  are  powerful,  ye  fliould  have  been  merci- 
ful. It  was  not  kind  to  rob  poor  mortals  of 
this  crumb  of  comfort  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  their  ignorance ; nor  gene- 
rous to  publifti  fo  openly  the  fecrets  of 
Heaven,  and  thus  baffle  the  defigns  of  Pro- 
vidence by  a few  flrokes  of  your  pen ! In 

truth,  metaphyfic  is  a perplexing  affair  to  the 
paflions,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment.  Some 
times  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  not  to  be  merry  is 
impofliblc ; and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that 
not  to  be  angry  were  unpardonable:  but  often 
it  partakes  fo  much  of  both  qualities,  that 
one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind  to 
confider  it : 

. To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  grace  } 

And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face.” 

But  why  irifift  fo  long  oil  the  univerfal 
acknowledgment  of  man’s  free  agency  ? To 
me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe  them- 
felves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I cannot 
fee  the  heart;  1 judge  of  the  fenitimcnts  of 
others  from  their  outward  behaviour;  from 
the  highcft'to  the  lowed,  as  far  as  hiftory  and 
experience  can  carry  me,  1 find  the  condu(d 
of  human  beings  fimilar  in  this  refpcdl  to 
my  own : and  of  my  own  free  agency  I have 
never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  tlie  lead 
doubt.  Here  then  we  have  an  indance  of 
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a do(flrine  advanced  by  fome  philofophers, 

“ in  diredl  contradiftion  to  the  general  belief 
“ of  all  men  in  all  ages.”  This  is  a repetition 
of  the  firll  remark  formerly  made  on  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter. 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe : “The 
**  reafoning  by  which  this  doftrine  is  fup- 
“ ported,  though  long  accounted  unanfwer- 
“ able,  did  never  produce  a ferious  and 

fteady  conviction  •,  common  lenfc  ftill  de- 
“ dared  it  to  be  falfej  we  were  forty  to 
“ find  the  powers  of  human  reafbn  fo  li- 
“ mited  as  not  to  afford  a logical  confuta- 
“ tion  of  it ; we  were  convinced  it  merited  • 
“ confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves  that 
“ one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confu- 
“ ted.” 

I fhall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceflity  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
confuted;  and  on  this  fuppofition  (which 
the  Fatalifts  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge 
a fair  one)  I would  alk,  ‘whether  the  remark 
juft  now  quoted  be  applicable  to  the  reafon- 
ings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fcheme  ? My 
experience  tells  me,  it  is.  After  giving  the 
advocates  for  neceflity  a fair  hearing,  my  be- 
lief is  exactly  the  fame  as  before.  I am 
puzzled  perhaps,  but.  not  convinced,  no  not 
in  the  leaft  degree.  In  reading  fome  late 

eflays 
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elTays  on  this  fubjeft,  I find  many  things 
allowed  to  paf*  without  fcruple,  which., I 
, cannot  admit : and  when  I have  got  to  the 
. end,  and  alk  myfelf,  whether  1 am  a free  or 
a neceflary  agent,  nature  recurs  upon  me  fo 
irrcfiftibly,  that  the  invcftigation  I have  juft 
.finifticd  ferns  (as  Shakefpeare  fays)  like 
die  fierce  vexation  of  a dream/*  which, 
while  it  lafted,  had  fome  refemblance  of 

* A • 

re^i^,  but  npw,  when  it  is  gone,  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  a delufion.  This  is  pre- 
judice, you  fay  j be  it  fo.  Before  the  confu- 
tation of  Berkeley’s  fvftem,  would  it  have 
been  called  prejudice  not  to  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments  ? ' I know  not  but  it  might ; 

, but  I am  fure>  that  of  fuch  prejudice  no  ho- 
neft  man,  nor  lover  of  truth,  needs  be  a- 
; fhamed.  I cohfefs,  that  when  I enter  upon 
the  controverfy.in  queftion,.!  am  not  wholly 
indifferent;  I am  a little  biaffed  in.  favour  of 
common  fenfe,  and  I cannot  help  it : yet  if 
the  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I am  confident 
. it  would  breed  in  my  mind  fome  fufpicion, 
that  my  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  ambi- 
guous, As  I experience  nothing  of  this 
kind,  my  conViftion  remaining  the  fame  as 
before,  what  muft  I infer  ? Surely  I muft 
infer,  and  I fin  againft  my  own  underftanding 
if  I do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  be 
labtle,  the  doctrine  is  abfiird. 


But 
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But  what  if  a man  be  really  convinced  by 
that  realbnning,  that  he  is  a neceflary  agent  ? 
—Then  I expedt  he  will  think  and  adl  ac- 
cording to  his  conviftion.  If  he  continue 
to  adt  and  think  4S  he  did  before,  and  as  I 
and  the  reft  of  the  world  do  now,  he  muft 
pardon  me  if  1 fliould  fufptdt  his  conViaioii 
to  be  infincere.  For  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  Fatalifts  ^e  not  fatisficd  with  calling 
their  doftrine  probable  j they  affirm,  that  it 
is  certain,  and  refts  on  evidence  not  inferior 
to  demonftration.  If,  therefore,  it  convince 
at  all,  it  muft  convince  thoroughly.  Between 
rejedting  it  as  utterly  falfe,  and  receiving  it 
as  undeniably  true,  there  is  no  medium  tpa 
Iconfiderate  perfon.  And  let  it  be  obferved 
further,  that  the  changes  which  the  real  be- 
lief of  fatality  muft  produce  in  the  condua 
and  fentiments  of  men,  are  not  flight  and 
imperceptible,  but,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
important  and  ftriking.  If  you  fay,  that  the 
inftindls  of  your  nature,  the  cuftoms  of  the 
.world,  and  the  force  of  human  laws,  oblige 
you  to  adt  like  free  agents,  you  acknow- 
ledge fatality  to  be  contrary  to.  nature  and 
common  fenfe ; which  is  the  point  I want 
to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the ‘potter, 

than  words  .to  the  fkilful  difputant.  ..  They 

may 
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may  be  made  to  aflume  almofl  any  form,  to 
enforce  almoft  any  doftrine.  So  true  it  is, 
that  much  may  be  faid  on  either  fide  of  moft 
quefi;ions,  that  we  have  known  dealers  in 
controveriy,  who  were  always  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  author  whom  they  read  laft. 
We  have  feen  theories  of  morality  deduced 
from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  felf-love, 
from  benevolence ; and  all  fo  plaufible,  as 
would  fiirprife  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  ambiguities  of  language.  Of  thefe  the 
advocates  for  fimple  truth  are  lefs  careful  to 
avail  themfelves,  than  their  paradoxical  an- 
.tagonifis.  The  arguments  of  the  former, 
being  more  obvious,  Hand  lefs  in  need  of 
illufiration ; thofe  of  the  latter  require  all 
the  embellifliments  of  eloquence  and  refine- 
ment to  recommend  them.  Robbers  feldom 
go  abroad  without  arms  •,  they  examine  every 
corner  and  countenance  with  a penetrating 
eye,  which  habitual  diftruft  and  circumfpec- 
tion  have  rendered  intenfely  fagacious : the 
honed  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his  bufi- 
nefs,  intending  no  harm,  and  fufpefting  none. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers  do 
often,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  iropofe  on  them- 
felves  as  well  as  on  others;  an  ambiguous 
word  flipping  in  by  accident  will  often  per- 
plex a whole  fubje<fl,  to  the  equal  furprile  of 

both 
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both  parties ; and  perhaps,  in  a long  cpurfe. 
of  years,  the  caufe  of  this  perplexity  fhall  not 
be  difcovered.  This  was  never  more  remark- 
ably the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy  about 
the  exiftence  of  matter ; and  this  po  doubt  is 
one  great  hindrance  to  the  utter  confutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  neceflity,  Fatalifts  in- 
deed,  make  a Air,  and  fecm  much  in  earneA, 
$bout  fettling  the  fignification  of  words : 
but  “ words  beget  words,”  as  Bacon  well 
obfervethj  and  it  cannot  be  expedled,  that 
they  who  are  intereAed  in  fupporting  a ly- 

Aem  will  be  fcrupuloully  impartial  in  their 
deAnitions. 

. With  a few  of  thefe  a theoriA  commonly 
begins  his  fyAem.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  fairnefs  and  perfpicuity.  We  hold  it  for  a 
maxim,  that  a man  may  ufe  words  in  any  \ 
fenfe  he  pleafes,  provided  he  explain  the 
fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  them ; and  we  think  ' 
it  captious  to  find  fault  with  words.  We  ' 
therefore  are  eafily  prevailed  on  to  admit  his  j 
definitions,  which  are  generally  plaufible,  and 
not  apparently  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of. 
language.  But  the  underAanding  of  the  au- 
thor when  he  writes,  and  that  of  the  Audent 
when  he  reads  them,  are  in  very  different 
circumAances.  I'he  former  knows  his  fy- 
Aem already,  and  adapts  his  definitions  to  it: 

' the 
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the  latter  is  ignorant  of  the  fyftem,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tendency 
of  the  definitions.  Befides,  every  fyftem  is 
in  fome  degree  obfcure  to  one  who  is  but 
beginning  to  ftudy  itj  and  this  obfcurity 
ferves  to  difguife  whatever  in  the  preliminary 
illuftrations  is  forced  or  inexplicit.  Thus  the 
mind  of  the  moft  candid  and  moft  attentive 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  error, 
long  before  he  has  any  fufpicion  of  the  au- 
thor’s real  defign.  And  then,  the  more  he 
is  accuftomed  to  ufe  words  in  a certain 
fignification,  the  more  he  is  difpofed  to 
think  it  natural;  fo  that,  the  further  he 
advances  in  the  fyftem,  he  is  ftill  more  and 
' more  reconciled  to  it.  Need  we  wonder 
then  at  the  variety  .of  moral  fyftems  ? need 
we  wonder  to  fee  man’s  judgment  fo  eafily, 
and  often  fo  egregiouHy,  milled,  by  abftradl 
reafonning  ? need  we  wonder  at  the  fuccefs  of 
any  theorift,  who  has  a tolerable  command 
of  language,  and  a moderate  ihare  of  cun- 
ning, provided  his  fyftem  be  well-timed,  and 
adapted  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  his 
' age  ? Neither  need  we  wonder  to  fee  the 
grolTeft  and  moft  deteftable  abfurdities  re- 
commendcci  by  lingular  plaufibility  of  argu.- 
ment,  and  fuch  as  may  for  a time  impofe 
even  on  the  intelligent  and  fagacious ; tiU  at 

laft. 
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laft^  v/hen  the  author’s  defigri  becomes  ma- 
pifeft,  common  fenfe  begins  to  operate,'  and 
men  have  recourfe  to  their  inftindlive  and 
intiative  fentiments,  as  the  moft  effeftual  fe- 
curity  againft  the  affaults  of  the  logician. 
Further,  previous  to  all  influence  from 
habit  and  education,  the  intelledlual  abili-^ 
ties  of  different  men  are  very  different  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  of  common 
fenfe.  Some  men,  fagacious  enough  in  per- 
ceiving truth,  are  but  ill  qualified  to  reafon 
about  it ; while  others,  not  fuperior  in  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  intuitive  fagacity,  are  much 
more  dextrous  in  devifing  and  confuting  ar- 
guments, If  you  propofe  a fophifm  to  the 
latter,  you  are  at  once  contradicted  and  con^ 
futed  : the  former,  though  they  cannot  con- 
fute you,  are  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your 
falfe  dotrine,  and  unfair  reafoning ; they 
kno^y,  that  what  you  fay  is  not  true,  though 
they  cannot  tell  in  what  refpect  it  is  falfe. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  wanting  to  enable  them 
to  confute  as  well  as  contradict,  is  only  ^ 
little  j)ra^ice  in  fpcaking  and  wrangling ; 
but  furely  this  affects'  not  tlic  truth  or  falie- 
hood  of  propofitions.  What  is  falfe  is  as 
really  fo  to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  fal- 
fity,  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  as  to 

him  who  both  perceives  and  proves;  and  it 
• • • 

IS 
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is  equally  falfe,  before  I learn  logic,  and 
after.  — Is  it  not  therefore  highly  unreafon- 
able  to  expeft  convidlion  from  every  antago- 
nift  who  cannot  confute  you,  and  to  afcribe 
to  prejudice  what  is  owing  to  the  irrefiftible 
impulfe  of  unerring  nature  ? 

I have  converfed  with  many  people  of 
fenfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  this  controverfy  con- 
cerning liberty  and  nccelTity.  To  the  greater 
part,  the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in 
vindication  of  liberty,  feemed  quite  fatisfy- 
ing ; others  owned  themfelves  puzzled  with 
the  fubtleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  queftion  ; fome  repofed  with  full 
affurance  on  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty 
which  every  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft : in 
a word,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I have 
found  all  the  impartial,  the  moft  fagacious, 
and  moft  virtuous,'  part  of  mankind,  enemies 
to  fatality  in  their  hearts ; willing  to  confi- 
der  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious 
than  folid ; and  difpofed  to  receive,  with 
joy  and  tliankfulnefs,  a thorough  vindication 
of  human  liberty,  and  a logical  confutation 
of  the  oppofite  do<flrine. 

3.  It  has  been  faid.  That  philofophers 
are  anfwerable,  not  for  the  confequences, 
but  only  for  the  truth,  of  their  tenets ; and 
that,  if  a doctrine  be  true,  its  being  attended 

with 
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with  difagreeable  confequences  will  not  ren- 
<ler  it  falfe.  We  readily  acquiefce  in  this  re- 
mark; but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  meant 
of  any  truth  but  what  is  certain  and  incon- 
trovertible. No  genuine  truth  did  ever  of  it- 
felf  produce  cfFeds  inconfiftent  with  real  uti- 
lity But  many  principles  pafs  for-truth, 
which  are  far  from  deferving  that  honourable 
appellation.  Some  give  it  to  all  dodlrines 
which  have  been  defended  with  fubtlety,  and 
which,  whether  ferioufly  believed  or  not, 
have  never  been  logically  confuted.  But  to 
affirm,  that  all  fuch  ckxflrines  aro  certainly 
true,  would  argue  the  mod:  contemptible 
ignorance  of  human  language,  and  human 
'nature.  It  is  therefore  abfurd.  to  fay,  that  the 
Bad  conftquences  of  admitting  fuch  doftrines 
ought  not  to  be  tirged  as  arguments  againft 
them. — Now,  there  are  many  perfons  in  the 
world,  of  moft  refpedlable  underftanding, 
who  would  be  extremely  averfc  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  doAriae  of  ncceffity  has 
ever  been  demonflrated  beyond  all  poflibility 
of  doubt.  I may  therefore  be  permitted  to 
confidcr  it  as  a controv^crtiblc  tenet,  and  to 
•expofe  the  abfurdities  and  dangerous  confe- 
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ijuences  with  which  the  belief  of  It  may  and 
piuft  be  attended. 

Air.  Hume  endeavours  to  raife  a prejudice 
againft  this  method  of  refutation.  He  pro- 
bably forefaw,  that  the  tendency  of  his  prin^ 
ciples  would  be  urged  as  an  argument  againfl: 
them;  and  being  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences,  as  well  he  might,  he  infi- 
nuates,  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  no  better 
than  perfonal  inveftive,  “ There  is  no  me- 
thod  of  reafoning,”  fays  he,  “ more  com-» 
i*‘  mon,  and  yet  none  more  blameable,  than 
in  philofophical  debates  to  endeavour  the 
**  refutation  of  any  hypothefis,  by  a pretence 
of  its. dangerous  confequences  to  religion 
**  .and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads 
into  abfurdities,  it  is  certainly  falfe,;  but 
**  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe, 
“ ibecaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence. 
Such  topics  therefore  ought  entirely  to  be 
forborn  ; as  ferving  nothing  to  the  difeo- 
very  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  pert, 
fon  of  an  antagonift  odious*.”  If  your 
.philofophy  be  fuch,  that  its  confequences 
'pannot  be  unfolded  without  rendering  your 
perlbn  odious,  pray,  -Mr.  Hume,  who  is  to 
-blame.?  you,  who  contrive  and  publifh  itj 
pr  I,  who  criticife  it  ? There  is  a kind  of  phi- 
Jofophy  fo  falutary  iri  i^s  effcdls,  a§  to  eq.? 
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dear  the  perfon  of  the  author  to  every  good 
man:  why  is  not  yours  of  this  kind?  If  it 
is  not,  as  you  yourfdf  feem  to  apprehend# 
do  you  think,  that  I ought  to  applaud  your 
principles,  or  fuffer  them  to  pafs  unexamined, 
even  though  I am  certain  of  their  pernicious 
tendency  ^ or  that,  out  of  refpe(5t  to  your 
perfon,  I ought  nut  to  put  others  on  their 
guard  againft  them  ? Surely  you  cannot  be 
fo  blinded  by  felf-admiration,  as  to  think  it 
the  duty  of  any  man  to  facrifice  the  intereft 
of  mankind  to  your  intereft,  or  rather  to 
your  reputation  as  a metaphyfical  writer; 
If  you  do  think  fo,  1 muft  take  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  your  judgment  in  this,  as  ia 
many  other  matters. 

Nor  can  I agree  to  what  our  author  fays 
of  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  it  tends  no^ 
thing  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  Docs  not 
every  thing  tend  to  the  difeovery  of  truth, 
that  difpofes  men  to  think  for  themfelves, 
and^^o  confidcr  opinions  with  attention,  be^i- 
fore  they  adopt  them  ? And  have  not  many 
well-meaning  perfons  rafhly  adopted  a plau- 
fible  opinion  on  the  fuppofitioh  of  its  being 
harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  of 
its  bad  tendency,  would  have  proceeded  with 
more  caution,  and  made  a better  ufe  of  their 
#mderftanding  ? 
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This  is  truly  a notable  expedient  for  deter- 
mining controverfy  in  favour  of  licentious 
theories.  An  author  publilhes  a book,  in 
which  are  many  dodrines  fatal  to  human 
happinefs,  and  fubverlive  of  human  fociety. 
If,' from  a regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind, 
we  endeavour  to  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  and,  by  difplaying  their  daiigerous 
and  ■ abfurd  confequences,  to  deter  men  from 
ralhly  adopting  them  without  examination  ; 
our  adverfary  immediately  exclaims,  “ This 
**  is  not  fair  reafoning ; this  is  peribnai  in- 
f*  vedive.”  Were  the  fentiments  of  the 
public  to  be  regulated  by  this  exclamation, 
licentious  writers  might  do  what  mifehief 
they  pleafed,  and  no  man  durft  appear  in  op- 
polition,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his 
want  of  breeding.— It  is  happy  for  us  all, 
that  the  law  is  not  to  be  browbeaten  by  ii>w 
iinuations  of  this  kind ; otherwife  we  Ihould 
hear  fome  folks  exclaim  againft  it  every  day, 
as  one  of  the  moft  ungenteel  things  in  the 
world.  And  truly  they  would  have  reafon  : 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  indidment 
at  the  Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a per- 
fonal  invedive ; and  banifliment,  or  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  amounts  nearly  to  a perfo- 
nal  alTault ; nay,  both  have  often  this  exprefs 
end,  to  make  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  odi- 
ous : 
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eonfequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. — * 
To  which  I now  return. 

■ Some  of  the  Fatalifts  are  willing  to  recon- 
cile their  lyfteni  with  our  natural  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil ; but  all  they  have  been 
able  to  do  is,  to  remove  the  difficulty  a ftep 
or  two  further  off.  But  the  mbft  confider- 
able  of  that  party  are  not  folicitous  to  render 
thefe  points  confident.  If  they  can  only 
edabliffi  neceffity,  they  leave  natural  re- 
ligion to  ffiift  for  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume  in  par- 
ticular affirms,  that  on  his  principles  it  is 
impoffible  for  natural  reafon  to  vindicate  the 
charafter  of  the  Deity  *.  Had  this  author 
been  poffeffed  of  one  grain  of  that  modedy 
which  he  recommends  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  effay  j had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  facrifice  a little  pittance  of  ignominious 
applaufe  to  the  happinefs  of  human  kind  > 
he  would  have  ffiuddered  at  the  thought  of 
inculcating  a dodlrine  which  he  knew  to  be 
irreconcilcable  with  this  great  fird  principle 
of  religion  j and  of  which,  therefore,  he  mud 
have  known,  that  it  tended  to  overturn  the 
only  durable  foundation  of  human  fbciety 
and  human  happinefs. 

The 
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The  advocates  for  liberty,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  univerfally  efpoufed  the  eaufe  of 
virtue,  and  zealoufly  aflerted  the  infinite  wiC^ 
dom  and  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  Now, 
I Gonfefs,  that  this  very  confideration  is# 
according  to  my  notion  of  things,  a ftrong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  laft  mentioned 
dodtrine.  Here  are  two  opinions;  the  onO) 
incojififtent  with  the  firft  principles  of  na- 
tural religion,  as  fonae  of  thofe  who  tnain-^ 
tain  it  acknowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
perience, the  belief,  and  the  praftice,  of  the! 
generality  of  rational  beings;  the  other  per- 
fedUy  confident  with  religion,  confeience# 
and  common  fenfe^  If  the  reader  believe# 
with  me,,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good- 
and  wife#  he  cannot  balance  a moment  be- 
tween them ; nor  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the 
univerfal  belief  of  the  former  would  produce 
much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  mankind.  If 
he’  be  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  fatality,  he 
ought,  however,  before  he  acquiefce  in  it 
as  true,  to  be  well  affured,  that  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the 
divine  exiftence  and  attributes,  are  weaker 
than  the  proofs  that  have  been  urged  in  h&d 
half  of  neceffity.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that 
this  dodtrine  admits  of  a proof,  as  unexcept- 
tionable  as  that  by  which  we  evince  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God?  I appeal  to  his 
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own  heart,  I appeal  to  the  experience  and 

conlcioufnefs- of  mankind  ; are  you  as 

thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  paft  acflion 
of  your  life  could  poffibly  have  been  prevent- 
ed, and  that  no  future  aftion  can  poffibly  be 
contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely  wife, 
powerful  and  good  ? Examine  the  evi- 

dence of  both  propofitions,  examine  with 
candour  the  mftindHve  fuggeftions  of  your 
own  mindi — and  then  tell  me,  whether  you 
find  atheifm  or  man’s  moral  liberty  hardeft  to 
be  believed. 

• Perhaps  I (hall  be  toid,  that  the  belief  of 
moral  liberty  is  attended  with  equal  difficul- 
ties ; for  that,  to  reconcile  tli>e  contingency 
of  human  aftions  with  the  prcfcience  of  God, 
is  as  impoffible,  as  to  reconcile  neceffity  with 
his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  Others  have  an- 
fwered  this  objedion  at  length;  I make 
therefore  only  two  brief  remarks  upon  it. 
I.  As  it  implies  not  any  refledion  on  the  di- 
vine power,  to  fay  that  it  cannot  perform 
impoffibrlitics ; fo  neither,  I prefume,  does 
it  imply  any  refledion  on  his  knowledge,  to 
fay,  that  he  cannot  forfee  as  certain,  what 
is  really  tiot  certain,  but  only  contingent. 
Yet  he  fees  all  poffible  efteds  of  all  poffible 
! caufes ; and  our  freedom  to  chufe  good  or 
j evil  can  no  more  be  conceived  to  interfere 
\Vlth  the  final  purpofes  of  his  providence; 

tlian 
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than  our  power  of  moving  our  limbs  is  in- 
conliftent  with  our  inability  to  remove  moun> 
tains.  2.  No  man  will  take  it  upon  him  to 
fay,  that  he  diftindUy  underflands  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Deity  adls,  perceives,  and 
knows:  but  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his 
nature  will  never  induce  men  to  doubt  his 
exidepce  and  attributes,  unlefs  there  be  men 
who  fancy  themfelves  infallible,  and  of  in- 
finite capacity.  Shall  I then  conclude,  be- 
caufe  I cannot  fully  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that 
therefore  the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  perfedt  ? 
or  that,  therefore,  I cannot  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  a fentiment  which  is  warranted  by 
my  conftant  experience,  and  by  that  of  all 
mankind  ? Shall  I fay,  that  becaufe  my  know- 
ledge is  not  infinite,  therefore  I have  no 
knowledge  ? Becaufe  I know  not  when  I 
fhall  die,  does  it  follow,  that  I cannot  be 
certain  of  my  being  now  alive  ? Becaufe 
God  has  not  told  me  every  thing,  fhall  1 
refufe  to  believe  what  he  has  told  me  ? 
To  draw  fuch  a conclufion  from  fuch  pre- 
mifes,  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  contrary  to 
reafon,  as  to  fay,  that,  becaufe  I am  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  magnetical  attradlion, 
therefore  I ought  not  to  believe  that  the 
needle  points  to  the  north.— That  I am  a free  . 
agentp  1 know  and  believe;  that  God  fore- 
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feec  whatever  can  be  forefeen,  .as  he  can  da 
whatever  can  be  done,  I alfo  know  and  be- 
lieve: nor  have  the  Fatalifts  ever  proved,,  nor 
can  tlicy  ever  prove,  that  the  one  belief  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  other. 

The  afferters  of  human  liberty  have  al- 
ways maintained,  that  to  believe  all  actions 
and  intentions  neceflary,  is  the  fame  thing  as 
to  believe,  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being,  or,  in  other  words,  no  moral  agents 
And  indeed  this  notion  is  natural  to  every, 
perfon  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  his  own 
experience,  without  feeking  to  puzzle  plain 
matter  of  fadl  with  verbal  diftinilions  and 
metaphyfical  refinement.  But,  itisfaid,  the 
fenfe  of  moral  beauty  and  turpitude  ftill  re- 
mains with  us,  even  after  we  are  convinced, 
that  all  a<flions  and  intentions  are  neceflary; 
that  this  fenfe  maketb  us  moral  agents;  and^ 
therefore,  that  our  moral  agency  is  perfedly 
confiftent  with  our  neceflary  agency.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe ; it  is  putting 
us  off  with  mere  words.  For  what  is  mo- 

* 

ral  agency,  and  what  is  implied  in  it  ? This  at 
leaft  muft  be  implied  in  it,  that  we  ought  to  . 
do  fome  things,  and  not  to  do  others.  But  if 
every  intention  and  action  of  my  life  is  fixed 
by  eternal  laws,  which  I can  neither  elude 
nor  alter,  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  to  me.  You 
ought  to  be  honell  to-morrow,  as  to  fay,  You 

ought 
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ought  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  planets  to- 
morrow. Unlefs  fome  events  depend  upon 
my  determination,  ought,  and  ought  not,  have 
no  meaning  when  applied  to  me.  Moral 
agency  further  implies,  that  we  are  account- 
able for  our  condudl ; and  that  if  we  do  what 
we  ought  not  to  do,  we  deferve  blame  and 
punifhment.  My  confcience  tells  me,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  thofe  adlions  only  that  are 
in  my  own  power  j and  neither  blames  nor 
approves,  in  myfelf  or  in  others,  that  conduct 
which  is  the  efiedl,  not  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
ceflity.  Convince  me,  that  all  my  adlions 
are  equally  neceflary,  and  you  filence  my 
confcience  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  prove  it  to  be 
a fallacious  and  impertinent  monitor:  you 
will  then  convince  me,  that  all  circumlpec- 
tion  is  unneceflary,  and  all  remorfe  abfurd. 
And  is  it  a matter  of  little  moment,  whether 
I believe  my  moral  feelings  authentic  and 
true,  or  equivocal  and  fallacious  ? Can  any 
principle  be  of  more  fatal  confequence  to  me, 
or  to  fociety,  than  to  believe,  that  the  didlates 
of  confcience  are  falfe,  unreafonable,  or  in- 
fignificant?  Yet  this  is  one  certain  elFed:  of 
my  becoming  a Fatalift,  or  even  fceptical  in 
regard  to  moral  liberty; 

I obferve,  that  when  a man’s  underftand- 
ing  begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by  de- 
bauchery, as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes 
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unavoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins  to 
think  them  innocent,  and  deems  it  a fufli- 

cient  apology,  that  in  refpedi  of  them  he  is 
no  longer  a free,  but  a neceflary  agent.  The 
drunkard  pleads  his  conftitution,  the  blaf- 
phemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
and  the  fenfualift  would  have  us  believe,  that 
his  appetites  are  too  ftrong  to  .be  refifted. 
Suppofe  all  men  lb  far  perverted  as  to  argue 
in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  crimes  of 
every  kind; — then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men 
would  be  equally  difpofed  to  think  all  crimes 
innocent.  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ? Licentioufnefs,  mifery,  and  defola- 
tion,  irremediable  and  univerfal.  If  God 
intended  that  men  fliould  be  happy,  and  that 
the  human  race  fliould  continue  for  many 
generations,  he  certainly  intended  alfo  that 
men  Ihould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral, 
and  accountable  creatures. 

Suppofing  it  poflible  for  a man  to  aft  upon 
the  belief  of  his  being  a neceflary  agent,  let 
us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  He  does  me  an  in- 
jury.  I go  to  him  and  remonftrate.  Yotr 
will  excufe  me,  fays  he;  I was  put  upon  it 
by  one  on  whom  I am  dependent,  and  who 
threatened  me  with  beggary  and  perdition  if 
I refufed  to  comply.  I acknowledge  this  to 
be  a confidcrable  alleviation  of  the  poor  man’s 

guilt. 
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giiilt.  Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury ; and, 
on  my  renewing  my  remonftrances.  Truly, 
lays  he,  I was  offered  fix  pence  to  do  it  j or 
I did  it  to  pleafe  my  humour  : but  I know 
you  will  pardon  me,  w’hen  1 tell  you,  that  as 
all  motives  are  the  neceflary  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions that  proceed  from  them,  it  follows  that 
all  motives  produdive  of  the  fame  adlion  are 
irrefiltible,  and  therefore,  in  refpedf  of  the 
agent,  equally  ftrong:  I am  therefore  as  in- 
nocent now  as  I was  formerly  j for  the  event 
has  proved,  that  the  motive  arifing  from  the 
offer  of  fixpence,  or  from  the  impulfe  of 
whim,  was  as  effedlual  in  producing  the  adli- 
on  which  you  call  an  injury,  as  the  motive: 
arifing  from  the  fear  of  ruin.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fine  fpeech,  I fhould  be  afraid,  that 
thefe  principles,  if  perfifted  in,  and  ailed 
upon,  would  foon  bring  the  poor  Fatalift  to 
Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  aflift  me  to-morrow 
with  your  labour,  advice,  or  interefl?  No, 
fays  the  prailical  Fatalift  j I can  promife 
nothing:  for  my  conduit  to-morrow  will 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  motive  that 
then  happens  to  predominate.  Let  your 
promife,  fay  I,  be  your  motive.  How  can 
you  be  fo  ignorant,  he  replies,  as  to  ima- 
gine that  our  motives  to  aition  are  in  our 
own  power ! O fad,  O fad  1 you  muft  ftudy 

me- 
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metaphyfic,  indeed  you  muft.  Why,  Sir, 
our  motives  to  aftion  are  obtruded  upon  us 
by  irrefiftiblc  ncceflity.  Perhaps  they  arife, 
immediately,  from  fome  paflion,  judgment, 
fancy,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  volition ; but  this 
volition,  fancy,  judgment,  or  paflion— 
what  is  it  ? an  elFedt  without  a caufe  ? No, 
no ; it  is  necelTarily  excited  by  fome  idea, 
objedV,  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfelf  in- 
dependently on  me,  and  in  confequence  of 
fome  extrinlick  caufe,  the  operation  of  which 
I can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. — Where  is 
the  man  who  would  chufe  this  Fatalifl:  for 
his  friend,  companion,  or  fellow*citizen  ? 
who  will  fay,  that  fociety  could  at  all  fub- 
fift,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to 
think,  and  fpeak,  and  aft,  on  fuch  principles  ? 

But,  fays  the  Fatalifl,  is  it  not  eafy  to 
imagine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  believe 
themfelvcs  free,  would  ail  the  part  of  fools 
or  knaves?  Nothing  indeed  is  more  eafy. 
But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  folly  or  kna- 
very of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their  per- 
fuafion  of  their  own  free  agency ; for  many 
millions  of  this  perfuafion  have  pafTed  through 
life  with  a fair  charadlerj  but  from  other 
caufes.  I cannot  conceive  any  greater  dif- 
couragement  from  knavery  and  folly,  than 
the  confideration,  that  man  is  an  accountable 
being;  and  I know  not  how  we  can  fuppofo 
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him  accountable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  free. 
The  obvious  tendency  of  our  principles  is 
therefore  to  deter  men  from  knavery  .and 
folly  ^ whereas  it  is  impoffible  for  a Fatalift 
to  adl  ujx>n  bis  own  principles  for  one  day, 
without  rendering  hiinlelf  ridiculous  or 
jteftable.  . . * 

The  reader,  if  difpofed  to  pnrfue  thefe 
hints,  and  attend,  in  imagination,  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  pradtical  Fatalift  in  the 
more  interefting  fccnes  of  public  and  private 
]ife,  may  entertain  himfelf  with  a ferie's  of 
adventures,  more  ludicrous,  or  at  Jeaft:  more 
irrational,  than  any  of  thofe  for  which  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha  is  celebrated.  I pre^ 
fume  I have  faid  enough  to  fatisfy  every  im- 
partial mind,  **  That  the  real  and  general 
^ belief  of  ncceflity  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  and  to  hu- 
man  nature/’ — which  is  a repetition  of 
the  third  remark  we  formerly  made  on  the 
doftrine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  body 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reafon  for  rejedting  Berkeleys 
dodlrine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  ftiown  to 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  words,  there  is  at 
prcfcnt  the  fame  reafon  for  rejedling  the  doc**- 

trin^ 
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trine  of  neceflity,  even  on  the  fuppofition 
that  it  hath  not  as  yet  been  logically  confu- 
• ted.  Both  dodlrines  are  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  mankind : both,  notwith- 
Handing  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubtleft  fophif- 
try,  are  ftill  incredible : both  are  fo  contrary 
’ to  nature,  and  to  the  condition  of  human 
' beings,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice ; and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofophy,  that 
they  cannot  be  admitted  into  fcience,  with- 
out bringing  fcepticifm  along  with  them,  and 
rendering  queftionable  the  plainefl  principles 
of  moral  truth,  and  the  very  diftindion  bc- 
tvveen  truth  and  falliehood.  In  a word,  we 
have  proved,  that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teach- 
eth  us  to  believe  and  be  aflured  of  the  ex- 
igence of  matter,,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to  be- 
lieve and  be  alTured,  that  man  is  a free  agent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a logical  examination 
of  the  argument  for  neceflity.  Our  defign 
is  only  to  explain,  by  what  marks  one  may 
diftinguilh  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evident  notions,  from 
thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions  that 
have  fometimes  affumed  the  fame  appearance. 
If  1 have  fatisfied  the  reader,  that  the  free 
agency  of  men  is  a felf-evident  fa(fl,  I have 
alfo  fatisfied  him,  that  all  realbning  on  the 
fide  of  neceffity,  though  accounted  unan- 

fwcrablc. 
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iwerabk,  h,  in  its  very  nature^  arid  previ-i 
bufly  to  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irratio-i 
nal,  and  contrary  to  the  pradtice  and  princi- 
ples of  all  true  philofophers. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difeou- 
raged  by  the  perplexing  arguments  of  the 
Fatalift^,  Arguments  in  oppqfition  to  felf- 
evident  truth,  muft,  if  pkufible,  be  per- 
plexing. Think  what  methqd  of  argument- 
ation a man  muft  purfue,  who  fets  himfelf 
to  confute  any  axiorn  in  geometry;  or  to 
argue  againft  the  cxiftence  of  a fentiment^ 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  mankind. 
Indeed  I cannot  fee  how  fuch  a perfon 
ftiould  ever  impofe  upon  people  of  fenfe,  ex- 
cept by  availing  himfelf  of  expreflions,  which 
either  are  in  themfelves  ambiguous,  or  become 
fo  by  his  manner  of  applying  them.  If  the 
ambiguity  be  difcernable,  the  argument  caii 

Z have 


• There  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  doubts  and  di/Ecultles  may 
liot  be  ftarted  by  ingenious  and  cjifputatious  men  : arid  there- 
fore, from  the  number  of  their  ohjeeftions,  and  the  length  of 
the  conlroverfy  to  which  tl*ey  give  occaCou^  we  cannot,  ia 
any  cale,  conclude,  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even 
that  it  is  not  obvious  and  ftriking.  Were  we  to  prefume, 
that  every  principle  is  dubious  againft  which  fpecious  ohjedtions 
may  be  contiived,  we  (hou)d  be  quickly  led  into  univerfal 
feepticifm.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  Ipecula- 
tive  men  has  been  moft  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatical 
aftertioDsof  doubtful  opinions,  aud  fubtle  cavils  againft  ccrtaiii 
*t‘fuths. 
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have  no  force  j if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
ambiguity,  the  difpute  may  be  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  work- 
ing any  change  in  the  fentiments  of  either 
party.  When  fadt  is  difregarded,  when  in- 
tuftioh  goes  for  nothing,  when  no  ftandard 
of  truth  is  acknowledged,  and  every  unan- 
fwered  argument  is  deemed  unanfwerablc, 
true  reaibning  is  at  an  end ; and  the  difpu- 
tant,  having  long  ago  loft  fight  of  common 
fenfe,  is  fo  far  from  regaining  the  path  of 
truth,  that,  like  Thomfon’s  peafant  bewilder- 
ed in  the  fnow,  he  continues  " to  wander 
on,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray.”  If  any 
perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  whole  controverly  concerning  li- 
berty and  neceflity,  he  will  find,  that  the 
. arguments  on  both  fides  come  at  laft  to  ap- 
pear unanfwerablc: — there  is  no  common 
principle  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  to 
which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  and  each  par- 
ty charges  the  other  with  begging  the  quef- 
tion.  Js  it  not  then  better  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  fimple  feeling  of  the  underftanding  ? 
I feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  will  or  not 
to  will:  all  you  can  fay  about  the  influence 
of  motives  will  never  convince  me  of  the 
contrary ; or  if  I fhould  fay  that  I am  con- 
. vinced  by  your  arguments,  my  condudf  muft 
centinualiy  bely  ;ny  profsllion.  One  thing 

is 
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is  undeniable ; your  words  arc  obfcure,  my  ' 
feeling  is  not  {—this  is  univerfally  attended  to, 
acknowledged*  and  aftcd  upon  { thofe  to  the 
majority  of  mankind  would  be  unintelligible, 
nay,  perhaps  they  are  in  a great  meafure  fo 
even  to  ygurfelves. 


CHAP.  III. 

4 

Recapitulation,  and  Inference, 

The  fubftance  of  the  preceding  illuftra- 
tions*  when  applied  to  the  principal 
purpofe  pf  this  difeourfe,  is  as  followeth ; 

Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  juft  rea-  , 
foning  docs  ultimately  terminate  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  fenfc;  that  is,  in  princi- 
ples which  muft  be  admitted  as  certain,  or 
as  probable,  upon  their  own  authority,  with^ 
out  evidence,  or  at  leaft  without  proof { even 
as  all  mathematical  reafoning  does  ultimate- 
ly terminate  in  felf-evldent  axioms : yet  phi- 
lofophers,  efpecially  thole  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  have  not  always  been  careful 
to  confine  the  reafoning  faculty  within  its 
proper  fphere,  but  have  vainly  imagined, 

that  even  the  principles  of  commpn  fenfe  are 

fubjefk 
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fiibje<fl  to  the  cognifance  of  reafon,  and  may 
be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  their  inveftigatrons  higher  than  the 
hltimate  and  felf^fupported  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe;  and  by  fo  doing  have  introduced 
many  errors,  and  much  falfe  rcafoning,  into 
the  moral  fciences.  To  remedy  this,  it  was 
propofed,  as?  a matter  defe^ving  ferioiis  at- 
tention, to  afcertain  the  feparate  provinces  of 
feafon  and  common  fenfe.  And  becaufe,  in 
many  cafes,  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
^ a principle  of  common  fenfe  from  an  ac- 
quired pfejudicej  and,  confequently,  to  know 
at  what  point  reafoning  ought  to  flop,  and 
the  authority  of  common  fenfe  fo  be  ad- 
mitted as  decifive ; it  was  therefore  judged 
expedierit  to  inquire,  Whether  fuch  rea- 
**  fonings  as  have  been  profecuted  beyond 
**  ultimate  principles,  be  not  marked  with 
fome- peculiar  charaders,  by  which  they 
may  be  diftingiiifhed  from  legitimate  in- 
veftigatlon.”  To  illuftrate  this  point,  the 
dod^rines  of  the  tion-exijlenceof  matter ^ and  the 
necejjity  of  human  aSlions^  were  pitched  upon 
as  cxainples  *,  in  which,  at  leall.  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  common  fenfe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  competent  judges,  is  confefTedly 
violated; — the  natural  effeds  produced  upoh 
•the  mind  by  the  ireafonings  that  have  been 

urged 
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urged  in  favour  of  thefe  dodlrines,  \vere'con- 
fidered  ; — and  the  confequences,  refulting 
from  the  admiflion  of  fuch  rcafonings,  were 
taken  notice  of,  and  explained.  And  it  was 
found,  that  the  reafonings  that  have  beeii 
urged  in  favour  of  thefe  dodlrines  are  really 
marked  with  fome  peculiar  characters,  v/hich, 
it  is  prefumed,  can  belong  to  no  legitimate 
argumcantation  whatfoever.  Of  thefe  rea- 
fonings.it  was  ofaferved,  and  proved,  That\ 
**  the  doClrines  they  are  intended  to  eftabli/h  x 
**  are  contradictory  to  the  general  belief  of 
**  all  men  in  all  ages;-- — That,  though  en- 
forced  and  fupported  with  lingular  fub- 
tlety,  and  though  admitted  by  fome  pro- 
feffed  philolbphers,  they  do  not  produce 
that  conviction  which  found  reafoning 
**  never  fails  to  produce  in  the  intelligent 
mind; — and,  laftly,  That  really  to* believe, 
and  to  aCt  from  a real  belief  of,  fuch  doc- 
trines  and  reafonings,  muft  be  attended 
with  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  to  vir- 
**  tue,  to  human  fociety,  and  to  all  the  im- 
**  portant  interefts  of  mankind.” 

I do  not  fuppofe,  that  all  the  errors  which 
have  arifen  from  not  attending  to  the  foun- 
dation of  truth,  and  elTential  rules  of  rea-  ' 
foning,  as  here  explained,  are  equally  dan- 
gerous. Some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  in- 
pocent;  to  fuch  the  laft  of  thefe  characters 

cannot 
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cannot  belong.  If 'wholly  innocent,  it  is  of 
little  confequence,  whether  we  know  them 
to  be  errors  or  not.  When  a new  tenet  is 
advanced  in  moral  fcience,  there  will  be  a 
ftrong  prefumption . againft  it,  if  contrary 
to  univerfal  opinion : for  as  every  man  may 
find  the  evidence  of  moral  fcience  in  his 
own  bread,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  would,  for  any 
length  of  time,  perfift  in  an  error,  which 
their  own  daily  experience,  if  attended  to 
without  prejudice,  could  not  fail  to  re<flify. 
Let,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  the  new  te- 
net be  carefully  examined,  and  attended  to. 
If  it  produce  a full  and  clear  conviftion  in 
the  intelligent  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ierve  to  explain  the  caufcs  of  the  univcrfality 
and  long  continuance  of  the  old  erroneous 
opinion,  the  new  one  ought  certainly  to  be 
received  as  true.  But  if  the  affent  produced 
by  the  newdodtrine  be  vague,  indefinite  and 
nnfatisfying ; if  nature  and  common  fenfe  re- 
claim againft  it  5 if  it  recommend  modes  of 
thought  that  are  inconceivable,  or  modes  of 
adtion  that  are  impradlicable  : it  is  not,  it 
cannot  be,  true,  however  plaufible  its  evi- 
dence may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a ftraight- 
cr  and  fborter  cowrie  might  have  brought  me 
foonce,  and  with  equal  fccority,  'to  this  con- 

clufion. 
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cludon.  I acknowledge  I have  taken  a pretty 
wide  circuit.  This  was  owing  in.  part  to 
my  love  of  perfpicuity,  which  in  thefe  fub- 
jeds  hath  not  always  been  ftadied  fo  much  as 
it  ought  to  have  been ; and  partly,  and 
chiefly,  to  my  defire  of  confuting,  on  this 
occafion,  (as  1 wUh  to  have  done  with  me- 
caphyficai  controverfy  for  ever),  as  many  of 
the  moft  pernicious  tenets  of  modem  feepti- 
cifm  as  could  be  brought  within  my  prefent 
plan.  But  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  condud  all  my  digref-  - 
ficHis  in  foch  a manner,  as  that  they  might 
ferve  for  illuftrations  of  the  principal  fubjeft. 

To  teach  men  to  diflinguifli  by  intuition  a 
di(flate  of  common  fenfe  from  an  acquired 
prejudice,  is  a work  which  nature  only  can 
accomplifli.  We  (hall  ever  be  more  or  lefs 
fagacious  in  this  refpeft,  according  as  Hea- 
ven has  endowed  us  with  greater  or  lefs 
ftrength  of  mind,  vivacity  of  perception,  and 
folidity  of  judgment.  The  method  here  re- 
commended is  more  laborious,  and  much 
lefs  expeditious.  Yet  this  method,  if  I am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  may  be  of  confiderable 
ufe,  to  enable  us  to  form  a proper  eflimate  of 
thofe  reafonings,  which,  by  violating  com- 
mon fenfe,  tend  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
rational  belief,  to  fap  the  foundations  of 
truth  and  fcicnce,  and  to  leave  the  mind  ex- 
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-pofed  to  all  the  horrors'  of  fcepticifm.  ’ To 
be  puzzled  by  fuch  reafonings,  is  neither  a 
prim^  npr  a dilhonour ; though  in  many  cafes 
it  rriay  be  both  dilhonourable  and  criminal  ^ 
fufier  ourfelves  to  be  deluded  byithem.  For 
is  not  this  to  prefer  the  equivocal  voice  of  a 
vain,  felfifh,  and  enfnaring. wrangler,  to  the 
clear,  the  benevolent,  the  infallible  didtatcs 
of  nature  ? Is  not  this  to  ,bely  our  fentiments, 
to  violate  our  conftitution,  to  lin  agaiqil  our 
own  foul  ? Is  not  this  “ to  forfake  the  fpun- 
tains  of  Hying  water,  and  to  hew  out  un- 
t*  to  ourfelves  broken  cillems  that  can  hold 
ff  no  water?” 
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V 

PART  III,  . . 
Objections  answered. 


nn.  HEY  who  confider  virtue  as  a fubjedb 
of  mere  curipfity,  and  think  that  the 
principles  of  morals  and  properties  of  conic 
fe(flions  ought  to  be  explained  with  the  fame 
degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  will  find 
abundant  matter  for  cenfure  in  the  ppecedT 
ing  obfervations.  As  the  author  is  not  very 
Ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch  theo- 
rifts,  he  will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble 
|n  multiplying  apologies  for  what,  to  themj 
may  have  the  appearance  of  keennefs  or  feve- 
rity  in  the  animadverfions  he  has  hitherto 
made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  on  the  prin- 
ciples'of  certain  noted  philofophers.  He  con- 
fiders  happinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
being ; and  he  thinks  philofophy  valuable  ^ 
only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  this 
end.  Human  happinefs  feemeth  to  him 
wholly  unattainable,  except  by  the  means 
that  virtue  and  religion  provide.  He  is 
therefore  perfuaded,  that  while  employed 
\x\  pleading  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  true 

fcience, 
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fcience,  its  beft  auxiliary,  he  fupports,  ia 
feme  meafure,  the  character  of  a friend  to 
humankind  3 and  he  would  think  his  right 
lo  that  glorious  appellation  extremely  quef- 
tionable,  if  the,  warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
his  caufe.  However  fufpicious  he  may  be  of 
his  ability  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  is  not  fufpicious  of  his  in- 
clination. He  feels,  that,  on  fuch  a fubjeft, 
he  muft  fpeak  from  the  heart,  or  not  fpeak 
at  all. — For  the  genius  and  manner  of  his 
difeourfe  he  has  no  other  apology  to  offer : 
and  by  every  perfon  of  fpirit,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  he  is  fore  that  this  apology  will 
be  deemed  fufficient. 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he 
is  lefs  confident.  Thefe,  though  neither  vi- 
fionary  nor  unimportant,  may  poflibly  be 
mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to 
urge  a few  things,  for  the  further  vindication 
and  illuftration  of  them.  To  his  own  mind 
they  are  fully  fatisfadlory  ; he  hopes  to  ren- 
der them  equally  fo  to  every  candid  reader. 
Happy ! if  he  fhould  be  as  fuccefsful  in  efta- 
blifhing  convidtion,  as  others  have  been  in 
fub verting  it. 


C H A P, 
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Vurtber  remarks  on  the  conjijlency  of  thefe  frin- 
cibks  •with  the  interejis  of  Science,  and  the 
Rights  of  Mankind. 

IT  may  poflibly  be  objected  to  this  dif- 
courfe.  That  “ it  tends  to  difcourage 
**  freedom  of"  in(juiry»  and  to  promote  im-* 
“ plicit  faith.” 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign  ; as  thofe  who  attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I have  ad- 
vanced on  the  fubjed  of  evidence,  will  un- 
doubtedly perceive.  Let  me  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which  man  is  moft 
concerned  do  not  I’e  exceedingly  deep  j nor 
are  we  to  eftimate  either  their  importance,  or 
their  certainty,  by  tlie  length  of  the  line  of 
our  inveftigation.  The  evidences  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  human  nature  are  found  in  our 
own  breaft}  we  need  not  roam  abroad  in 
queft  of  them ; the  unlearned  are  judges 
of  them  as  well  as  the  learned.  Ambigui- 
ties have  arifen,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  underfianding  were  - exprefled  in 

words ; 
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words ; but  the  feelings  themfclvcs  were  not  ^ 

ambiguous.  Let  a man  attentively  examine 
himfelf,  with  a fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering 
the  truth,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  of  I 
particular  theories,  and  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a lofs  in  regard  to  thofe  truths,  at  leaft, 
that  are  ’ rnoft  eflential  to  his  happinefs  and 
duty.  If  men  muft  needs  amufe  thcinfelvcs 
with  metaphyfical  inveftigatipn,  * let  them 
apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  to  the 
cjiftindlipns  and  Jogpmachies  of  ontology.  In 
the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  poflibly 
do  good^  but  muft  of  neceflity  do  infinite 
mifehief.  What  avail  the  obfciire  dedu^lL 
ons  of  verbal  argument,  in  illuftrating  what 
we  fufliciently  know  by  experience  ? or  ia 
plowing  that  to  be  fiftitious  and  falfe,  vvhofe  ! 
energy  we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every  [ 
moment  ? When  therefore  I find  a pretended 
principle  of  human  nature  evinced  by  a dark 
and  intricate  inveftigation,  I am  tempted  to 
fufpeft,  not  without  reafon,  that  i^  evidence 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  arguments 
of  the  theorift  j and  thefe,  when  difguiied 
by  quaint  diftinftiens,  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, it  is  fometimes  hard  to  confute,  even 
when  the  heart  recoils  from  the  doiftrine  wdth 
contempt  or  deteftation.  If  the  dodtrine  be 
true,  it  muft  alio  be  agreeable  to  experience  : 
to  experience,  therefore,  let  tlieappeal  bemade^ 

let 
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let  the  circumftances  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  controverted  fcntiment  arifes,  or  is  fup- 
pofed  to  arife.  This  is  to  adl  the  philofopher^ 
no^t  the  metaphylician  ; the  interpreter  .of  na- 
tuvCy  not  the  builder  of  fyftems.  But  let  us 
conlider  the  objedtion  more  particularly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  that  implicit 
faith,  to  which  you  fuppofe  thefe  principles 
too  favourable?  Do  you  mean  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  didates  of  our  own  underftanding,  or 
in  thofe  of  others  ? If  the  former,  I muft  tell 
you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith  is  the  only  kind 
of  belief  which  true  philofophy  recommends. 
I have  already  remarked,  that,  while  man  con- 
tinues in  his  prefent  ftate,  our  own  intelledual 
feelings  are,  and  muft  be,  the  ftandard  of 
truth  to  us.  All  evidence  produdive  of  be- 
lief, is  refolvable  into  the  evidence  of  con- 
fcioufncfs ; and  comes  at  laft  to  this  point,  I 
believe  becaufe  I believe,  or  becaufe  the  law 
of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe.  This 
belief  may  be  called  implicit ; but  it  is  the 
only  rational  belief  of  w^hich  we  are  capable  : 
and  to  fay,  that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  our  bo- 
dies ought  not  to  be  nourilhed  with  food. 
Revelation  itfelf  muft  be  attended  with  evi- 
dence to  fatisfy  confcioufnefs  or  common 
fenfe ; otherwife  it  can  never  be  rationally 
believed.  By  the  evidence  of  the  Gofpel,  the 

rational 
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rational  Chriftian  is  perfuad^  that  it  comet 
from  God.  He  acquiefccs  in  it  as  truth,  not 
becaufe  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  be- 
caufe  it  fatisfics  his  own  underftanding. 

But  if,  by  implicit  faith,  you  inean,  what 
I think  is  commonly  meant  by  that  ternn,  an 
unwarrantable  or  unqucftioncd  acquklcence 
in  the  fentiments  of  other  men,  I deny  that 
any  part  of  this  difcourfe  hath  a tendency  to 
promote  it.  I never  faid,  that  doftrines  are 
to  be  taken  for  granted  without  examination ; 
though  I affirmed,  that,  in  regard  to  moral 
dodlrines,  a long  and  intricate  examination 
is  neither  neceflary  nor  expedient.  With 
moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man 
to  be  acquainted  j and  therefore  the  Deity 
has  made  it  level  to  every  capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a lover  of  truth  to  difeou- 
rage  freedom  of  inquiry ! Man  is  pofleffed  of 
reafoning  powers  j by  means  of  which  he 
may  bring  that  within  the  fphere  of  common 
fcnl'e,  which  was  originally  beyond  it.  Of 
thefe  powers  he  may,  and  ought  to  avail 
himfelf;  for  many  important  truths  arc  not 
I'clf-cvident,  and  our  faculties  were  not  de- 
fighed  for  a ftate  of  inadlivity.  But  neither 
were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in  fruit- 
lefs  or  dangerous  inveftigation.  Our  know- 
ledge and  capacity  are  limited ; it  is  fit  and 
necelliry  they  fhould  be  fo:  wc  need  not 

wander 
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wander  into  forbidden  paths,  or  attempt  to 
penetrate  inacceffible  regions,  in  queft  of 
employment  j the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and 
practical  fcience,  the  improvement  of  arts, 
and  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  life,  will 
furnilh  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of 
human  genius.  Surely  that  man  is  my  friend, 
who  dilTuades  me  from  attempting  what  I 
cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt  without 
danger.  And  is  not  he  a friend  to  fcience  and 
mankind,  who  endeavours  to  difeourage  fal- 
lacious and  unprofitable  fpeculation,  and  to 
propofe  a criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known 
and  avoided  ? - 

But  if  reafoning  ought-  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is  the 
authority  of  comnjon  fenfe  thet  fixeth  this 
boundary,  and  if  it  be  poflible  to  miftake  a 
prejudice  for  a principle  of  common  fenfe, 
how  (it  may  be  faid)  are  prejudices  to  be 
deteAed  ? At  this  rate,  a man  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a didiate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  eftabliihed  in 
perfeA  fecurity,  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. Does  not  this  furnifli  a pretence  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  inquiry  ?— Having 
already  faid  a great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the 
firft  part  of  this  queftion,  I need  not  now  fay 
much  in  anfwer  to  the  laft.  I fliall  only 
alk,  on  the  other  hand,  what  method  of 

rea- 
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reafoning  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  an  obftinate  man  ? Arc  we  to 
wrangle  with  him  in  infinitum,  without  ever 
arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ? That  furely 
IS  not  the  way  to  illuftrate  truth,  or  rcdtify 
-error.  Do  we  rhean  to  afeertain  the  impor- 
tance of  our  arguments  by  their  number, 
'and  to  pronounce  that  the  better  caufe  whole 
champion  gives  the  laft  word?  This,  I fear, 
would  net  mend  the  matter,  Suppofe  our 
antagonill  Hiould  deny  a felf-evident  truth, 
or  refufe  his  alTent  to  an  intuitive  probabili- 
ty ; mufl;  we  not  refer  him  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  ? If  we  do  not,  wc  muft 
eitlier  hold  our  peace,  or  have  rccourfe  to 
fophiftry  : for  when  a principle  comes  to  be 
intuitively  true  or  falfe,  all  legitimate  rea- 
foning is  at  an  end,  and  all  further  reafon- 
ing impertinent.  To  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  we  muft  therefore  refer  him  fooncr 
or  latter ; and  if  he  continue  obftinate,  we 
muft  leave  him.  Is  it  not  then  of  confe- 
quehce  to  truth,  and  may  it  not  ferve  to’ 
prevent  many  a fophiftical  argument,  and 
unprofitable  logomachy,  that  we  have  it  con- 
tinually in  view,  that  common  fenlc  is  the 
ftandard  of  truth  ? a maxim,  which  men  are 
not  always  difpofed  to  admit  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  which,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
dil’pute,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  altogether. 

‘ ' Serme 
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Some  men  will  always  be  found,  who  think 
the  muft  abfurd  prejudices  founded  in  com- 
mon fenfe,  Reafonable  men  never  fcruple 
to  fubmit  their  prejudices  or  principles  to 
examination : but  if  that  examination  turn 
to  no  account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a bad  account  i 
if  it  only  puzzle  where  it  ought  to  convince, 
and  darken  what  it  ought  to  illuilrate  j if  it 
recommend  imprafticable  modes  of  action, 
or  inconceivable  modes  of  thought I mull 
confefs  I cannot  perceive  the  ufe  of  it.  This 
is  the  only  kind  of  reafoning  that  I mean  to 
difcourage.  It  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  that 
Jias  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  abftraft  fciences. 
In  it  all  our  fcepticaJ  fyllems  are  founded; 
of  it  they  confill ; and  by  it  they  are  fup- 
ported,  Till  the  abftra<fl  fciences  be  cleared 
of  this  kind  of  reafoning,  they  deferve  not 
the  name  of  philofophy:  they  may  amufe  a 
weak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  render  it  dill 
weaker  and  more  turbulent ; but  they  cannot 
convey  any  real  indrudlion  : they  may  un- 
dermine the  foundations  pf  virtue  and  fci-r 
ence;  but  they  cannot  iljudrate  a lingle 
truth,  nor  edablilh  one  principle  of  import- 
ance, nor  improve  the  mind  of  man  in  any 
refpedl  whatfoever. 

By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objedtion  to 
the  principles  of  this  elTay,  “ That  they  feeiu 
^ to  recommend  a method  of  confutation 
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which  is  not  ftriftly  according  to  logic,  and 
do  adhiajly  contradict  fome  of  the  eftar 
blifhcd  laws  of  that  fcience/' 

« . « • ft 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,;  that  ma-r 
ny  of  the  maxims  of  the  fchool -logic  are 
founded  in  truth  and  nature,  and  have  fo 
long  obtained  univerfal  approbation,  that 
they  are  now  become  proverbial  in  philofo-r 
phy.  Many  of  its  rules  and  diftinCtions  are 
extremely  ufefvil,  not  fo  much  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  judgment,  as  for  enabling  the  dif- 
putant  quickly  to  comprehend,  and  perfpi- 
^qoufly  to  exprefs,  in  what  the  force  or  fal- 
lacy of  an  argument  conlifts.  The  ground- 
work of  this  fcience,  the  Logic  of  Ariftotle, 
if  we  may  judge  of  Ac  whole  by  the  part 
pow  extant,  is  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsfuj 
and  moft  ex^ordinary  efforts  of  philofophic 
genius  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  if  we  conlider  this  fcience,  with  regard 
to  its  defign  and  confequcnces,;  we  fhall  per- 
haps fee  reafon  to  Aink,  that  a ftriCl  obfer-. 
vfince  of  its  laws  is  not  always  ncceilary  to 
Ac  difeovery  of  truth. 

It  was  oi'igipally  intended  as  a help  to. 
Afeourfe  among  a talkative  and  fprightly 
- people,  The  conftitution  of  Athens  made 
public  fpeaking  of  great  importance,  and  al- 
moft  a certain  road  to  preferment  or  diftinc- 
tiqn.  was  alfo  in  fom?  meafure  the 
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cafe  at  Rome  j but  the  Romans  were  more 
referved,  and  did  not,  till  about  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, think  of  reducing  converfation  or  pub- 
lic Ipeaking  to  rule.  The  vivacity  of  the 
Athenians,  encouraged  by  their  democratical 
fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes  and  de- 
clamations, which  were  often  carried  on 
without  any  view  to  dilcover  truth,  but 
, merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  employment 
to  the  tongue,  and  amufe  a vacant  hour. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  be 
confidered  in  this  light,  rather  as  exercifes 
in  declamation,  than  ferious  difquifitions  in 
philolbphy.  It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  only 
merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  leaft 
conliderable.  If  we  are  often  diflatisfied  with 
his  dodbrine;  if  we  have  little  curiofity  to 
learn  the  characters  and  manners  of  that  age, 
whereof  he  has  given  fo  natural  a reprefen- 
ration  j we  muft  yet  acknowledge,  that  as 
models  for  elegance  and  limplicity  of  compo- 
iition,  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  Plato’s  dia- 
logues are  very  ufeful  and  ingenious.  His 
fpeakers  often  compliment  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  their  ftyle,  even  when  there  is  no- 
thing very  flriking  in  the  fentiment  *.  Ifi 
therefore,  we  would  form  a juft  eftimate  of 

Plato, 

♦ See  the  SympoCum.  Platonis  opera,  vol.  3.  p.  198.  Edit, 
Serran, 
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Plato,  we  muft  regard  him  not  only  as  a phi- 
lofopher,  but  alfo  as  a rhetorician  •,  for  it  is 
evident  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  both 
charadlers.  But  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
his  opinion,  that  the  pradtice  of  extemporary 
fpeaking  and  difputing,  fo'  frequent  in  his 
time,  had  any  diredl  tendency  to  promote 
the  inveftigation  of  truth,  or  the  acquifition 
of  wifdom.  The  Lacedemonians,  the  moft 
relerved  and  moft  filent  people  in  Greece, 
and  who  made  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  a lite- 
rary charadler,  were,  in  his  judgment,  a na- 
tion not  only  of  the  wifeft  men,  but  of  the 
greateft  philofophers.  Their  words  were  few, 
their  addrefs  not  without  rufticity  j but  the 
meaneft  of  them  was  able,  by  a fingle  ex- 
preflion,  dextroufly  aimed,  and  feafonably  in- 
troduced, to  make  the  ftranger  with  whom 
he  converfed  appear  no  wifer  than  a child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  art,  and  among  whom  the  fpirit  of 
fcience  was  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other 
nation  ancient  or  modern,  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  technical  logic  long  before  the  days 

' • of 
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of  Ariftotle.  . Their  fophifts  taught  it  in  con- 
junction with  rhetoric  and  philofophy.  But 
Ariftotle  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  feems 
to  have  beeii  the  firft  who  profeffedly  dif- 
joined  if  from  the  other  arts  and  fciences. 
On  his  logic  was  founded  that  of  the  fchool- 
men.  But  they,  like  other  commentators* 
often  mifunderftood  the  text,  and  often  per- 
verted. it  to  the  purpofe  of  a favourite  fyftem; 
They  differed  from  one  another  in  their  no- 
tions of  Ariftotle’s  doClrine,  ranged  them- 
felves  into  fedls  and  parties;  and,  inftead  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  their  mailer; 
made  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  comment  upon 
one  another;  Now  and  then  men  of  learn- 
ing arofe,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
true  Peripatetic  philofophy;  but  their  efforts, 
inftead  of  proving  fuccefsfui,  ferved  only  t6 
provoke  perfecution ; and  at  length  the  feho- 
laftic  fyftem  grew  fo  corrupt;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  enormous  in  magnitude;  that  it  be- 
came an  infuperable  incumbrance  to  the  un- 
derftandieg,  and  contributed  not  a little  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of 
thofe  times.  The  chief  aim  of  the  old  lo- 
gic, even  in  its  pureft  form;  (fo  far  at  leaft 
as  it  was  a pradtical  fcience),  was  to  render 
men  expert  in  arguing  readily  on  either  fide 
of  any  queftion.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
employ  our  faculties  in  fearching  after  truth; 
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and  a very  different  thing  to  employ  them 
equally  in  defence  of  truth  and  of  error: 
and  the  fame  modification  of  intelled  that 
fits  a man  for  the  one^  will  by  no  meant 
qualify  him  for  the  other.  Nay,  if  I mif- 
take  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for  dilcovcr- 
ing  truth  are  rather  hurt  than  improved  by 
the  practice  of  fophiftry.  TO  argue  againil 
one’s  own  conviftion,  muff  always  have  a 
bad  effe<fl  on  the  heart,  and  render  one  more 
indifferent  about  the  truth,  and  perhaps  more 
incapable  of  perceiving  it 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide'  of  any 
quefiion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a very  high 
accompliihment : but  it  is  what  any  per* 
fon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  acquire 
by  a little  pradtice.  Perhaps  moderate  abi- 
lities are  the  moft  favourable  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  talent.  Senfibility  and  pe- 
netration, the  infeparable  attendants,  or  ra- 
ther the  mofi;  efiential  parts,  of  true  genius, 
qualify  a man  for  difeovering  truth  with 
little  labour  of  inveftigation  j and  at  the 
fame  time  intereft  him  fo  deeply  in  it,  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  turn  his  view  to  the  other 
fide  .of  the  queftion.  Thus  he  never  em- 
ploys 

♦ Set  the  ftory  of  Perttnax  in  the  Rambler,  No.  95  »- 
where  the  effe^h  of  babiluaf  lUlputation,  in  perverting  ^ 
}utlgmcnt,  and  vitiating  the  heart;  art  illuflratcd  with 
-mmoil  energy  and  elegance.. 
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ploys  himfelf  in  devifing  arguments;  and; 
therefore^  feldom  arrives  at  any  proficiency 
in  that  exercife.  But  the  man  of  flow  in- 
tellect and  dull  imaginatidn  advances  ftep  by 
ftep  in  his  inquiries^  without  any  keenefs  of 
fcntiinent,  or  ardor  of  fancy,  to  diftradt  his 
attemion  ; and  without  that  inftantaneous 
anticipation  of  confequences;  that  leads  the 
man  of  genius  to  the  conclufion,  even  be- 
fore he  has  examined  all  the  intermediate . 
relations;  Hence  he  naturally  acquires  a 
talent  for  minute  obfervation;  and  for  a pa- 
tient examination  of  circumftances ; at  thd 
fame  time  that  hiS  iiifenfibility  prevents  his 
interefting  himfelf  warmly  oil  either  fide; 
and  leaves  him  leifiire  to  attend  equally 
to  his  own  arguments,  arid  tO  thofe  of 
the  antagonifl:.  This  gives  him  emirienf 
fuperiority  in  a difpute;  and  fits  him;  not* 
indeed  for  difcovering  truth,  but  for  baf- 
fling an  adverfary,  and  fupporting  a fyf- 
tern. 

1 have  been  told;  that  Newton,  the  firft 
time  he  read  Euclid^s  Elements,  perceived 
inftantly,  and  almoft  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  propefitions;  before  he  con- 
fulted  the  proof.  Such  vivacity  and  ftrengtli 
of  judgment  are  extraordinary  : and  indeed; 
in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
truths,  wc  are  feldom  to  expeft  this  iri- 

rtantaneous 
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ftantaneous  anticipation  of  confequences, 
even  from  men  of  more  than  moderate  ta- 
lents. But  in  moral  fubjedts,  and  in  moft 
of  the  matters  that  are  debated  in  converfa- 
tion,  there  is  rarely  any  need  of  compar- 
ing  a great  number  of  intermediate  rela- 
tions : every  perfon  of  found  judgment  fees 
the  truth  at  once  : or,  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  fome  fadts  or 
circumftances,  which  may  be  foon  learned 
from  a plain  narrative, ' but  which  are  dif- 
guifed  and  confounded  more  and  more  by 
wrangling  and  contradidtion.  If  there  be 
no  means  of  clearing  the  difputed  fadls  of 
difficulties,  it  would  not,  I prefume,  be  im- 
prudent to  drop  the  fubjedl,  and  talk  of  fome- 
thing  elfc. 

If  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habi- 
tual wrangler  endeavouring  to  juftify  his 
condudt  by  a pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  vidlory, 
that  engages  him  in  difputation.  I have 
witnefficd  many  contefts  of  this  kind  j but 
have  feldom  fecn  them  lead,  or  even  tend, 
to  any  ufeful  dlfcovery.  Where  oftentation, 
felf- conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  not 
concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from  fbme 
verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifconce|>- 
tion  of  fome  fadt,  which  both  parties  ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  they  perfcdtly  un- 
derhand. 
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derftand^  are  at  no  pains  to  afcertain:  and, 
when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vanity  or  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps  by  their, 
mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued,  till  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  them,  by  filencing  the 
parties,  rather  than  reconciling  their  opinions. 

I once  faw  a number  of  perfons,  neither  un- . 
learned  nor  ill-bred,  meet  together  to  pafs  a 
focial  evening.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,, 
a difpute  arofe  about  the  propriety  of  a cer- 
tain manoeuvre  at  quadrille ^ in  which  fome  .of 
the  company  had  been  interefted  the  night 
before.  Two  parties  of  difputants  were  im- 
mediately formed  j and  the  matter  was  warm- 
ly argued  from  fix  o’clock  till  midnight, 
when  the  company  broke  up.  Being  no  a- . 
dept  in  cards,  I could  not  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
controverfy;  but  I obferved,  that  each  of  the 
fpeakers  perfiftcd  to  the  lafi  in  the  opinion  he 
took  up  at  the  beginning,  in  which  he  fcein- 
ed  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  ftaggered  by 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  oppo- 
fition. — With  fuch  enormous  wafte  of  time, 
with  fuch  vile  proflitution  of  reafon  and 
fpeech,  with  fuch  wanton  indifference  to  t!ie 
pleafures  of  friendfhip,  all  difputes  are  not 
attended  j but  moft  of  them,  if  I miftake  not, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 

- I grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is  ga- 
thered, from  our  intercourfe  with  one  ano- 
ther i 
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^ ther ; but  I cannot  think,  ^ that  we  are  greatly 
^ indebted  to  the  argumentative  part  of  eon- 
verfation ; and  nobody  will  fay,  that  the 
/ moft  difputatious  companions  are  either  the 
moft  agreeable  or  the  moft  inftfuftive^  For 
my  own  part,  I have  always  found  ihofe  to 
be  the  moft  delightful  and  moft  improving 
cOnverfations,  in  which  there  was  the  Ici^ft 
contradiition ; every  perfon  entertaining  the* 
utmoft  poffible  refpedt  both  for  the  judgment 
and  for  the  veracity  of  his  aftociate ; and  none 
afliiming  any  of  thofe  didtatorial  airs,  which 
are  fo  offenlive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  mo-** 
defty,  and  friendfhip#-^lf  a catalogue  were  to 
be  made  of  all  the  truths  that  hate  been  dif- 
covered  by  wrangling  in  company*  or  by  fo- 
lemn  difputation  in  the  fehools,  I believe  if 
would  appear,  that  the  contending  parties 
might  have  been  employed  as  advantageoufly 
to  mankind,  and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves, 
in  whipping  a top,  or  brandiftiing  a rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for 
logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  rood  difagree-^ 
able  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  that  fcdl. 
Every  body  muft  have  been  difgufted  with  it 
in  reading  fome  pafl'ages  of  the  converfations 
of  Epiftetus  preferved  by  Arrian  ; and  muft  be' 
fatisfied,  that  it.  tended  rather  to  weaken  and 
bewilder,  than  to  improve,  the  underftand-* 
ing.  One  could  hardly  beHevc  to  what  ridi- 
culous 
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culoiis  excer$  they  carried  it.  There  was  a 
famous  problem  among  them  called  the  PJeu- 
Jomeaos,  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  “ When 

a man  fays»  I lie^  does  he  lie,  or  does  he 
**  not  ? If  he  lies,  he  fpeaks  truth ; if  he 
**  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies.”  Many  were  the 
books  that  their  philolbphers  wrote,  in  or* 
der  to  folve  this  wonderfeil  problem.  Chxy- 
fippus  favoured  the'  world  with  no  fewer* 
than  fix:  and  Philetas  ftu^ed  himfelf  to 
death  in  his  attempts  to  folve  it.  Epifle- 
tus,  whofe  good  fenfe  often  triumphs  over 
the  extravagance  of  Stoicifm,  juftiy  ridicules 
this  logical  phrenzy*. 

Socrates  made  Uttlc  account  of  the  fubtle* 
ties  of  logic  j being  more  felicitous  to  inftrudi: 
others,  than  to  dilHnguifii  himfelf  •f'.  He 
inferred  his  doctrine  from  the  concefiions  of 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed ; fo  that  he 
left  no  room  for  difpute,  as  the  adverfary 
could  not  contradict  him,  without  contra- 
dicting himfelf.  And  yet,  to  Socrates  phi* 
lofophy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than  to 
any  other  perfen  whatever. 

We  have  therefore  no  rcafon  to  think,  that 
truth  is  difcovcrable  by  thofe  means  only 
which  the  technical  logic  preferibes.  Ari- 

fietle 


♦ Arrian,  lib.  2.  cap.  17* 
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ftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fophifms  and 
fyllogifms,  better  than  any  other  man ; yet 
Ariftotle  himfelf  is  fometimes  impofed  on  by 
fophifms  of  his  owh  invention  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  his  moral,  rhetorical,  arid 
political  writings,  in  which  his  own  excel- 
lent judgment  is  little  warped  by  logical  fub- 
tleties,  are  far  the  moft  ufeful,  and,  in  point 
of  found  reafoning,  the  moft  unexceptionable, 
part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchool-logic 
is,  to  render  men  difputatious  and  fceptical^ 
adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  inat- 
tentive to  fa6t  and  experience.  It  makes 
them  fonder  of  fpeaking  than  thinking,  and 
therefore  ftrangers  to  themfelves;  felicitous 
chiefly  about  rules,  names,  and  diftinftions, 
and  therefore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  life  and  manners; 
In  a word,  it  makes  them  more  ambitious  to 
diftinguifli  themfelves  as  the  partifans  of  a 
dogmatift,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a man  of  this  temper 
is  qualified  to  make  difeoveries  in  know- 
ledge. To  fuch  a man,  indeed,  the  name  of 

truth 

• Thus  he  is  faid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  the  centrt 
of  the  iiniv'erfe  by  the  Following  fophifm.— “ Heavy  bodies  na- 
“ turally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  ; we  know  by  ex- 
•<  perience,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  j 

ibes*eFt)re  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  lame  v\i:h  that  of  the 

“ univerfe.*’ Which  is  what  the  logicians  call  /rirjm 

dpilt  or  higghig  the  quejiion. 
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truth  is  only  a pretence : he  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  much  interefted  in  the  folidity  or  im- 
portance of  his  tenets  j it  is  enough  if  he  can 
fender  them  plaufible ; nay,  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  filence  his  adverfary  by  any  means.  The 
captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  underftanding,  fours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart:  by  rendering  the  mind 
fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles,  it  weak- 
ens the  fagacity  of  inftinft,  and  extinguilhes 
the  fire  of  imagination  ; it  transforms  con- 
yerfation  into  a ftate  of  warfare;  and  reftrains 
thofe  lively  fallies  of  fancy,  fo  efFedual  in 
promoting  good-humour  and  good-will, 
which,  though  often  erroneous,  are  a thou- 
fand  times  more  valuable’  than  the  dull  cor- 
redlnefs  of  a mood-and-figure  dilciplinarian. 

One  of  the  firfl:  rnaxims  of  the  fchool -lo- 
gic is.  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  put 
what  we  can  give  a reafon  for  believing ; a 
maxim  deflrudlive  of  all  truth  and  fcience,  as 
hath  been  fully  Ihown  in  the  former  part  of 
this  difeourfe.  We  muft  not,  however,  lay 
this  maxim  to  the  charge  of  the  ancient  lo- 
gic. Des  Cartes,  and  the  modern  Icep- 
tics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen,  who  forged 
it  out  of  fome  paflages  of  Ariftotle  mifunder- 
ftood.  The  philofophcr  faid  indeed,  that  all 
invefligation  fliould  begin  with  doubt;  but 
this  doubt  is  to  remain  only  till  the  under- 

llanding 
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ftanding  be  convinced  j which,  in  Ariftotlc's 
judgment,  may  be  cffeded  by  intuitive  evi- 
dence as  well  as  by  argumentative.  The 
dodlrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illus- 
trate, tends  not  to  encourage  any  prejudices, 
or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to  truth  or  vir- 
tue : its  only  aim  is,  to  eflabliOi  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  inilindlive  principles  of  convic- 
tion and  aflent,  which  the  rational  part  of 
mankind  have  acknowledged  in  all  ages, 
and  which  the  condition  of  man,  in  refpedl 
both  of  adlion  and  intelligence,  renders  it 
abfurd  not  to  acknowledge.  — We  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  the  human  mind,  unlike  to  all 
other  natural  fyftems,  is  made  up  of  incom- 
patible principles  j in  it,  as  in  all  the  reft, 
there  muft  be  unity  of  defign ; and  therefore 
the  principles  of  human  belief,  and  of  hu- 
man adtion,  muft  have  one  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency. But  many  of  our  modern  philofophers 
teach  a diiferent  doctrine  j endeavouring  to 
perfuade  themfelves,  and  others,  that  they 
ought  not  to  believe  what  they  cannot  pofli- 
bly  dilbelieve  j and  that  thofe  aftions  may  be 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  truth,  the  perfor- 


mance of  which  is  necellary  $o  our  very 
exiftenec.  If  they  will  have  it,  that  this  is 
philofophy,  I Ihall  not'difpute  about  the 
word  ; but  I infift  on  it,  that  all  fuch  philo- 
fophy is  no  better  than  pedantic  nonfenfe  j 
^ and 
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and  that,  if  a man  were  to  write  a book,  to 
prove,  that  fire  ie  the  element  in  which  we 
ought  to  live,  he  would  not  aft  more  abfurd- 
ly,  than  fo'me  metaphyficians  of  thefe  times 
would  be  thought  to  have  afted,  if  their 
works  were  underftood,  and  rated  according 
to  their  intrinfic  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of 
difpute,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of  the 
fchool-logic  j and  it  would  not  be  eaiy  to 
devife  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcience. 
What  a ftrange  propeufity  thefe  doctors  have 
had  to  difputation!  One  would  think,  that, 
in  their  judgment,  the  chief  end  of  man  is, 
to  ccntradift  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle 
**  with  him  for  ever.”  To  attempt  a proof  of 
what  I know  to  be  falfe,  and  a confutation  of 
what  I know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from 
which  I can  never  expeft  advantage  fo  long 
as  I deem  rationality  a blefling.  I never 
heard  it  prefcribed  as  a recipe  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  fight,  to  keep  conftantly  blindfold- 
ed in  the  dayrtime,  and  put  on  fpeftades 
when  we  go  to  fleep;  nor  can  I imagine 
how  the  ear  of  a mufician  could  be  improved, 
by  h is  playing  frequently  on  an  ill-tuned 
fiddle.  And  yet  the  fchool-men  fecin  to  have 
thought,  that  the  more  we  fhut  our  eyes  a- 
gainrt  the  truth,  we  fhall  the  more  diilinft- 
ly  perceive  it ; and  that  the  oftener  we 

praftlfc 
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praitlfe  falfhood,  we  fhall  be  the  more  fa- 
gacious  in  detecting,  and  the  more  hearty  in 
abhorring  it.  To  fuppofe,  that  we  may 
make  every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  is  to 
fuppofe,  that  we  can  account  for  every  thing. 
Alas ! in  moft  cafes,  to  feel  and  believe,  is 
all  we  have  to  do,  or  can  do.  Deftined  for 
adlion  rather  than  for  knowledge,  and  go^ 
verned  more  by  inftindt  than  by  reafon,  we 
can  extend  our  inveftigatlons,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  ourfelves,  but  a very  little  way. 
And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefee  with  im^ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  didlates  of  our  nature, 
where  is  the  harm  or  the  danger  of  fuch  a 
condudt  ? Is  our  life  fliortened,  or  health 
injured  by  it  ? No.  Are  our  judgments 
perverted,  or  our  hearts  corrupted  ? No.  Is 
our  happinefs  impaired,  or  the  fphere  of  our 
gratification  contracted  ? Quite  the  contrary. 
Have  we  lefs  leifure  for  attending  to  the  du^ 
ties  of  life,  and  for  adorning  our  minds  wdth 
ufeful  and  elegant  literature  ? We  have  evi^ 
dently  more  time  left  for  thofe  purpofes. 
Why  then  fo  much  logic?  fo  many  difputes, 
and  fo  many  theories,  about  ‘the  firfi:  philo- 
fophy  ? Rather  than  in  difguirmg  falfehood^ 
and  labouring  to  fubvert  the  foundations  of 
truth,  why  do  we  not,  with  humility  and 
candour,  employ  our  faculties  in  the  attain- 
ment of  plain,  practical,  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge ? ■ 


The 
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The  confequences  of  fubmitting  every  fen- 
timent  and  principle  to  the  tell  of  reafoning, 
have  been  confidered  already.  This  pradlice 
has,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to  confound 
fcience,  to  prevent  the  detedlion  of  error, 
and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  to  debafe  the  hu- 
man underftanding.  For,  have  we  not  feen 
real  genius,  under  the  influence  of  a difpu- 
tatious  fpirit,  derived,  from  nature,  falhion, 
or  education,  evaporate  in  fubtlety,  fophillry, 
and  vain  refinement  ? Lucretius,  Cicero,  and 
Des  Cartes,  might  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
And  it  will  be  matter  of  lading  regret  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  that  a greater  thari 
the  greatell  of  thefe,  I mean  John  Mil- 
ton,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  an  age 
when  the  lludy  of  fcholaftic  theology  was 
deemed  an  elTential  part  of  intelledlual  dif- 
cipline. 

It  is  either  affeiflation,  or  falfc  modelly, 
that  makes  men  lay  they  know  nothing 
with  certainty.  Man’s  knowledge,  indeed, 
compared  with  that  of  fuperior  beings,  maybe 
very  inconfiderable  j and  compared  with  that 
of  The  Supreme,  is  “ as  nothing  and  vanity 
and  it  is  true,  that  we  are  daily  puzzled  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  mod  fami- 
liar appearances^  But  it  is  true,  notwith- 
danding,  that  we  do  know,  and  cannot  pof- 
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bly  doubt  of  our  knowing,  fomc  things 

with  certainty.  And 

* ' 

Let  fchool-taught  pride  difTcmble  all  it  can, 

“ Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.  ’ * 

To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  prefump- 
tion  and  folly  : but  to  think  every  thing 
difputable,  is  a proof  of  a weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  And  however  fceptics  may 
boaft  of  their  modefty,  in  difclaiming  all 
pretenfions  to  certain  knowledge,  I would 
appeal  to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they 
or  we  feem  to  poflefs  leaft  of  that  virtue; — 
they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raife  infur- 
mountable  objedUons  in  every  fubjeft  ; or 
we,  who  believe,  that  our  Maker  has  per- 
mitted us  to  know  with  certainty  fome  few 
things  ? 

In  oppofition  to’  this  pradice  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  fliovv,  that  the  inftindive  fuggefti- 
ons  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate  ftand- 
ard  of  truth  to  man  ; that  whatever  contra- 
dids  them  is  contrary  to  fad,  and  therefore 
falfe ; that  to  fuppofe  them  cognifable  by 
reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth  as  variable  as  the 
intelledual,  or  as  the  argumentative,  abilities 
of  men ; and  that  it  is  an  abufe  of  reafon, 

and 

♦ Goldfinilh’s  Travcllfr. 
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and  tends  to  the  fubverfion  of  fcience,  to 
call  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  our  natural 
feelings,  and  of  the  natural  fuggeftions  of 
the  human  underftanding. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the  ol4  ' 
logic  continued  in  fafliion,  is  undeniable. 
Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
brought  ft  into  difrepute ; and  propofed  a 
different  method  of  inveftigating  truth,  name- 
ly, that  the  appearances  of  nature  fhould  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  inftead  of  fa<fls  be- 
ing wrefted  to  make  them  fall  in  with  the- 
ory, that  theory  fhould  be  cautioufly  inferred 
from  fadts,  and  from  them  only.  The  event 
has  fully  proved,  that  our  great  philofopher 
was  in  the  right : for  fcience  has  made 
more  progrefs  lince  his  time,  and  by  his 
method,  than  for  a thoufand  years  before. 
The  court  of  Rome  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  fchool-logic  in  fupporting  their 
authority ; they  knew  it  could  be  employed 
more  fuccefsfully  in  difguifing  error,  than  in 
vindicating  truth  : and  Puffendorff  fcruples 
not  to  affirm,  that  they  patronifed  it  for  this 
very  reafon  *.  Let  it  not  then  be  urged,  as 
an  objedtion  to  this  difeourfe,  that  it  recom- 
mends a method  of  confutation  which  is  not 
ftridtly  logical.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that 
. the  method  here  recommended  is  agreeable 

B b 2 to 

• Dc  Monarchh  PontHicis  Romani,  cap.  34. 
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to  good  fenfeahd  found  philofophy,  and  to  the 
general  notions  and  pradtices  of  men. 


CHAP.  II. 

$ 

T*he  fubjeSt  continued.  EJiimafe  of  Metaphyjic. 

Caufes  of  the  Degeneracy  of  Moral  Science. 

^1  ^ H E reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  that 
I have  frequently  ufed  the  term  me^ 
"^^pbyjicy  as  if  it  implied  fomething  worthy 
of  contempt  or  cenfure.  That  no  lover  of 
Science  may  be  offended,  I fhall  now  account 
for  this ; by  explaining  the  nature  of  that  me- 
^^phyfic  which  I conceive  to  be  repugnant  to 
true  philofophy,  though  it  has  often  affumed 
the  name;  and  which,  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  the  friends  of  truth  ought  foli- 
citoufly  to  guard  againft.  This  explanation 
will  lead  to  fome  remarks  that  may  perhaps 
throw  additional  light  on  the  prefen t AibjedV. 

Ariftotle  bequeathed  by  legacy  his  writ- 
ings to  Theophraflus  ; who  left  them  toge- 
ther with  his  own,  to  Neleus  of  Scepfis.  The 
' poflerity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept 
them  for  feme  time  locked  up  ; but  after- 
wards hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a general  fearch  for  books  to 

furnifh 
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furnifh  his  library  at  Pergamus,  they  hid 
them  in  a hole  under  ground  ; where  they 
lay  for  many  years,  and  fuffered  much  from 
worms  and  dampnefs.  At  laft,  however, 
they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  who  caufed 
them  to  be  copied  out ; and,  having  (accord^ 
ing  to  Strabo)  a greater  paflion  for  books 
than  for  knowledge,  ordered  the  tranfcribers 
to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  invenr 
tion.  When  Sylla*  took  Athens,  he  feized 
on  Apellicon’s  library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome. 
Here  the  books  of  Ariftotle  were  rewifed,  by 
Tyrannic  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards  by 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a Peripatetic  philo- 
fopher,  who  publiftied  the  firft  complete  edi- 
tion of  them  *.  To  fourteen  of  thefe  books, 
which  it  feems  had  no  general  title,  Andro- 
nicus prefixed  the  words,  Ta  meta  ta  phy- 
Jica  t,  that  is,  the  books  pojlerior  to  the  phyr- 
Jics } either  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the  for- 
mer arrangement,  they  happened  to  be  placed, 
or  becaufe  the  editor  meant  that  they  Ihould 
be  Rudied,  next  after  the  phyfics.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Metapby- 
Jic. 

The  fubjedl  of  thefe  fourteen  books  is  mif- 
cellaneous  : yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  ^0  have 

con- 
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confidered  them  as  conftituting  but  one 
branch  of  fcience ; the  place  of  which  in 
their  fyftem  may  be  thus  conceived.  All 
philofophy  is  either  fpeculative  or  pradical. 
The  pradlical*  regulates  the  moral  and  intel- 
ledlual  operations  of  men,  and  therefore  com- 
prehends ethics  and  logic.  The  fpeculative 
fefts  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ; anj^  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  to  wit,  Ph^fi^s,  which 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  mat^ial  fub- 
ftances,  and  the  human  foul ; Marfi^atics, 

* • I 

•which  confider  certain  properties |0?5^body 
as  abftraded  from  body  ; and  this  Meta^hy- 
fic,  (which  Ariftotle  is' faid  to  have  > called 
iTbeology,  and  the  Ftfji  P/jtlo/bpby)^  which, 
befides  feme  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  the 
method  of  difeovering  it,  and  the  errors  of 
former  philofophers,  explains,  firft,  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  being,  and,  fecondly,  the 
nature  of  things  feparate  from  matter,  name- 
ly, of  God  the  one  firft  caufe,  and  of  the 
forty-feven  inferior  deities. 

Following  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen 
books  comprehend  only  one  part  of  philofo- 
phy, the  Chriftian  Peripatetics  divided  meta- 
phyfics  into  univerfal  and  particular.  In  the 
firft,  they  treated  of  being,  and  its  proper- 
ties and  parts,  confidered  as  it  is  being*; 
in  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The 

* Metapbyfique  uuiverfclle — a Uquellc  il  eft  tra'ufte  de  l*cf- 
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The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind  from  phyfics,  where 
Ariftotle  had  placed  it  j and  added  it  to  me- 
taphyfics,  becaufe  its  objeifl  is  an  immaterial 
fubftance.  So  that  their  metaphyfics  confift- 
ed  of  three  parts ; Ontology,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of 
being  j Pneumatics,  which  treated  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ; and  Natural  Theology,  which 
treated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  thofe 
fpirits  which  have  either  no  body  at  all,  or 
one  fo  very  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  hu- 
man fenfe. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ariftotle’s  works  were  firft 
publilhedj  the  reader  will  admit,  that  fome 
of  the  errors  to  be  found  in  them  may  rea- 
fonably  enough  be  imputed  to  the  firft  tran- 
fcribers  and  editors,  it  was  a grofs  error  in 
diftribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  inferior 
deities,  who  were  conceived  to  be  a particu- 
lar fpecies  of  beings,  to  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  are  commoii 
to  all  being,  and  to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame 
part  of  philofophy.  It  was  no  lefs  improper 
tban  if  a phyfiologift  ftiould  compofe  a trea- 
tife  “ Of  men,  horfes,  and  identity.”  This 

in- 

t»nt,  et  des  fes  proprietez,  et  des  parties  ou  membres  lie  I’ef- 
tfnt,  felon  qu’il  eft  eftant,  &c.  Bouju* 
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inaccuracy  could  not  have  efcaped  Ariftotle  : 
it  is  to  be  charged  on  his  editors,  who  pro- 
bably miftook  a feries  of  treatifes  on  various 
fubjefts  for  one  treatife  on  one  particular  fub- 
jed:.  To  many  this  may  fcem  a trifling  mif- 
take ; but  it  has  produced  important  con- 
fequences.  It  led  the  earlier  Peripatetics  into 
the  impropriety  of  explaining  the  divine  ex- 
iftence,  and  the  general  properties  of  being, 
by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning ; and  it  in- 
duced  the  fchoolmen  to  confound  the  import- 
ant fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theo- 
logy with  the  idle  diftindions  and  logoma- 
chies of  ontology.  Natural  theology  ought 
to  confift  of  legitimate  inferences  from  the 
cfFed  to  the  caufe ; pneumatics,  or  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  nothing 
but  a detail  of  fads,  illuftrated,  methodized, 
and  applied,  to  pradice,  by  obvious  and 
convincing  reafoniugs : both  fciences  are 
founded  in  experience ; but  ontology  pre» 
tends  to  afeertain  its  principles  by  demon- 
ftrations  a priori.  In  fad,  though  onto- 
logy were,  what  it  profefles  to  be,  an  expli- 
cation of  the  general  properties  of  being,  it 
could  not  throw  any  light  on  natural  theology 
and  pneumatics  ; for  in  them  the  ontologi- 
cal method  of  reafoning  would  be  as  impro- 
per as  the  mathematical.  But  the  fyflems 
of  ontology  that  have  come  into  my  hands' 
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are  little  better  than  vocabularies  of  thofe 
hard  words  which  the  fchoolmen  had  con- 
trived, in  order  to  give  ari  air  of  myftery  and 
importance  to  their  doftrine.  While,  there- 
fore, the  fcienccs  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Pneumatics  were,  by  this  prepofterous  divi- 
fion,  referred  to  the  fame  part  of  philofophy 
with  ontology,  how  was  it  pollible  they 
could  profper,  or  be  explained  by  their  own 
proper  evidence ! In  facl,  they  did  not  prof- 
per : experience,  their  proper  evidence,  was 
laid  afide ; and  fiditious  theory,  difguifed  by 
ontological  terms  and  difdndtions,  and  fup- 
ported  by  ontological  reafoning,  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  Read. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  firR  who  refcued 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the 
enormous  incumbrance  of  Rraoge  words 
which  they  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  fet  the 
example  of  afcertaining  our  internal  opera- 
tions, not  by  theory,  but  by  experience. 
His  fuccefs  was  wonderful:  for,  though  he 
has  fometimes  fallen  into  the  fcholaRic  way 
of  arguing,  as  in  his  firR  book ; and  fomo 
times  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
words,  as  in  his  account  of  fecondary  quali- 
ties, too  raRily  adapted'  from  the  Cartelians  j 
yet  has  he  done  more  to  eRablifli  tlie  ab- 
Rrait  fciences  on  a proper  foundation,  than 

could 
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could  have  been  expelled  from  one  man 
who  derived  almoft  all  his  lights  from  him- 
felf.  His  . fucceflbrs,  Butler  and  Hutchefon 
excepted,  have  not  been  very  fortunate. 
Berkeley’s  book,  though  written  with  a 
good  defign,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by 
recommending  and  exemplifying  a method 
of  argumentation  fubverfive  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  leading  directly  to  univerfal  fcep« 
ticifm.  Mr.  Hume’s  T^reatife  and  Effays  zrt 
ftill  more  exceptionable.  This  author  has  re- 
vived the  fcolaftic  way  of  reafoning  from  the- 
ory, and  of  wrefting  fadls  to  make  them  coin- 
cide with  it.  His  language  is  indeed  rriorc 
modiflh,  but  equally  favourable  to  fophiftical 
argument,  and  equally  proper  for  giving  an  air 
of  plaufibility  and  importance  to  what  is 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  What  regard  we 
are  to  pay  to  his  profeffion  of  arguing  from 
experience  has  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metapbyjics,  according  to  vulgar 
ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  concern- 
ing things  immaterial.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
plaineft  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  principles  of  morals  and  natu- 
ral religion,  w^ould  be  termed  metaphyfics. 
Such  metaphyfics,  however,  we  are  fo  far 
from  defpiling  or  cenfuring,  that  we  account 
it  the  fublimeft  and  moll  ufeful  part  of  fei- 
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Thofe  aguments  alfo  and  illuftrations  in 
the  abftradt  philofophy,  which  are  not  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  underftandings,  are  fome^ 
times  called  metaphyjical.  But  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philofophy,  however  well  ex- 
preffed,  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe  to  one 
who  is  but  a novice  in  the  ftudy ; and  as 
very  plain  principles  may  feem  intricate  in 
an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  expreffion, 
as  the  befl  authors  fometimes  are,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  rejedt,  or  conceive  a prejudice 
againft,  every  dodlrine  in  morals  that  is  not 
perfedlly  free  from  obfcurity.  Yetaconti-: 

' nued  obfcurity,  in  matters  whereof  every 
man  /hould  be  a competent  judge,  cannot 
fail  to  breed  a fufpicion,  either  that  the  doc- 
trine is  faulty,  or  that  the  writer  is  not  equal 
to  his  fubjedl. 

The  ttxm  mefapljyjtcaly  in  thofe  paflages'of 
this  book  where  it  is  exprcffive  of  cenfure, 
will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of  ab- 
ftraft  inveftigation,  fo  common  among  the 
modern  fceptics  and  the  fchoolmen,  which 
is  fupported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  phrafeology,  or  by  that  in  con- 
jundlion  with  a partial  experience ; and  which 
feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclufions  as 
contradict  matter  of  faCt,  or  truths  of  indif- 
putable  authority.  It  is  this  mode  of  in- 
veftigation  that  has  introduced  fo  many  er- 
rors 
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rors  into  the  moral  fciences ; for  few,  even 
of  our  mod  candid  moral  philofophers,  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  of  fyftein, 
or  partiality  to  a favourite  opinion,  not  only 
puts  a man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make  him 
overlook  inaccurate  expreffions,  and  indefi- 
nite notions,  but  may  fometirrtes  occafion 
even  a miftake  of  fa£t.  When  fuch  miftakes 
are  frequent,  and  afFcdl  the  mod  important 
truths,  we  mud  blame  the, author  for  want 
of  candour,  or  want  of  capacity  when  they 
are  innocent,  and  recur  but  feldom,  we 
ought  to  aferibe  them  to  the  imperfedion  of 
human  nature. 

Indances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  comr 
mon,  that  we  might  almod  fill  a volume 
I with  a lid  of  them.  Spinofa’s  pretended 
demondration  of  the  exidence  of  the  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant 
only  the  univerle,  is  a metaphyfical  argu- 
ment, founded  in  a feries  of  falfe  or  unin- 
telligible, though  plaufible,  defioitions  f. 
Berkeley’s  proof  of  the  non-exidence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyfical ; and  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  midake  of  fuppofing  cer- 
tain words  to  have  but  one  meaning,  which 
really  have  two,  and  femetimes  three. 

The 
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The  fame  author,  in  a book  of  fermons, 
faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  *,  has  endeavour- 
ed to  enforce  the  deteftable  dodtrine  of  paf- 
five  obedience  and  non-refiftance,  by  meta- 
phyfical  arguments  founded  on  an  arbitrary 
explication  of  the  term  moral  duty',  from 
which  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  negative 
moral  duties  mull  never,  on  any  account, 
be  violated  ; and  that  paffive  obedience  to 
fupreme  power,  where-ever  placed,  is  a ne- 
gative moral  duty.  In  this  inquiry,  he  makes 
no  account  of  thofe  inftindlive  fentiments  of 
morality  whereof  men  are  confeious  j aferib- 
ing  them  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  or  to  edu- 
cation and  habit ; and  alferting,  that  tlie 
condudl  of  rational  beings  is  to.be  diredled, 
not  by  them,  but  by  the  didlates  of  fober 
and  impartial  reafon,  Locke’s  difeourfe 
againll  innate  ideas  and  principles,  is  like- 
wife  too  mctaphyfical.  Some  of  his  notions 
on  that  fubjedl  are,  I believe,  right ; but 
he  has  not  explained  them  with  his  wonted 
precilion;  and  mod  of  his  arguments  are 
founded  on  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the 
words  idea  and  innate. 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Fees  feems  to 
have  carried  this  mode  of  reafoning  as  far  as 

it 
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it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no  ambiguous 
words  in  the  Englifli  language,  the  under- 
ftanding  of  mankind  would  never  have  been 
affronted  with  his  fyftem.  Many  of  our  ap- 
petites become  criminal  only  when  exceflive; 
and  we  have  not  always  names  to  exprefs 
that  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  confident 
with  virtue.  The  lhamelefs  word-catcher 
takes  advantage  of  this,  and  confounds  the 
innocent  gratification  with  the  exceflive  or 
criminal  indulgence ; calling  both  by  the 
fame  name,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
what  he  proves  to  be  true  of  the  one  is 
alfo  true  of  the  other.  What  is  it  that 
may  not  be  proved  by  this  way  of  ar- 
guing ? May  not  vice  be  proved  to  be  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  be  vice  ? May  hot  a regard  to 
reputation,  cleanlinefs,  indudry,  generofity, 
conjugal  love,  be  proved  to  be  the  fame  with 
vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  profufion,  fenfuality  ? 
May  it  not  be  proved,  that  private  virtues  are 
private  vices  ; and,  coiifequently,  that  pri- 
vate vices  are  public  benefits  ? Such  a con- 
clufion  is  indeed  fo  eafily  made  out  by  fuch 
logic,  that  nothing  but  ignorance,  impu- 
dence, and  a hard  heart;  is  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  making  it.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
confiderable  genius  mud  be  employed  in 
drefling  up  thefe  abfurd  doctrines,  fo  as  to 
render  them  plaufible ; I would  afk,  who  are 

the 
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the  perfons  that  think  them  plaufible?  Never 
did  I hear  of  one  man  of  virtue  or  learning, 
who  did  not  both  deteft  and  defpife  them. 
They  fcem  plaufible,  perhaps,  to  gamblers, 
highwaymen,  and  petit  maitres  •,  but  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  thofe  gentlemen  have 
leifure,  inclination,  or  capacity,  to  refled 
on  what  they  read  or  hear,  fo  as  to  feparate 
truth  from  falfehood. 

Among  metaphyfical  writers,  Mr.  Hume 
holds  a diftinguilhed  place.  Every  part  of 
philofophy  becomes  metaphyfic  in  his  hands. 
His  whole  theory  of  the  underftanding  is 
founded  on  the  dodrine  of  impreflions  and 
ideas,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  fo  con- 
trary to  fad,  that  nothing  but  the  illufion  of 
words  could  make  it  pafs  upon  any  reader.  I 
have  already  given  feveral  inftances  of  this 
author's  metaphyfical  fpirit.  I fhall  give 
one  more  ; which  I beg  leave  to  confider  at 
fome  length  j that  I may  have  an  opportunity 
of  confuting  a very  dangerous  error,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more  minute- 
ly, than  by  this  general  defcription,  the  dif- 
ference between  metaphyfical  and  philofophi- 
cal  invefligation. 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  corporeal  virtues,— that  juftice, 
genius,  and  bodily  ftrength,  are  virtues  of  the 
fame  kind;  that  they  are  contemplated  with 
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the  fame  fentiments,  and  known  to  be  vir- 
tues by  the  fame  criterion  ? Few,  I prefume, 
are  of  this  opinion ; but  Mr.  Hume  has  a- 
dopted  it,  and  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove  it.  I fhall  demonftrate,  that  this  very 
important  error  has  arifen,  cither  from  inac- 
curate obfcrvation,  or  from  his  being  impofed 
on  by  words  not  well  underflood,  or  rather 
from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and 
bodily  ftrength,  are  all  ufeful  to  the  pofTeflbr 
and  to  fociety ; and  all  agreeable  to,  or  (which 
in  this  author’s  ftyle  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing)  approved  by  every  one  who  con- 
fiders  or  contemplates  them.  They  there- 
fore, at  lead:  the  two  firfl,  completely  an- 
fwer  to  our  author’s  definition  of  virtue*. 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a great  book, 
tofhowthe  reafons  why  moral,  intelledlual, 
and  corporeal  abilities,  yield  pleafure  to  the 
beholder  and  poffelTor,  and  to  trace  out  a 
number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal,  fubfift- 
ing  between  them.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe:  they  may  refemble  in  ten  thou- 

fand 

• It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  ilie  definition,  of  virtue, 
‘‘  ti»at  it  is  a quality  of  tbe  mind  agreeable  to,  nr  approved 
by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contemplates  it/* 

EJfajSy  vol,  z.  p.  333.  edit,  1767.  Note, 

Bodily  qualities  arc  indeed  excluded  by  this  definition,  but 
admitted  by  our  author  in  his  fubfequent  rcafouings* 
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fand  refpedtsj  and  yet  differ  as  widely;  as  a 
bead  or  datue  differs  from  a man:  Let 

trace  tlie  author’s  argument  to  its  fource; 

Virtue  is  known  by  a certain  agreeable 
feeling  or  fentiment,  arifirig  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  certain  affections  or  qualities  in 
ourfelves,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others; 
Granted;  Judice,  humanity;  generofityj 
excite  approbation; — a handfome  face  ex-, 
cites  approbation  j — great  genius  excites  ap- 
probation : the  effect  or  fentiment  produced 
is  the  fame  in  each  indance  : the  objeCt;  or 
caufe,  miid  therefore,  in  each  indance,  be 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  is  genuine  metaphy- 
fic  : but  before  a man  can  be  milled  by  it; 
he  miid  either  find,  on  confulting  his  expe- 
rience, that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  coni 
templation  of  thefe  objcCts  is  the  fame  in 
each  indance ; in  which  cafC  I Would  lay; 
that  his  feelings  are  defeftive,  dr  himfelf  an 
inaccurate  obferver  Of  nature  : — or  he  mud 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  approbation,  becaufe 
written  and  pronounced  the  fame  Way;  does 
really  mean  the  fame  thing  in  each  of  the 
three  propofitions  above  mentioned  / in 
which  cafe,  I would  fay,  that  his  judgment 
and  ideas  are  confounded  by  the  mere  found 
and  lhape  of  a word.  I am  cO'hlCiqus,  that 
my  approbation  of  a fine  face  is  different  ifl 
kind  from  my  approbation  of  great  genius  j 

6 c ind 
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1 and  that  both  are  extremely  different  from 
my  approbation  of  juftice,  humanity,  and 
generofity:  if  I call  thefe  three  difiereirt 
' kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fame  general 
name,  I ufe  that  name  in  three  different  hg- 
j niiications.  Therefore  moral,  intelledtu^, 
and  corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  the  fame, 
but  of  different  kinds. 

I confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three 
virtues  are  contemplated  with  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation.  But  the  fame  thing,  is 
true  of  different  moral  virtues  : piety  excites 
one  kind  of  approbation,  juftice  another,  and 
.companion  a third;  the  virtues  of  Cato  ex- 
cite our  efteem,  thofc  of  Cefar  our  love : if 
therefore  piety,  juftice,  and  compaftion,  be 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notwithftandinff 
that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  approba- 
tion, why  fhould  juftice,  genius,  and  beauty, 
be  accounted'  virtues  of  different  kinds  ♦ ^ 
— This  is  another  metaphylical  argument ; an 
attempt  to  determine  by  words  what  fadts 
only  can  determine.  I ftill  infift  on  fadl  and 
experience.  My  fentiments,  in  regard  to 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diverfified,  and  in  each 
variety  fo  peculiar,  that  I know,  and  am  af- 
furcd  that  piety,  juftice,  and  humanity,  are 
diftindt  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ; 

and 

• Tre^tife  of  Human  N#tur«,  v»l.  ?.  p.  258. 

Efliiys,  M fu^r A, 
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and  that  piety,  geniuSj  and  beauty,  are  vir* 
tues  of  different  kinds.  Applied  to  each  of 
the  former  qualities*  the  word  virtue  means 
the  fame  thing  j but  beauty  is  virtue  in  one 
fenfe,  genius  in  another,  and  piety  in  a third. 

Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you  by 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  virtues,  are  fo 
much  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe- 
culiar, you  muft  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
refpcft  your  approbation  of  intelledtual  vir- 
tue differs  from  your  approbation  of  moral  j 
which  I prefume  you  will  find  no  eafy  talk; 
—It  is  not  fo  difficult,  Sir,  as  you  'feem  to 
apprehend.  When  a man  has  afted  gene- 
roufly  or  juftly,  I praife  him,  and  think  him 
worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  for  having 
done  his  duty  ; when  ungeneroufly  or  un- 
juftly,  I blame  him,  and  think  him  worthy 
of  blame  and  punifhment ! but  a man  de- 
ferves  neither  punifhment  nor  blame  for 
want  of  beauty  or  of  underftanding , nor  re- 
ward nor  praife  for  being  handfbme  or  inge- 
nious.— But  why  are  we  thought  worthy  of 
blame  and  punifhment  for  being  unjuft,  and 
not  for  being  homely,  or  void  of  underftand- 
ing ? The  general  confcience  of  mankind 
would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  be  juft,  and  ought  to  be  fo  ; but 
an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  underftand- 
ing, nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty; 

G e 2 This 
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This  our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a fatis- 
faaory  anfwer;  becaufe,  fays  he,  I have 
Ihown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  regard 
to  the  aftions,  no  more  than  the  qualities  of 
men  ♦.  What  an  immenfe  metaphylical  laby- 
rinth fliould  we  have  to  run  through  if  we 
were  to  difintaugle  ourfelves  out  of  this  argu- 
ment in  the  common  courfe  of  logic ! To  fliorten 
the  controverfy,  I muft  beg  leave  to  affirm,  in 
my  turn,  that  our  moral  aftions  are  in  our 
own  power,  though  beauty  and  genius  are 
not ; and  to  appeal,  for  proof  of  this  affirma- 
tion, to  the  fecond  part  of  this  ElTay,  on,  ra- 
ther, to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Again,  “ Moral  diftindions,”  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  “ arife  from  the  natural  diftindions 
“ of  pain  and  pleafure  j and  when  we  re- 
“ ceive  thofe  feelings  from  the  general  con- 
“ fideration  of  any  quality  or  charader,  we 
“ denominate  ?t  virtuous  or  vitious.  Now 
“ I believe  no  one  will  aflert,  that  a quality 
“ can  never  produce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 
“ perfon  vvho  confiders  it,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
“ fedly  voluntary  in  the  perfon  who  polfelTes 
“ it  f.” — More  metaphyfic  ! and  a fophifm 
too — a fetitio  principii ! Here  our  author 
endeavours  to  confound  intelledual  with  mo- 
ral virtue,  by  an  argument  which  fuppofeth 

his 

* Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  rol.  3.  p.  a6o. 
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his  own  theory  of  virtue  to  be  true;  of 
which  theory  this  confufion  of  the  virtues  is 
a nccelTary  confequencc.  The  reader  muft 
fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing 
at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that  the  fmell 
or  beauty  of  a rofe,  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  the 
hardnefs  of  fteel,  and  the  glittering  of  a dia- 
mond, as  well  as  bodily  ftrength  and  great 
genius,  are  all  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  with 
juftice,  generolity,  and  gratitude.  — Still  we 
wander  from  the  point.  How  often  muft  it 
be  repeated,  that  this  matter  is  to  be  determ 
mined,  not  by  metaphyfical  arguments  found- 
ed on  ambiguous  words,  but  by  fads  and 
experience ! 

Have  I notappealed  to  fads  he  will  fay. 
**  Are  not  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the 
great  man,  conftancy,  fortitude,  magnani- 
mityi  as  involuntary  and  neceflary,  as  the 
**  qualities  of  the  judgment  and  imagination?**^ 
The  term  great  nian  is  fo  very  equivocal,  that 
I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  vileft 
fcoundrcl  on  earth,  if  pofleffed  of  a title,  im- 
mediately commences  great  man,  when  he  has 
with  impunity  perpetrated  any  extraordinary 
ad  of  wickednefs;  murthered  fifty  thoufand 
men;  robbed  all  the  houfes  of  half  a dozen 
provinces ; or  dexteroufly  plundered  his  own 
country,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a ruinous 

war. 
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war,  contrived  on  purpdfc  to  fatlate  his  ava- 
rice, or  divert  the  public  attention  from  his 
blunders  and  villanies.  I fpeak  of  the  quali- 
ties that  conftitute  the  good  man,  that  is,  of 
moral  qualities  j and  thefe,  I affirm,  to  be 
within  every  man’s  reach,  though  genius  and 
beauty  are  not. 

But  are  not  men  afraid  of  palling  for 

good-natured,  left  thatlhouldbe  taken  for 

want  of  underftandingpT-  and  do  they  not 

often  boaft  of  more  debauches  than  they 

» 

have  been  really  engaged  in,  to  give  them- 
“ felves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?*”  Yes : 
fools  do.  the  firft,  to  reconamend  themfelves 
to  fools ; and  profligates  the  laft,  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  profligates : but  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  fuch  fentiments  arc 
affefled,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  thinking 
that  is  moft  natural  to  mankind. 

“ But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  cha- 
radler,  with  regard  to  fenfe  and  know- 
ledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ? -f-”  This 
queftion  ought  to  be  addrefled  to  thole  in 
whom  courage  is  a virtue,  and  the  want  of  it 
a vice;  and  I am  certain,  there  is  not  in  his 
Majefty’s  fervice  one  officer  or  private  man, 
yvho  would  not  vyilh  to  be  thought  rather  a 

valiant 

♦ Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3*  p.  257*. 

Id. 
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valiant  foldier,  though  of  no  deep  reach, 
than  a very  cleaver  fellow,  with  the  addition 
of  an  infamous  coward. — The  term  honour  is 
of  dubious  import.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  thefe  times,  a man  may  blafpheme , 
God,  fell  his  country,  murder  his  friend, 
pick  the  pocket  of  his  fellow-lharper,  and 
employ  his  whole  life  in  {educing  others  to 
vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  accounted  a 
man  of  honour  : provided  he  be  accudomed 
to  fpeak  certain  words,  wear  certain  cl.uaths, 
and  haunt  certain  company.  If  this  be  the 
honour  alluded  to  by  the  author,  an  honed 
man  may,  for  a very  (lender  conBderation, 
renounce  all  pretenlions  to  it.  But  if  he  al- 
lude (as  1 rather  fuppofe)  to  thofe  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  underdanding  which  intitle 
one  to  general  edeem  and  confidence,  Mr. 
Hume  knows,  that  this  kind  of  honour  is 
dearer  to  a man  than  life. 

“ Well,  then,  temperance  is  a virtue  in 
**  every  Ration  j yet  would  you  not  chufe 
to  be  convidled  of  drunkennefs  rather  than 
**  of  ignorance  ?*  ” — I have  heard  of  a witty 
parfon,  who,  having  been  dtfmided  for  irre- 
gularities, ufed  afterwards,  in  converfation, 
to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  ca- 
shiered for  ignorance  and  infufficiency,  but 

only 

* SeeTrtatKi;  of  Humsui  Nature,  ?ol.  3.  p.  257* 
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only  for  vice  and  immorality.  According  to 
pur  author’s  doftrine,  this  fpeech  was  neither 
abfurd  nor  profane ; but  I am  fiire  the  gene-r 
rality  of  mankirid  would  be  of  a different 
opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought 
to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral  virtue  j 
to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of, 
is  falsehood,  a breach  of  moral  virtue : whe-r 
ther  thefe  vices  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious 
than  intemperance,  muft  be  determined  by 
the  circumrtances  of  particular  cafes.  To  be 
ignorant  of  what  we  could  not  know,  of  what 
we  do  not  profefs  to  know,  and  of  what  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  know,  is  no  vice  at  2l\\  : and 
a man  muft  have  made  feme  progrefs  in  de-: 

bauchery,  before  he  can  fay,  from  ferious 

» 

convidion,  I would  rather  be  chargeable 
with  intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of 
this  kind. — Thefe,  and  many  of  our  author’s 
mifta!;e5,  muft  be  imputed  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  human  nature : which  I fuppofe  is 
owing  to  his  having  confined  his  obfervation 
ch  iefly  to  tile  outfide  of  what  is  called  fa- 
fhionable  life,  where  the  fentiments  public- 
ly avowed  are  often  different  from  wh'.t  is 
inwardly  felt,  and  extremely  different  from 
the  truth  and  limplicity  of  nature. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  author’s  reafon- 
ipg  on  Uie  prefent  fubjecl,  is  not  philolbphi- 

cal, 
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cal,  but  what  I call  metaphyfical*  being 
founded,  not  on  fad,  but  on  theory,  and 
lupported  by  ambiguous  words  and  inaccu- 
rate experience. 

The  judgment  of  the  wifer  ancients  in 
matters  of  morality,  is  doubtlefs  of  very  great 
weight,  but,  in  oppofition  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, can  never  preponderate}  becaufc 
this  is  our  ultimate  ftandard  of  truth.  Mr; 
H UME  endeavours  to  confirm  his  theory  of 
virtue  by  authorities  from  the  ancients,  par-^ 
ticularly  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though 
he  had  accomplifhed  this,  we  might  have 
appealed  from  their  opinion,  as  well  as  from 
his,  to  our  own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in 
^his,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made 
Prudence  the  firft  (not  the  mod:  important) 
of  the  cardinal  virtues;  becaufe  they  con- 
,celved  it  necelTary  to  enable  a man  to  adt  his 
part  aright  in  life,  and  becaufe  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  nature  : but  they  never  faid, 
that  an  incurable  defect  of  underftanding  is  a 
vice,  or  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be 
learned  and  ingenious,  as  to  be  honed:  and 

grateful. 

• 1 do  not  contend,  that  tips  u(e  of  the  word  mttaphyficai 
K ft ri«5Hy  proper : I mean  nothing  more,  than  to  give  the 
reader  a notion  of  this  particular  mode  of  faKe  re.afoning  ; 
and,  by  fatlsfying  him  that  it  is  not  phih/ophical^  to  guard 
him  againfl  its  influence. 
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grateful.  **  All  the  praife  of  virtue  coufills 
in  adtion/*  fays  Cicero  in  name  of  the 
Stoics,  when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  pru- 
dence. And,  when  explaining  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  moral 
duty,  he  declares,  that  “ All  knowledge 
which  is  not  followed  by  action,  is  unpro- 
**  Stable  and  imperfeft,  like  a beginning 
without  an  end,  or  a foundation  without 
a fuperftrudlure ; and  that  the  acquifition 
of  die  moft  fublime  and  moft  important 
fcience  ought  to  be,  and  will  by  every 
‘‘  good  man  be  relinquiflied,  when  it  inters 
feres  with  the  duties  we  owe  our  country, 
our  parents,  and  fociety  -j-.**  Wifdom, 
indeed,  jic  allows  to  be  the  firft  and  moft  ex- 
cellent of  the  virtues  : but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Stoics  made  a diftindlion  between 
Prudence  and  Wifdom.  By  prudence  they 
meant  that  virtue  which  regulates  our  defires 
and  averfions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  ob-. 
jedls.  Wifdom  was  another  name  for  men- 
tal perfedUon  : it  comprehended  all  the  vir- 
tues, the  religious  as  well  as  the  focial  and 
prudential ; and  was  equally  incompatible 
with  vice  and  with  error  [|.  The  wife  man, 
the  ftandard  of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by 
their  own  acknowledgment,  an  ideal  cha- 

rafter  ^ 

* Dc  officiis,  lib.  i.  c^p.  6. 

f Id.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.3 ) 44. 

II  Id.  ib. 
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radlcrj  the  pureft  virtue  attainable  in  this 
life  being  necelTarily  tainted  with  imperfec- 
tion. Hence  fome  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  notions  of  wifdom  into  ridicule  j but  I 
think,  without  reafon.  For  is  there  any 
thing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  an  artiil;  working 
after  a model  of  fuch  perfedlion  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  equal  ? In  the  judgment  of  Ari- 
Rotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a model  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, which  perhaps  hath  no  exiftence  but  in 
his  own  mind*.  And  are  not  Chriftians 
commanded  to  imitate  the  Deity  himfelf, 
that  great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfection, 
between  whom  and  the  moft  excellent  of  his 
creatures  an  infinite  difiance  mufi  remain  for 
ever  f I 

“ The  ancient  moralifts,”  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
made  no  material  difiinCtion  among  the 
different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
“ and  defects  f To  every  perfon  who  has 
read  them,  the  contrary  is  well  known.  I 
might  here  fill  many  a page  with  quotations ; 
hut  a few  will  fuffice.**  Man’s  virtue  and  vice," 
fays  Marcus  Aurelius,  “ confifis  not  in  thofe 
affections  in  which  we  are  paffive,  but  in 

“ action. 

* ) 

f ArUlot.  Poetica.  Bacon,  Dc  augmentis  fcicntiarum,  lib,  2. 

f Matth.  V.  48. 

i vol.  P«  387,  38S, 
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**  a<flion.  To  a flone  thrown  upward  it  is  no 
**  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mounted  if.” 
And  in  another  place,  “ The  vain-glorious 
man  placeth  his  good  in  the  action  of  an- 
“ other ; the  fenfual,  in  his  own  paflive  feel- 
ings;  the  wife  man,  in  his  own  aftion  |j.” 
“ The  contemplative  life,”  fays  Plutarch, 
“ when  it  fails  to  produce  the  adlive,  is  un- 
**  profitable  “ To  acquire  knowledge,” 
fays  Lucian,  **  is  of  no  ufe,  if  we  do  not 
“ alfo  frame  our  lives  according  to  Ibme- 
**  thing  better  f It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  by  what  au- 
thority, for  Homer’s  idea  is  very  different) 
reprefent  UlyfTes  as  a charadter  more  diftin- 
guifhed  for  political  prudence  or  cunning, 
than  for  ftridt  moral  virtue ; and  often  place 
him  in  fuch  attitudes  as  make  him  appear 
odious  on  this  very  account  §.  And  Cicero, 

in 


r,  xuiuoL  ctira  it  vikth  xWa.  infyt$a*  rti 

%'im  otT^ts  XMJUi*  T*  cu^i  ayaOo*  to  Li^. 

9.  c.  17.' 

}j  O fxu  ^tXo^o^oj  ifscyuxf  a'ya9o>  vfroXAfx^xyn*  o 

it  tiiaf  0 touv,  Lib.  t.c.  SI. 

* O it  S(o;gr,Ttxe$  <o»o5  tS  fr^cu^nca  itxfxx^'ta.vuvp 

Plutarch,  ds  Educations. 

•f"  Ovitp  r»  T«  /^taCTjeeatTa,  tt  rt(  d^a 

TTfoq  TO  ^tXrtor.  Lucian,  Conviv. 

§ Sec  particularly  Sophocles.  Philos,  verl*.  100.  and  vcrft 
1260.  I beg  leave  to  quote  a few  very  remarkable  lines. 
Ncoptolemus  having,  by  the  advice  of  Uly(i^  fraaduleotly 

got 
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in  his  Treatife  of  Moral  Duties,  often  de- 
clares, that  cunning,  when  it  violates  the 
rules  of  juftice,  is  criminal  and  deteftable. 
Does  Virgil  confign  cripples  and  idiots,  as 
well  as  tyrants,  to  Tartarus?  Does  he  fay,  that 
a great  memory,  and  handfome  face,  as  well 
as  a pure  heart,  were  the  paffports  to  Ely- 

hum  ? 


got  po/Icflion  of  the  arrows  of  Philo^tctcs,  repents  of  what  he 
liad  done,  and  is  going  to  reftore  them.  To  deter  him  front 
Ills  purpofe^  Ulyf^s  threatens  him  with  the  refentmect  of  the 
whole  Grecian  army. 


Neop^ 

Uijf. 

Netp^ 

U/Jf. 


Vtyf. 

Ncop. 


9Tt(pvtcvf  ov7a  tro^of. 

^ 1 ouri  otrri 

A It  ran*  a^ur  x^urcru  r«^<« 

Ka»  ^ixeuoff  u y (fMtK 

Tlu?ir  f*vTu  S A^fO^.  Tr,9  etf4afxiti» 

A*ur^(^  afAetfTciff  am^uzCtTt  <mufda‘OfAau 

Trf 9T09  St  H (poCp  V^»TCU9  » 

Si/'»  TM  Sixaw  T«  arep  ov  ^oSop*  9frjl  | 


•—  Nf^p»  Wife  as  thou  art,  Ulyffes, 

Thon  talk*ft  moft  idly.  Ufy/»  Wiidom  is  not  thine. 

Either  in  word  or  deed.  Neop,  Know,  to  be  juft 
Is  better  far  than  to  be  vjtfe,  SJlyf,  But  where^ 

Where  is  the  juilice,  thus  utiauthoris’d, 

To  give  a treafure  back  thou  oweft  to  me. 

And  to  my  counfels  ? Neop,  I have  done  a wrong, 

And  I will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 

iJiyf,  Doft  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  \ Ntop.  I koi 

Nor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  1 am  doing  right. 

Franklin, 


Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  gcncrollty  of  the 
young  hero  (fowell  becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  is  finely  op* 
pofed  to  the  caution  and  craft  of  the  politician,  and  forms  one 
of  the  moH  Ariking  contraAs  that  can  well  be  imagined^ 
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fium  ? No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a man  to 
injure  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  too  wife  to 
fhock  common  fenfe,  by  fo  pi^epofterous  a 
diftribution  of  reward  and  punifhment*  The 
impious,  the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious  ; adulterers,  inceftuous  perfons> 
traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  ftatefmen,  ty- 
rants, and  the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thole 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mifery  : and  he 
peoples  Ely  hum  with  the  fhades  of  the  pure 
and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom- 
mending piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who  by 
a£ls  of  beneficence  have  merited  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures 

The 

• Virgil,  i^lncid.  vi.  547,  — 665. —As  the  moral  femi- 
tnents  of  nations  may  often  be  learned  from  their  fables  and 
traditions,  as  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and  philofophy,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  foreign  from  our  defigo,  to  girt 
the  following  brief  abftra^l  of  this  poet’s  fublime  theory  of 
future  rewards  and  puninimcnis  ; the  outlines  of  which  he  U 
known  to  have  taken  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts^ 
who  probably  were  indebted  for  them  tofomc  ancient  tradition. 

The  fhadcs  below  arc  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  diftrifis 
or  provinces.  On  this  fide  Styx,  the  fouls  of  thole  whole 
bodies  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  rites  of  fepulturc, 
wander  about  in  a melancholy  condition  for  a hundred  yean» 
before  they  arc  permitted  to  pafi  the  river.  When  this  period 
expires,  or  when  their  bodies  are  buried,  they  arc  ferried  over^ 
and  appear  before  Minos  and  the  other  judges,  who  al^ot  them 
fuch  a manfion  as  their  liyes  on  earth  are  found  to  have  de. 

fierved. 
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The  Peripatetics  held  prudence  to  be  an 
a<flive  principle  diffulTed  through  the  whole 

of 

ftrvcd.  They,  who  have  been  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  mankind; 
or  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  atrocious  crimes  ; dr 
wbofe  crimes,  though  atrocious,  were  the  effe(5ts  rather  of  an 
unhappy  dediny,  than  of  wilful  depravation,  are  difpofed  of 
In  different  parts  of  the  regions  of  mournings  (lugentescampi), 
where  they  undergo  a variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence, 
when  thoroughly  refined  from  all  the  remains  of  vice,  they  pals 
into  Elyfium,  where  they  live  a thpufand  years  in  a date  of 
happinefs  ; and  then,  after  taking  a draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion,  are  fent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies.— Thole 
who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  of 
natural  ade^ion,  adultery,  inced,  breach  of  trud,  fubverting 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c.  are  delivered  by  the  judge 
Rhadamanthus  to  Xifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  diut 
them'  up  in  an  immenfe  dungeon  of  darkned  and  fire,  called 
T'artarus,  where  their  torments  are  unfpeakable  and  eternal.— 
The  fouls  of  good  men  are  re-united,  eitlier  with  the  Deity 
him/elf,  or  with  that  univerfal  fpirit  which  he  created  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  animates  the  world  ; and  their  (hades, 
ghodf,  or  ido/a,  enjoy  for  ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Ely- 
fium. Thcfe  (hades  might  be  feen,  though  not  touched  ; they 
refemlded  the  bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  inved- 
cd ; and  retained  a con(cioufnefi>  of  their  identity,  and  a re- 
membrance of  their  pad  life,  with  almod  the  fame  affedlioni 
and  charaAer  that  had  difiinguifhed  them  on  earth. 

On  this  fydem,  Virgil  has  founded  a (cries  of  the  fublimed 
deferiptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Milton  alone 
has  equalled  them  in  the  firdand  fecond  books  of  Paradife  Lod. 
Homer’s  Necyomanteia^  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Odylley,  has 
the  merit  of  being  original : but  Virgil’s  imitation  is  confidled- 
ly  far  fuperior.  The  dream  of  Henry,  in  the  feventh  canto 
of  the  Henriade,  notwithdanding  the  advantages  that  the 
author  might  have  drawn  from  the  Chrifiian  theology,  is  but 
a trifie,  compared  with  the  magnificent  and  dupendous  feenery 
exhibited  in  the  (L\th  book  of  the  i£neid. 

This 
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of  moral  virtue  **  None  but  a good 
**  man/'  fays  Arillotle,  can  be  prudent 
•—and,  a little  after,  It  is  not  pollible  for 
**  a man  to  be  properly  good  without  pru- 
dence,  nor  prudent  without  moral  vir^' 
**  tuef.’*  Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the  anci- 
ent moralifts  made  no  material  diftindlion 
between  moral  and  intelleftual  virtues  ? Is 
it  not  evident,  that  though  they  confidered 
both  as  nccelTary  to  the  formation  of  a per- 
fect charaifler,  and  fometimes  difeourfed  of 

. both 


This  theory  cf  future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts,  however 
Jmperfedt,  is  confonant  enough  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men, 
and  their  natural  notions  of  rirtue  and  vice,  to  render  the 
poet^g  narrative  alarming  and  intcrefting  in  a very  high  degrees 
But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr.  Hume’s  theory  of  virtue  and 
the  foul,  and  endeavour  to  let  it  off  in  a poetical  defcriptioii, 
all  the  powers  of  human  genius  could  not  fave  it  from  being 
ridiculous.  A mctaphyfician  may  **  blunder”  for  a long  lijr.c, 
round  about  a meaning,”  without  giving  any  violent  fhock 
to  an  inattentive  reader  : but  a poet,  who  clothes  his  thoughts 
with  imagery,  and  illuffiates  them  by  examples,  muft  come  tef 
the  point  at  once  j and,  if  he  means  to  pleafe  and  not  difguff 
his  readers,  to  move  their  admiration  and  not  their  contempt,  . 
muff  be  careful  not  to  contradict  their  natural  notions,  elpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  fuch  deep  and  univcrLl  concern  morality 
and  religion. 

* — A%«y*»3  L»a.— 

Ethic,  ad  Nic$tn,  vi.  5.' 


*|*  A irr»  ayetBot-  ■—  Oy;i[j  0 »o»  oryoSo* 

jiuaivi  oiot  anu  Titi  vQuens  apm}(« 


Id,  vi-  15- 

See  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  Andronicus  the  Rhodhaf,  u^pbtr- 
Chefe  paffages- 
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both  in  the  fame  treatife  or  fyftem,  yet  they 
deemed  the  latter  valuable  only  as  mfeans  td 
qualify  us  for  the  formei*,  and  infignificant* 
or  even  odious,  when  they  failed  to  anfwer 
this  end  ? 

“ We  may,  fays  Mr.  Hume*  “ by  per- 
ufiiig  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Arifto- 

“ tie’s'  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks 

» 

*''*  courage,  temperance,  rhagnificence,  mag- 
“ nanimity,  modefty,  prudence,  and  a man/y 
freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  juf- 
tice  and  friendChip  Trtiej  but  if  our 
learned  riietaphylician  had  extended  his  re- 
fearches  a little  beyond  the  titles  of  thofe 
chapters,  he  would  have  foutld,  that,  in  Ari- 
. ftotle’s  judgment,  “ Moral  virtue  is  a volun-» 
tary  difpofitiori  or  habit;  and  that  moral 
“ approbation  and  difapprobatiort  are  excit- 
ed  by  thofe  aftions  and  affedions  only 
which  are  in  our  own  powet,  that  is,  of 
which  the  firft  motion  arifcs  in  ourfelves, 
“ and  proceeds  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  -f*.” 

D d This 

♦ Hume’s  EfTays,  vol,  2.  p.  388. — The  manly  freedom 

docs  not  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  Mr, 

Hume  was  perhaps  mifled  by  the  etymology  : bnt  he  ought  toi 
have  known,  that  by  this  word  the  philofopher  denotes  thai 
virtue  which  confijis  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  wealth,  ■■  — wif* 
^ ^Yi^otTot  ftucoTn^*  See  Ethic*  ad  ^icbm*  lib*  cap*  I,  2* 

\ Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  iii.  1. — ii.  6*  Mag.  Mdr.  i.  <3. 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.  89^  99.  x88.  edit.  Cantab.  1679.' 
Stephanos,  in  voce 
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This  is  true  philofophy : it  is  accurate,  per- 
Ipicuous,  and  juft,  and  very  properly  deter* 
mines  tKe  degree  o'f  merit  of  our  intelledtual 
and  conftitutional  virtues.  A man  makes, 
jproficiency  in  knowledge  : — if  in  this  he  has 
aded  from  a delire  to  improve  his  nature,  and 
qualify  himfelf  for  moral  virtue,  that  delire, 
and  the  aflion  confequent  upon  it,  are  vir- 
tuous, laudable,  and  of  goo<^  defert.  Is  a 
man  poffelTed  of  great  genius  ? — this  inverts 
him  with  dignity  and  diftInAion,  and  quali- 
fies him  for  noble  undertakings  : but  this  of 
itfelf  is  no  moral  virtue ; becaufe  it  is  not  a 
difpolition  refulting  from  a fpontaneous  ef- 
fort. Is  his  conftitution  naturally  diljxjfed 
to  virtue  ? — he  ftill  has  it  in  his  power  to 
be  vitious,  and  therefore  his  virtue  is  truly 
meritorious  j though  not  fo  highly  as  that  of 
another  man  who,  in  fpite  of  outrageous  ap- 
petites>  and  tempting-  circumftances,  hath 
attained  an  equal  degree  of  moral  improve- 
ment. A man  conftitutlonally  brave,  gene- 
rous, or  grateful,  commands  our  admiration 
more  than  another,  who  ftruggles  to  over- 
come the  natural  bafenefs  of  his  temper. 
The  former  is  a fublimer  objedf,  and  may  be 
of  greater  fervice  to  fociety ; and  as  his  virtue 
«6  fecured  by  conftitution  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, we  repofe  in  it  without  fear  of  being 
difappointed.  Yet  perhaps  the  latter,  if  his 

merit 
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meric  -.veere  equally  .corifpMcuous,  woifld  - be 
found  equally  worthy  of  our  moraLapproba^ 
tion.  -‘Indeed,  if  Jiis  virtue  be  fo  hrefolute,  as 
to  leave : him  ;wavering  between  good  and 
evil,  he  is  not  intitled  to  praife : fuch  irrefo* 
lution  is  criminal,  beeaufe  he  may  and  ought 
to  correft  itj  we  can  not,  arid  we  ought 
riot  to  trull;- him,  'till- we  fee  a ftrong  prepof- 
feffiori  ellablilhed  in-  favour  of  virtuCi — How- 
ever, let  us  love  virtue  where-ever  we  findit: 
whether  the  immediate  gift  of- Heaven,  or 
the . eflfed:  of  human  indudry  co-operating 
with  divine  influence,  • it  always-  deferves  our 
«(leem  and -veneration; 

I V . ♦ 

;The  reader  may  now  fortri  art  edimate  df 
that -author’s -attention,  who  fays,  that  thd 
ancient  moralifts  madO  no  material  diftinc- 
don 'among  the  different  fpecies  of  men- 
•**  tal  endowments  and  defedls.”  If.  any  one 
• is  difpofed  to  thinks  that  I have  made  out 
my  point,  rather  by  inference  than  by  direfli 
proof;  I fubmit  to  his  conflderation  the  fol- 
lowing paflages,  which  are  too  plain  to  nped 
•a  commentary. 

Having  propofed  a general  diftribution  of 
.our  mental  powers;  (which  feems  to  amount 
to  this,  that  fome  of  them  fit  us  for  know= 
ledge,  and  others  for  a(5lion),  Ariftotle  pro-^^ 
cceds  in  this  manner.  According  to  this 
“•  diftribution, ' virtue  is  alfo  divided  in- 

“fd 
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to  intcllcdtoal  ind  rnorsl'.  Of  Ac  fornicr 
“ kind  are  wifdomi  intelligence,  and  pru- . 
“ dencej  of  the  latter,  temperance,  and 
“ frugal  liberality;  When  we  fpeak  of  mo-* 

“ rals,  we.  do  not  fay,  that  a man  is  wife  or 
“ intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  tempe- 
“ rate.  Yet  we  praife  a wife  man  in  rc- 
“ fpeft  of  his  difpofitions  [or  habits] ; for 
” laudable  difpofitions  are  what  we  esdl  vir- 
tues*.” 

“ The  virtues  of  the  foul,”  fays  Ciceto, 

“ and  of  its  principal  part  the  underftand- 
ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
“ two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  which 
**  nature  has  implanted,  and  which  are 
called  voluntary.  The  fecond  kind  are 
more  properly  called  virtues,  becaufe  they 
“ depend  on  the  will;  and  thefe,  as  objefts 
“ cf  approbation,  are  tranfcendently  fupe- 
“ rior.  Of  the  former  kind  are  docility, 
” memory,  and  all  the  virtues  diftinguifli- 
“ ed  by  the  general  name  of  genius,  or  ca- 
“ pacity  : perfons  poflelfed  of  Aem  are  cal- 

“ led 


^ a^trr)  koltu  rr,>  rtvrxt*  ys^ 

avruf  T«?  rcig  ftw,  xat  crvWw,  kjl» 

^ xtti  o'bt^^oovtnv,  nhixoti. 

yx^  Vifi  Ttf  a XtyofMf  oTi  cr^o^,  i?  avrsTc^,  aAA  oTi  x 

tlf  tro^oi  tv  i|»r,  Twr  rat? 

Ethic,  ad N'tf cm.  lih.  \.fuh,  JS», 
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led  ingenious.  The  latter  clafs  compre- 
**  hends  the  great  and  genuine  virtues^  which 
we  denominate  voluntary^  as  prudence* 
temperance,  fortitude,  juftice,  and  others 
^ of  the  fame  kind*/' 

. The  word  virtue  has  indeed  great  latitude 
of  fignification.  It  denotes  any  quality  of  a 
thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  a percipient 
being  ; it  denotes  that  quality,  or  perfection 
of  qualities,  by  which  a thing  is  fitted  to 
anfwer  its  end  ; fometimes  it  denotes  power 
or  agency  in  general ; and  fometimes  any 
habit  which  improves  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  firft  three  fenfes  we 
afcribe  virtue  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body, 
to  brutes,  and  inanimate  things  ; in  the  lift, 
to  our  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature. 
And  no  doubt  inftances  may  be  found  of 

am- 


♦ Animi  autem,  ctejus  animi  partis  quae  princeps  efV,  quae- 
que  mens  nominatur,  plures  funt  virtutes,  fed  duo  prima  gene- 
ra * unum  earum  quae  ingenerantur  fuapte  natura,  appellan- 
turque  non  voluntanae  : alterum  autem  earum,  quae  in  volun- 
-tate  pofitae,  magis  proprie  eo  nomine  appellari  folent  ; quarum 
eft  excellens  in  animorum  laude  praeftantia.  Prioris  generis  eft 
docilitas,  memoria ; qualia  fere  omnia  appellantur  uno  ingenii 
nomine  ; eafque  virtutes  qui  habent  ingeniofi  vocantur,  Alt«- 
rum  autem  genus  eft  magnarum  verarumque  virtutuvt,  quas 
appellamus  voluntarias,  ut  prudentiam,  temperantiam,  fortitu- 

dincm,  juftitiam,  et  reliquas  ejufdem  generis. Virtutes  vo- 

iuntariae  proprie  virtutes  appellantur,  niultunaque  cxccllunt, 

tx. 

Cktrt  Dt  FiaiiuSf  UK  5.  (ff.  13.  (k  eJilione  Davifi.  % 
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ambiguity  and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the 
beft  moralifts,  from  improper  ufe  of  this 
word.  Yet  I believe  this  attempt  of  Mr, 
Hume’s  is  tlie  firft  that  has  been  made  t'6 
prove,  that  among  thefe  very  different  forts 
of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 
Our  author  feems  indeed  to  have  a-  lingular 
averlion  to  that  kind  of  curiofity,  which, 
not  fatisfied  with  knowing  the  nanaes,  is 
induftrious  to  difcover  the  natures  of  things, 
"When  he  finds  two  or  three  difierent  things 
called  by  the  fame  pamc,  he  will  rather 
write  fifty  pages  of  metaphyfic  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  fame,  than  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  fo  as  to  fee  what 
they  really  are*.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  a 
man  of  fcience  Ihould  ever  have  taken  it 
in  his  head,  that  the  charaderiftic  of  a 
genus  is  a fufficient  defcription  of  a fpecies  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that,  be- 
came perception  and  felf-motion  belong  to 
animal  life  in  general,  it  is  therefore  a fuffi- 
cient definition  of  man,  to  call  him  a felf- 
moving  and  percipient  creature ; from  which 
profound  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that 
plan  is  a beaft,  and  that  a heaft  is  a man. 

By 

• See  another  remarkable  ioftaoce,  Pert  *,  chap.  a.  lift. 
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By  fuch  reafoning  as  Mr.  Hume  has^ 
ufed  on  the  prefen t occafipn,  it  would  bo 
cafy  to  prove  any  doflrine.  The  method  is 
this:— and  I hope  thofe  who.  may  hereafter 
chufe  to  aftonilh  the  world  with  a fyftem  of 
metaphyfical  paradoxes,  will  do  me  the  ho- . 
nour  and  the  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
was  the  firjft  who  unfolded  the  whole  art  and 
myftery  of  that  branch  of  manufacture  with-^ 
in  the  compafs  of  one  ftiort  recipe  : — Take 
a word  (an  abftradl  term  is  the  moft  conve- 
nient) which  admits  of  more  than  one  fig- 
niheation ; and,  by  the  help  of  a predicate 
and  copula,  form  a propofition,  fuitable  to 
your  fyftem,  or  to  your  humour,  or  to  any 
other  thing  your  pleafe,  except  truth.  When 
laying  down  your  premifes,  you  are  to  ufe 
the  name  of  the  quality  or  fubjeCt^  in  one 
fcnfe ; and,  when  inferring  your  concliifior\, 
in  another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a few  equi- 
vocal fiiCls,  very  /lightly  examined,  (the  more 
/lightly  the  better),  as  a further  proof  of  the 
faid  conclufion;  and  to  fliut  up  all  with 
citing  fome  ancient  authorities,  either  real 
or  fictitious,  as  may  beft  fuit  your  purpofe^ 
A few  occafional  ftriClures  on  religion  as  an 
unphilofophical  thing,  and  a fneer  at  the 
Duty  of  Man  or  any  other  good 

book. 


• See  Humt*s  Elliiys,  vol.  2.  p.  3S8.  cHit,  1767. 
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book,  will  give  your  diflertation  what  many 
are  pleafed  to  call  a liberal  turn ; and  will 
go  near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  are 
a*  candid  philofopher,  a manly  free-thinker, 
and  a very  fine  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls 
this  a verbal  difpute,  and  fometimes  conde- 
fcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  almojiy  or  fome 
fuch  evafive  word.  His  docftrine  obvioufly 
tends  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
duty,  and  to  make  us  confider  ourlelves  as 
mere  machines,  adted  upon  by  external  and 
irrelifiibie  impulfe,  and  not  ‘more  account- 
able for  moral  blemifhes,  than  for  igno- 
rance, want  of  underftanding,  poverty,  de- 
formity, and  difeafe.  If  the  reader  think  as 
ferioufly  of  the  controverfy  as  I do,  he  will 
pardon  the  length  of  this  digreffion. 

I hope  it  now  appears,  that  there  is  a kind 
of  metaphyfic,  which,  whatever  refpe(flable 
names  it  may  have  affumed,  deferyes  con- 
tempt or  cenfure  from  every  lover  of  truth. 
If  it  be  detrimental  to  fcience,  it  is  equally 
fo  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Whenever  one  en- 
ters on  buGnefs,  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  muft 
be  laid  afidc,  otherwife  it  will  render  him 
ridiculous,  perhaps  deteftable.  Sure  it  will 
pot  be  faid,  that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit 
is  needfary  to  form  a man  for  ftations  of 
high  importance.  For  thefe,  a turn  to  me^ 

‘ taphyfic 
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taphyfic  would  be  as  efFeiflual  a difqualifica- 
tion  as  want  of  underftanding.  The  meta- 
phyfician  is  cold,  wavering,  diftniftful,  and 
perpetually  ruminates  on  words,  diftinftions, 
arguments,  and  fyftems.  He  attends  to  the 
events  of  life  with  a view  chiefly  to  the  fy- 
ftem  that  happens  for  the.  time  to  predomi-' 
nate  in  his  imagination,  and  to  which  he  is 
anxious  to  reconcile  every  appearance.  His 
pbfervation  is  therefore  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate, becaufe  he  contemplates  nature  through 
the  medium  of  his  favourite  theory,  which 
is  always  falfe  j fo  that  ‘experience,  which 
enlarges,  afeertains,  and  methodifes,  the 
knowledge  of  otlier  men,  ferves  only  to 
heighten  the  natural  darknefs  and  confu- 
fion  of  his.  His  literary  ftudies  are  con- 
dvifted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  produce 
the  fame  effefls. — -Whereas,  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  great  aifairs,  truth  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,  conftancy  of  mind,  intuitive 
fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  apprehending 
the  prefent  and  anticipating  the  future,  are 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  and  unfcttle  the  mind,  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  to  fix  the  attention  on  minute 
and  trifling  objedls,  and  withdraw  it  from 
thofe  enlarged  profpeiSs  of  nature  and  man- 
kind, in  which  true  genius  loves  to  expa- 
tiate } whatever  has  this  tendency,  and 

fureiy 
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furely  metaphyfic  has  it,  is  the  bane  of  ge- 
nius, and  of  every  thing  that,  is  great  in  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  theorift  wilh 
be  oftener  the  objeft  of  ridicule  than  of  de- 
teftation.  Yet  even  here,  the  man  is  to  be 
pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens 
to  be  connected  with  a ftanch  metaphyfician. 
Doubts,  dilputes,  and  conjedlures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.  If  his  aflbciate  form 
a fyflem  of  adion  or  inadion,  of  doubt  or 
confidence,  he  will  ftick  by  it,  however  ab- 
furd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argument 
unanfwered  to  urge  in  defence  of  it.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  condud  of  others,  he  will 
rejed  obvious  caufes,  and  fet  himfelf  to  ex- 
plore fuch  as  are  more  remote  and  refined. 
Making  no  proper  allowance  for  the  endlefs 
variety  of  human  charader,  he  will  fuppofe 
all  men  influenced,  like  himfelf,  by  fyftem 
and  verbal  argument : certain  caufes,  in  his 
judgment,  muft  of  needfity  produce  certain 
effeds ; for  he  has  twenty  rc^ons  ready  to 
offer,  by  which  it  is  demonilrable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  : and  it  is  well,  if  experience  at 
laft  convince  him,  tliat  tliere  was  a fmall  ver- 
bal ambiguity  in  his  principles,  and  that  his 
views  of  mankind  were  not  quite  fo  extenfive 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  a word,  un- 
lefs  he  be  very  good-natured,  and  of  a paf- 

live 
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five  difpofitibn,.  his  refinements  will  do  more 
harm  than  even  the  ftifF  ftupidity  of  an  idiot. 

If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he 
will  never  be  at  a lofs  for  an  cvafion  j which, 
if  it  Ihould  not  fatisfy  his  alTogiate,  will  per- 
plex and  plague  him  moft.  effedually.  I 
need  not  enlarge  j 'the  reader  may  conceive 
the  reft.  To  aid  his  fancy,  he  will  find  fome 
traits  of  this  charafter,  in  one  of  its  moft 
amufing  and  leaft  difagreeable  forms,  deline- 
ated with  a mafterly  pencil  in  the  perfon  of 
Walter  Shandy,  Efquire. 

It  is  aftoni  filing  to  confider,  how  little 
piankind  value  the  good  within  their  reach, 
and  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  nature 
has  placed  beyond  it ; how  blindly  they 
pver-rate  what  they  have  no  experience  of, 
and  how  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do 
not  underftand.  This  verbal  metaphyfic  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  fcience,  and 
verbal  metaphyficians  have  been  reputed  phi- 
Jofophers,  and  men  of  genius.  Doubtlefs  a 
man  of  genius  may,  by  the  fafiiion  of  the 
times,  be  feduced  into  thefe  ftudies : but 
that  particular  caft  of  mind  which  fits  a 
man  tor  them,,  and  recorhmends  them  to  his 
choice,  is  not  genius,  but  a minute  an>i  ' 
feeble  underftanding  j capable  indeed  of  be- 
ing made,  by  long  pradicc,  expert  in  tht; 
management  of  words ; but  which  never 

did. 
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did,  and  never,  will,'  qualify  any  man  for 
the  difcovery  or  illuftration  of.  fentiment. 
For  what  is  genius  ? What,  but  foUnd  judg- 
ment, fenfibility  of  heart,  and  a talent  for 
f accurate  and  extcnfive  obfervation  ? And 
will  found  judgment  prepare  a man  for  be- 
ing impofed  on  by  words  ? will  fenfibility 
of  heart  render  him  infenfible.  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  inattentive  to  thofe  of  other 
men  ? will  a talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive 
obfervation,  make  him  ignorant  of  the  real 
phenomena  of  nature,  and,  confcquently,  in- 
capable of  detefting  what  is  falfe  or  equivo- 
cal in  the  reprefentation  of  fads  ? And  yet, 
when  fads  are  fairly  and  fully  reprefen  ted; 
w^hen  human  fentiments  are  ftrongly  felt,  and 
perfpicuoufly  defcribed ; and  when  the  mean- 
^ ing  of  words  is  afcertained,  and  the  fame  word 

I has  always  the  lame  idea  annexed  to  it, 

I there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful, 
in  which  the  fize  of  fome  members  is  above, 
and  that  of  others  below,  their  due  propor- 
tion : every  part  mull:  have  its  proper  fize  and 
ftrength,  otherwife  the  refill t of  the  whole 
will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs.  Neither  is 
real  genius  conflftent  with  a difproportionate 
flrength  of  the  reafoning  powers  above  thofe 
of  tafie  and  imagination.  Thofe  minds  in 
• whom  4II  the  faculties  are  united  in  their  due 

pro- 
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proportion,  "^are/ar  fuperior  to  the  puerilities 
of  metaphyfical  fcepticifm.  They  truft  to 
their  own  feelings,  which  are  ftrong  and  de- 
cilive,  and  leave  no  room  for  hefitation,  or 
doubts  about  their  authenticity.  They  fee 
through  moral  fubjecfls  at  one  glance ; and 
what  they  fay,  carries  both , the  heart  and  the 
underftanding  along  with  it.  When  one  has 
long  drudged  in  the  dull  and  unprofitable 
pages  of  metaphyfic,  how  pleafing  the  trah- 
lition  to  a moral  writer  of  true  genius!  Would 
you  know  what  that  genius  is,  and  where  it 
may  be  found  ? Go  to  Shakefpeare,  to  Bacon, 
to  Johnfon,  to  Montefquieu,  to  Rouffeau* ; 

and 

* A*  feveral  peribns,  highly  rcfpedlabie  both  For  their  talents 
abd  principles^  have  defired  to  know  my  reafons  for  joining 
Roulleau’s  name  to  thofe  of  Bacon,  Shakefpeare,  Johnfon,  and 
Montefquieu,  I beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing my  fentiments  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  author. 

It  if  becaufe  I confider  Roulleau  as  a ingral  writer  of  true 
genius,  that  I mention  his  name  in  this  place.  Senlibility  of 
heart ; a talent  for  extendve  and  accurate  obfervation ; live- 
llnels  and  ardor  of  fancy;  and  a ftyle,  copious,  nervous,  and 
elegant,  beyond  that  of  any  other  French  writer, — are  his  dif- 
tinguilhing  characfleriAicks.  In  argument  he  is  not  always 
equally  fuccef^ful,  for  he  often  miAakes  declamation  for  proof, 
and  hypothefis  for  fa(A;  but  his  eloquence,  when  addre/Icd  to 
the  heart,  over-powers  with  force  irrefiftablc.  A greater  num- 
ber of  important  fa<As  relating  to  the  human  mind  are  record- 
ed in  his  works  than  in  all  the  books  of  all  the  fceptical  pid  - 
lofophers  ancient  and  modern.  And  he  appears  in  general  (to 
be  a friend  t6  rirtue,  to  mankind,  to  natural  religion,  and 
hm^times  to  Chri/Uanity. 
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and  when  you  have‘ftudied  them,  teturn,  -if 
you  can,  to  Hume,  and  HaBBES,  and  Male- 

•BKA  NCH  E, 

Yet  none  ct-en  of  Ws  beft  works  arci  wee- from  abforditv. 

W 

His  realonings,  on  the  effcds  of  the  fcicnces,  and  on.  the  origin 
and  progicfs  of  human  focicty,  arc  ‘difFufe,  inaccurate,  anj 
oftcaweak  ; much  - perverted  -by  theories  of  hi$. own,  ^ woit 
as  by  too  implicit  an  admittance  of  the  vague  aflbrtions  of  tra- 
vellers, and  ofxhe  fyftcms  and  doftrines  of  fome  favourite 
French  philofophers  : and  he  fecms,  in  thele, -and  frequently, 
too  iri  his  other  writings,  to  confider  animal  plcufure  and  hoi 
Ulily  accompliflimcnts  as  the  happlnefs  and  perle^ion  of  man. 
His  plan  of  education,  though  admirable  in  many  parts,  is  in 
fbine  injudicious  and  dangerous,  and  impratflicable  as  a whole, 
‘The  chJira^ter  of  Julia’s  Lover  is  drawn  with  a maflcrly  hand 
'indeed,  and  well  conduvfted  throughout  { but  die  lady  has  two 
‘ chara<5lets,  and  thnfc  incompatible the  wife  of  Wolmar 
is  quite  a different  perfon  from  the  miflrefs  of  Sc.  Premc, 
Wolmar  hin)feir  is  an  impoffible  character;  deflitute  of prin- 
ciple,.  yet  of  rigid  virtue  j deQitute  of  feeliiig,  yet  capable  of 
' teiuICrhefs  and  attac'hment ; dchcate  in  his  notions  of  honour, 

■ yet  not  rifliamed  to  marry  a woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  to 
all  intents  and  purpofcs  devoted  to  another. 

Some  of  this  autlior’s  remarks  on  the  fpirit  of  Chriftlanity^ 
and  on  the  charader  of  its  Divine  Founder,  arc  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  tranfccndently  fo,  and  J believe  no  Chriftian  ever 
read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  warmed,  and  his  faith 
confirmed.  But  what  he  fays,-*-of  the  ahfurditics  which  he  fan- 
cies to  be  contained’ in  the  facred  hiftory, — of  the  impropriety 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles,~of  tlie  analogy  between  thofc  of 
• jefus  Chrift  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers, ~of  the  infignificancy 
and  impertinence  of  prayer, — of  the  fufficicncy  of  human  rca- 
(bn  for  dilcovering  a complete  and  comfortable  fcheme  of  na- 
tural religion, — of  the  difeouraging  nature  of  the  terms  of  fal^ 
% ition  offered  in  the  C^ofpel, — of  the  mcafurc  of  evidence  that 
OLght  to  atco.mpany  divine  revelation  (which,  as  he  dates  it, 
Wt  uld  be  incompatible  with  man’s  free  agency  and  moral  pro- 
bation)— what  he  fays  of  thefc,  and  of  fevcral  other  theologi- 
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BRAN  CHE,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza. 
If,  while  yon  learned  wifdom  from  the  for- 
mer, 

cal  points  of  great  importance^  betrays  a degree  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  of  which,  as  a philofopher,  as  a (cholar,  and  a's 
a man,  he  fhould  have  been  utterly  afhamed.  He  appears  to 
l>e  diflrelled  with  his  doubts ; and  yet,  without  having  ever 
examined  whetlier  they  be  well  or  ill-founded,  (cruples  not 
to  exert  all  his  eloquence  on  purpole  to  infule  them  into  others : 
a condud,  which  I mud  ever  condemn  as  illiberal,  uojufi,  and 
cruel.  Had  RoulTeau  (ludted  the  fcripture,  and  the  writings  of 
rational  divines,  with  as  much  care,  as  he  Teems  to  have  em- 
ployed in  reading  the  books,  and  liftening  to  the  converfatloQ 
of  French  infidels,  and  in  attending  to  the  unchriftian  pra^ices 
and  doArines  warranted  by  ibme  ecdehaAical  eAabl'fhments  ; 
'1  may  venture  to  alTure  him,  that  his  mind  would  have  been 
much  more  at  eafe,  his  works  much  more  valuable,  and  hit 
memory  much  dearer  to  all  good  men. 

Rouffeau  is,  in  my  opinion,  a great  philofophical  genius,  bdt 
wild,  irregular,  and  often  felfcontradiftcry  ; difpoied,  from 
the  fafhion  of  the  times,  and  from  his  defirc  of  being  reputed 
a bold  fj^aker  and  freethinker,  to  adopt  the  doftrincs  of  in- 
fidelity ; but  of  a heart  too  tender,  and  an  imagination  too 
Kvely,  to  permit  him  to  become  a thorough -paced  infidel. 
Had  he  lived  in  an  age  Ids  addifted  to  hypothefis,  he  might 
have  diftinguHhed  himfelf  as  a moral  philofopher  of  the  firft 
rank.  What  pity,  that  a proper  fenfe  of  his  fuperiority  to 
his  cotemporaries  upon  the  continent  could  not  preferve  him 
-from  the  contagion  of  their  example  ! For,  though  now  it  is 
the  fafliion  for  every  French  declaimer  to  talk  of  Bacon  and 
Newton^  I queftion,  whether  in  any  agefince  the  days  of  So- 
crates the  building  of  fanciful  theories  was  fo  epidemical  as  in 
the  prefent.  If  the  men  of  learning  formerly  employed  tlieir 
ingenuity  in  defending  the  theories  of  that  philofopher  by  whofe 
mme  they  were  ambitious  to  be  diflinguifhed  ; they  are  now 
‘ no  lefs  induftrious  in  devifing  and  vindicating,  each  man  a 
thsory  of  his  own. 
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mer,  your  heart  exulted  within  you>  and  re- 
joiced to  contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuc* 
cefsful  efforts  of  human  intelledl;  perhaps 
it  may  now  be  of  ufe,  as  a lefTon'of  humili- 
ty, tb  have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for  a 
while,  to  behold  the  pidlure  of  a foul  wan- 
dering from  thought  to  thought,  without 
knowing  where  to  fix  ; and  from  a total  want 
of  feeling,  or  a total  ignorance  of  what  it 
feels,  miftaking  names  for  things,  verbal  di- 
fUnd'ions  and  analogies  for  real  difference 
and  fimilitude,  and  the  obfcure  infinuations 
of  a bewildered  underftanding,  puzzled  with 
Words,  and  perverted  with  theory,  for  the 
fentiments  of  nature,  and  the  didlates  of  rea- 
fon.  A-  metaphyfician,  exploring  the  re- 
ceffes  of  the  human  heart,  has  juft  fuch  a 
chance  for  finding  the  truth,  as  a man  with 

- microfcopic 


To  conclude  : ttie  writings  of  this  author,  \Vith  all  their 
imperFe^lions,  may  be  read  by  the  pbilnfopher  with  advantage, 
as  they  often  diredt  to  the  right  ohfervation  and  iaterpretatiod 
of  nature  ; and  by  the  Chriftian  witliout  dttrimcnt,  as  the  ca- 
vils they  contain  againft  religion  are  too  flight  and  too  para- 
doxical to  weaken  the  faith  of  any  one  who  is  tolerably  in- 
ftru«fled  in  the  principles  and  evidence  of  Chiiflianity.  To 
the  man  of  tafte  they  can  never  fail  to  recommend  themfelvcs^ 
by  the  irrefiflible  charms  of  the  compofltion. 

The  improprieties  in  Roufleau’s  late  conduct  appear  to  me 
to  have  arifen  rather  from  bodily  infirmity  than  from  moral 
depravation,  and  conlequcntly  to  render  him  an  o!  jed  of  for^ 
bcarance  and  pity  rather  than  of  perfecution  or  ridicule. 
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microfcopic  eyes  would  have  for  finding  the 
road.  The  latter  might  amufe  himfelf  with 
contemplating  the  various  mineral  ftrata  that 
are  dilFufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a needle’s 
point;  but  of  the  face  of  nature  he  could 
make  nothing:  he  would  ftart  back  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the 
mountainous  grains  of  fand  that  lie  before 
him ; but  the  real  gulf  or  mountain  he  could 
not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyftems  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  truth  by  this  allufion  ? 
Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  fyftems  I 
ftiall  find  fuch  a defcription  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  would  enable  me  to  know  what  it  is. 
A great  and  excellent  author  obferves,  that 
if  all  human  things  were  to  perifti  except  the 
works  of  Shakefpeare,  it  might  ftill  be  known 
from  them  what  fort  of  creature  man  was  * : 
— A fentiment  nobly  imagined,  and  as  juft 
as  it  is  fublime  ! Can  the  fame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
phyfical treatifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ? If  an  inhabitant  of  an~ 
other  planet  were  to  read  The  T'reatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  what  notions  of  human  nature 

could  he  gather  from  it  ?— That  man  muft 

E e believe 


♦ |«ord  Lyttelton*^  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
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believe  one  thing  by  inftinft,  and*  muft  alfb 
believe  the  contrary  by  reafon  : — That  the 
unrverfe  is  nothing  but  a*  heap  of  perceptions 
unperceived  by  any  fubftance : That  this 

univerfe,  for  any  thing  man  knows  to  the 
contrary,  might  have-  made  itfelf,  that  is, 
exifted  before  it  exifted ; as  we  have  no  rea-' 
fon  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  any 
xaufe,  notwithftanding  it  may  have  had  a 
beginning : — That  though  a man  could 
bring  himfelf  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe proceeds  from  fome  caufe,  yet  it  would 
be  unreafonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  the 
nniverfe  itfelf  proceeds  from  a caufe  That 
the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this  moment 
it  was  the  laft  ^ that  we  know  not  what  it  is ; . 
that  it  is  not  one  but  many  things  ; and  that 
it  is  nothing  at  alb; — and  yet,  that'  in  this 
foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  caufes  that  ope- 
rate throughout  the  fenfible  creation  ; — and 
yet,  that  in  this  foul  there  is  neither  power 
nor  agency,  nor  any  idea  of  either  : — That 
if  thieves,  clieats,  and  cut-throats,  deferve  to 
be  hanged,  cripples,  idiots,  and  difeafed  per- 
fons,  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  live ; be- 
ctiufe  the  impcrfefHons  of  the  latter,  and  the 
faults  of  the  former,  are  on  the  very  fame 
footing,  both  being  difapproved  by  thofe  who 

contemplate 
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contemplate  them  : — ^That  the  perfection  of 
human  knowledge  is  to  doubt : — That  man 
ought  to  believe  nothing,  and  yet  that,  man’s 
belief  ought  to  be  influenced  ^d  determined 
by  certain  principles  : — That  we  ought  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts  them- 
felves ; and  therefore  the  utmoft  that  philo^ 
fophy  can  do,  is  to  give  a doubtful  folution 
of  doubtful  doubts*  : — That  nature  conti- 
nually impofcs  on  us,  and  continually  coun-^ 
teraCls  herfelf,  by  giving  us  fagacity  to  deteCt 
the  impofture That  we  are  neceflTarily  and 
unavoidably  determined  to  aCt  and  think  in 
certain  cafes  after  a.  certain  manner,  but  that 
we  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable 
neceflity ; and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  fo  ; 
— That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions, 
and  volitions,  is  a mere  paflive  machine,  and 
has  no  feparate  exiftence  of  his  own,  being 
entirely  made  up  of  other  things,  of  the  exif- 
tence of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  5 and  yet,  that  the  nature  of  all  things 
depends  fo  much  upon  mTan,  that  two  and 
two  could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  pro- 
duce 


• Strange  as  this  exprcflion  may  feem,  it  is  not  without  a 
precedent.  The  fourth  fedtion  of  Mr.  Home’s  Effays  on  the 
Human  Under flanding  is  called.  Sceptical  doubts  concerning 
the  operatjons  of  the  underftanding ; and  the  fifth  fedlion  bears 
this  title,  Sceptical  folution  of  thefe  doubts. 
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duce  heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without  an  ex- 
prefs  adt  of  the  human  underftanding  :-”-That 
none  of  our  adlions  are  in  our  power  j that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  adtions  j 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  thought  j and  that  body  does 
not  exift  : — That  the  univerfe  exifts  in  the 
mind ; and  that  the  mind  does  not  exift  j — 
That  the  human  underftanding,  adting  alone, 
does  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and  prove  by  ar- 
gument, that  by  argument  nothing  can  be 
proved Thefe  are  a few  of  the  many  fub- 
lime  myfteries  brought  to  light  by  this  great 
philofopher.  But  thefe,  however  they  may 
illuminate  our  terreftrial  literati,  would  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  planetary  ftranger, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyfician 
knew  nothing  of  his  fubjedf.  - 

What  a ftrange  detail ! does  not  the  read- 
er exclaim  ? Can  it  be,  that  any  man  fhould 
ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  imagine  that 
he  could  bring  others  to  think,  fo  abfurdly  1 
What  a tafte,  what  a heart  muft  he  polfefs, 
whofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprefen  t nature  as  a 
chaos,  and  man  as  a monfter  j to  fearch  for 
deformity  and  confufion,  where  others  re- 
joice in  the  perception  of  order  and  beauty  j 
and  to  feek  to  imbitfer  the  happieft  moments 

of 
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of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  employ  in 
contemplating  the  works  of.  creation,  and 
adoring  their  Author,  by  this  fuggeftion, 
equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that  the  moral 
as  well  as  material  world,  is  nothing  but. 
darknefs,  didbnance,  and  perplexity  ! 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
“ Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

**  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worfe 
“ Than  fables  yet  hath  feign’d,  or  fear  conceiv’d  I 

Were  this  fyfteni  a true  one,  we  Ihould  be 
little  obliged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic ; for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a greater 
misfortune  than  fuch  a call  of  underftanding 
as  would  make  us  believe  it.  But  founded,  as 
it  is,  in  words  mifunderftood,  and  fafts  mif- 
reprefented;— fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fophif- 
try  fo  egregious,  and  often  fo  puerile,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  the  author 
himfelf  Ihould  be  impofed  upon  by  it; — 
— furely  he  who  attempts  to  obtrude  it  on  the 
weak  and  unwary,  muft  have  fomething  in 
his  dlfpofition,  which,  to  a man  of  a good 
heart,  or  good  tafte,  can  never  be  the  objedl 
of  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fc^pticifm,  as 
it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiricus, 

and  other  ancients^  vvsis  to  obtain  indiflurb^ 

ance^ 
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ance.  I know  not  whether  this  be  the  end 
our  modern  fceptics  have  in  view  ; if  it  is, 
the  means  they  employ  for  attaining  it  are 
ftrangely  prepofterous.  If  the  profpedl  of 
nature  exhibited  in  their  fyftems  produce 
tranquillity  or  indifturbance,  how  dreadful 
mud  that  tranquillity  be ! It  is  like  that  of  a 
^ man,  turned  adrift  amidft  a dark  and  tern- 
peftuous  ocean,  in  a crazy  IkifF,  with  neither 
rudder  nor  compafs,  who,  exhaufted  by  the 
agitations  of  defpair  and  diftradtion,  lofes  at 
laft  all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  to- 
tally dupid.  In  faid,  the  only  thing,  that 
can  enable  fceptics  to  endure  exidence,  is  in- 
fenfibility.  And  how  far  that  is  confident 
•with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  pading  for  men 
of  tade. 

It  is  remarked  by  a yery  ingenious  and 
amiable  writer,  that  “ many  philofophers 
“ have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tade  and 
“ fentiment  This,  if  I midake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  : and  it  holds 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views 
and  expedations  of  the  infidel  and  fceptic  arc 

fo 

• Dr.  Cregorj’j  Couiparatire  View,  p.  *ol.  feurth  edi- 
tfon. 
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fo  full  of  horror,  that  to  a man  of  tafte,  that 
is,  of  fenfibility  and  imagination,  they  are 
infupportablek  On  the  other  hand,  what 
true  religion  and  true  philofophy  diftate  of 
God,  and  providence,  and  man,  is  fo  charm- 
ing, fo  confonant  with  all  the  finer  and 
nobler  feelings  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  of  tafte  who  hears  of  it  muft  wifti  it  to 
be  true  : and  I never  yet  heard  of  one  perfon 
of  candour,  who  wifhed  to  find  the  evidence 
of  the  gofpel  fatisfadlory,  and  did  not  find  it 
fb.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard  hearts  can 
bear  the  thought  of  endlefs  confufion,  of  vir- 
tue depreffed  and  vice  triumphant,  of  an  uni- 
verfc  peopled  with  fiends  and  furies,  of  crea- 
tion annihilated,  and  chaos  reftored  to  re- 
main a feene  of  darknefs  and  folitude  for  ever 
and  for  ever  : but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  bene- 
volent and  tender-hearted.  Their  notions 
are  regulated  by  another  ftandard  j their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  furrows,  are 
quite  of  a different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powers  of  tafte 
are  more  congenial  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ; and  he  who  is  deftitute  of  the  latter 
will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  deferibe  of 
judge  of  the  former,  as  a man  wanting  the 
fenfe  of  fmell  is  to  decide  concerning  reliftiesi 
Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  **  a little 
learning  is  a dangerous  thing.*'  If  we  are 
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but  a little  acquainted  with  one  part  of  a com- 
plicated fyllcm,  how  is  it  pollible  for  us  to 
judge  aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  or  the  fitnefs  of  that  part ! And  a 
little  knowledge  of  one  fmall  part  of  the 
'mental  fyftem,  is. all  that  any  man  can  be  al- 
lowed to  have,  who  is  defertive  in  imagina- 
tion, fenfibility,  and  the  other  powers  of  tafte. 
Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  temerity, 
I fliould  not  be  furprized  to  find  fuch  men 
moft  forward  to  attempt  reducing  the  philo- 
lophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem:  and,  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  I ftiould  not  wonder  that 
they  fell  into  the  moft  important  miftakes* 
Like  a (hort-fighted  landfcape  painter,  they 
might  poflibly  delineate  fome  of  the  largeft 
and  rougheft  figures  with  tolerable  exadlnefs  : 
but  of  the  minuter  objedls,  fome  would 
wholly  efcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear 
blotted  and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had 
beftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philofophy  is  as  cor- 
rupt a body  of  fcience  as  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the 
moft  confiderable  of  its  adherents  and  pro- 
moters were  more  eminent  for  fubtlety  of 
reafon,  than  for  fenfibility  of  tafte.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  Male- 
BRANCHE,  of  whom  Mr.  D’Alembert  fays, 

that 
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that  he  could  not  read  the  moft  fliblime 
verfcs  without  wcarinefs  and  dilguft  This 
was  alfo  the  cafe  with  another  author,  to 
whom  our  later  fceptics  are  more  obliged 
than  they  feem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I 
mean  Mr.  Hobbes;  whofe  tranflation  of 
Homer  bears  juft  fuch  a refemblance  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfley,  as  a putrefying  carcafe 
bears  to  a beautiful  and  vigorous  human  bo- 
dy. Of  the  tafte  of  our  later  fceptics,  I leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  his  own  obfervation. 

The  philofophy  of  the  niind,  if  fuch  as 
it  ought  to  be,  would  certainly  intereft  us 
more  than  any  other  fcicnce.  Are  the  Icepti- 
cal  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft  interefting  ? Do 
they  bring  convidHon  to  the  judgment,  or  de- 
light to  the  fancy  ? Do  they  cither  reach  the 
heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ? Do  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelves,  or 
better  prepared  for  the  bufinefs  of  life  ? Do 
they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  foul, 
divert  its  attention  from  every  thing  that  can 
enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a difrelilh  for 
itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  elfe,  and  difqua- 
lify  it  alike  for  aifUon,  and  for  ufeful  know- 
ledge ? 

Other  caufes  might  be  afligned  for  the  pre- 
fent  degeneracy  of  the  moral  Iciences.  I 

ihall 
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lhall  mention  one,  which  I the  rather  chufe 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infift  upon,  becaufe  it 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Des  Car- 
tes and  Maeebranche  introduced  the  fa- 
fliipn,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  ne- 
gledting  the  ancients  in  all  their  philofophi^ 
cal  inquiries.  We  feem  to  think,  becaufe 
we  are  confeffedly  fuperior  in  fome  fciences, 
that  we  mufl  be  fo  in  all.  But  that  this  is 
a rafh  judgment,  may  eafily  be  made  appear, 
even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  human  genius 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long  expe- 
rience, or  profound  inveftigation,  are  the 
means  of  advancing  a fcience,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  exped,  that  the  improvements  of 
that  fcience  will  increafe  with  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  fome  parts, 
of  mathematical  learning,  the  moderns  are 
far  fuperior  to  the  ancients.  But  the  fcience 
of  human  nature,  being  attainable  rather  by 
^ intuition  than  by  deep  reafoning  or  nice  ex- 
’ periment,  muft  depend  for  its  cultivation 
! upon  other  caufes.  Different  ages  and  na- 
tions have  different  cuftoms.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fafliioh  to  be  referved  and  affedled,  at 
other  times  to  be  fimple  and  fincere  : fome- 
tirnes,  therefore,  it  will  be  eafy,  and  at  other 
times  difficult,  to  gain  a competent  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  human  nature  by  obfervation.  In 
the  old  romances,  we  feek  for  human  nature 
in  vain  j the  manners  are  all  afFefted  j pru- 
dery is  the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only  orna- 
ment, of  the  woman;  and  a fantaftical  ho- 
nour of  the  men:  but  the  writers  adapted 
themfelves  to  the  prevailing  tafte,  and  paint- 
ed the  manners  as  they  faw  them.  In  our 
own  country,  we  have  feen  various  modes  of 
affectation,  fucceffively  prevail  within  a few 
years.  To  fay  nothing  of  prefent  times; 
every  body  knows,  how  much  pedantry,  li- 
bertinifm,  and  falfe  wit,  contributed  to  dif- 
guife  human  nature  in  the  laft  century.  And 
I apprehend,  that  in  all  monarchies  one  mode 
or  other  of  artificial  manners  muft  always 
prevail ; to  the  formation  of  which  the  cha- 
racter of  princes,  the  tafte  of  the  times,  and 
a variety  of  other  caufes  will  co-operate. 

Montefquieu’s  opinion,  that  the  courts  of 
•monarchs  muft  always  of  neceftity  be  corrupt, 
1 cannot  fubferibe  to,  I think,  that  virtue  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  the  principle  of  aClion, 
even  in  the  higheft  offices  of  monarchy : my 
meaning  is,  that,  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, human  manners,  muft  generally  devi- 
ate, more  or  lefs,  from  the  fimplicity  of  na^ 
ture,  and  that,  confequently,  human  fenti- 
ments  muft  be  of  more  difficult  inveftigation 
than  under  fome  other  forms.  In  Courts,  it 
feems  requifite,  for  the  fake  of  that  order 

which 
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which  is  eflential  to  dignity,  to  eftablifh  cer-- 
tain  punctilios  in  drefs,  language,  and  gefture 
there  too^  the  moft  inviolable  fecrecy  is  expe* 
dient;  and  there,  where  men  are  always  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  fuperiors,  and  for  the  moft 
part  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  or  in- 
tereft,  a Ihioothnefs  of  behaviour  will  natu-* 
rally  take  place,  which,  among  perfons  of  or- 
dinary talents,  and  ordinary  virtue,  muft  on 
many  occations  degenerate  into  hypocrify. 
The  cuftoms  of  the  court  are  always  imitated 
by  the  higher  ranks  ; the  middle  ranks  follow 
the  higher  ; and  the  people  come  after  as  faft 
as  they  can.  It  is  however,  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned clafs,  where  nature  appears  with  the 
lead:  difguife:  but,  unhappily  for  moral  fci- 
ence,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  objeCts  of  curio- 
fity,  either  to  our  philofophers,  or  hiftorians. 

The  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  in  diftin- 
guifhing  human  fentiments,  will,  I prefume, 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  monarchy 
partakes  more  or  lefs  of  dcmocratical  princi- 
ples.—There  is,  indeed,  one  fct  of  fentiments, 
which  monarchy  and  modern  manners  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  difclofing,  I mean  tho/c 
that  relate  to  gallantry ; but  whether  thefe 
tend  to  make  human  nature  more  or  lefs 
known,  might  perhaps  bear  a queflion. 

Modern  hiftory  ought,  on  many  accounts, 
to  interefl;  us  more  than  the  antierit.  It  dc- 
fcribes  manners  tliat  are  familiar  to.  us,  events 

whereof 
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whereof  we  fee  and  feel  the  confequences,  po- 
litical eftabliftiments  on  which  our  property 
and  fecurity  depend,  and  places  and  per- 
fons  in  which  experience  or  tradition  has 
already  given  us  a concern.  And  yet  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  generally  acknowledged,, 
that  the  ancient  hiftories,  particularly  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  more  interefting  than 
thdfe  of  later  times.  In  fadl,  the  moft  affcd:- 
ing  part,  both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is  that 
which  beft  difplays  the  charadters,  manners, 
and  fentiments  of  men.  Hiftories  that  are 
deficient  in  this  refpeft,  may  communicate 
inftrudlion  to  the  geographer,  the  warrior,  the 
genealogift,  and  the  politician  j but  will 
never  pleafe  the  general  tafte,  becaufe  they 
excite  no  paflion,  and  awaken  no  fympathy. 
Now,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per- 
fonages  deferibed  in*  modern  hiftory  have, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  a ftiffnefs  and  re- 
ferve  about  them,  which  doth  not  feem  to 
adhere  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly of  Greece.  I will  not  fay,  that  our 
hiftorians  have  lefs  ability  or  lefs  induftryi 
but  I would  fay,  that  democratical  govern- 
ments, like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece,  arc  more 
favourable  to  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  than  our  modern  monarchies.  At 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  public  aftemblics,  the 
public  cxercifes,  the  regular  attendance  given 
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to  all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  religi- 
ous or  civil,  and  other  inftitutions  that  might 
be  mentioned,  gave  the  citizens  many  op- 
portunities of  being  well  acquainted  with  one 
another.  There  the  great  men  were  not 
cooped  up  in  palaces  and  coaches;  they 
were  almoft  conftantly  in  the  open  air,  and 
on  foot.  The  people  faw  them  every  day, 
converfed  with  them,  and  obferved  their  be- 
haviour in  the  hours  of  relaxion,  as  well  as 
of  bulinefs.  Themiftocles  could  call  every 
citizen  of  Athens  by  his  name ; a proof  that 
the  great  men  courted  an  univerfal  acquaint- 
ance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one  a 
proficient  in  the  fcience  of  man,  without  ac- 
curate obfervation  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties.  Homer,  the  greateft  mafter  in  this 
fcience  ever  known,  pafled  the  moft  of  his  life 
in  travelling : his  poverty,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, made  him  often  dependent  on  the 
meaneft,  as  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  friendfliip  of  the  greateft  r fu  that  what 
he  fays  of  UlylTes  may  juftly  be  applied  to 
himfelf,  that  ‘‘he  vifited  many  ftates  and  na- 
tions,  and  knew  the  charaflcrs  of  many 
men.’*  Virgil  had  not  the  fame  opportu- 
nities : he  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refine- 
ment, and  was  perhaps  too  much  converfant 
in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  bafliful  in  his 
deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  conftitution, 
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to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  where 
in  a monarchy  they  are  moft  confpicious, 
namely  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
mankind.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  in 
the.difpaly  of  charader  he  falls  fo  far  fljort 
of  his  great  original  ? Shakefpeare  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  all  ranks  and  conditi- 
ons of  men  ; without  which,  notwithftand-» 
ing  his  unbounded  imagination,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  he  could  have  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  delineating  every  fpecies  of  human 
charader,  from  the  conftable  to  the  mo- 
narch, from  the  hero  to  the  clown.  And  it 
deferves  our  notice,  that,  however  ignorant 
he  might  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
acquainted,  by  tranflation,  with  fome  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  Plutarch,  whom  he 
feems  to  have  ftudied  with  much  attention, 
and  who  indeed  excels  all  hiftorians  in  ex- 
hibiting lively  and  interefting  views  of  hu- 
man nature.  Great  viciflitudes  of  fortune 
gave  Fielding  an  opportunity  of  affociating 
with  all  clafl'es  of  men,  except  perhaps  the 
higheft,  whom  he  rarely  attempts  to  defcribe: 
Swift's  way  of  life  is  well  known  : and  I 
have  been  told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle 
in  difguife  with  the  common  people,  and  pafs 
whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  llatuarles  were 
in  many  refpeds  fuperior  to  the  modern,  is 
univerfally  allowed.  The  monuments  of  their 

genius 
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genius  that  ftill  remain,  would  convince  us  of 
it,  even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  accounts 
given  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  other  contem- 
porary authors,  to  be  a lihle  exaggerated- 
The  uncommon  fpirit  and  Elegance  of  their 
attitudes  and  proportions  are  obvious  to  eve- 
ry eye  : and  a great  mafter  feems  to  think, 
that  modern  artifts,  though  they  ought  to 
imitate,  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  ideas,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
figures*.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  not 
fuppofe,  that  human  genius  decays  as  the 
world  grows  older.  It  may  be  afcribed, 
partly  to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  human 
form  in  thofe  days,  and  partly  to  the  artifts 
having  then  better  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  the  human  body,  free  from  the  incum- 
brances of  drefs,  in  all  the  varieties  of  adlion 
and  motion.  The  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, was  admirably  calculated  for  improving 
the  human  body  in  health,  ftrengih,  fwift- 
nefs,  flexibility,  and  grace.  In  thefe  refpedlSj 
therefore,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  excel  the 
moderns,  whofe  education  and  manners  tend 
rather  to  enervate  the  body,  and  cramp  all 
its  faculties.  And  as  the  ancients  performed 
their  exercifes  in  public,  and  performed 
many  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  honour- 
able 
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able' to  excel  in  them  ; as  their  cloathing  was 
much  lefs  cunlberfome  than  our  Gothic 
apparel,  and  fliowed  the  body  to  more  ad^ 
vantage ; it  muft  be  allowed^  that  their  pain- 
ters and  (latuaries  had  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  obfervation  than  oilrs  enjoy,  who  fee 
nothing  but  aukward  and  languid  figures,  dif- 
guifed  by  an  unwcildy  and  ungraceful  attire. 

Will  it  riot,  then^  bc  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the  moderns 
in  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  provided  it 
can  be  ihown^  that  they  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  it  ? That  this  was  the 
Cafe,  appears  from  what  has  been  already 
faid.  And  that  they  really  excelled  us  in 
this  fcienccj  will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe 
who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in  rheto- 
ric and  critic! fm  ; two  arts  which  are  found- 
ed in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind; 
But  a more  direfl  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
ftion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
Plutarch,  and  the  SoCratic  philofophcrs ; 
which,  for  their  admirable  pidiures  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  genuine  fimplicity,  arc  not 
equalled  by  any  compofitions  of  a later  date; 
Of  x'\riflotIe  1 fay  nothing.-  We  are  afllired 
by  thofe  who  have  read  his  works,  that  no 
author  ever  underftood  human  nature  better 
than  he.  Fielding  himfelf  * pays  him  this 
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compliment ; and  his  teftimony  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  confiderable  weight. 

- Let  me  therefore  recommend  if  to  thofe 
philofophers  who  may  hereafter  make  human 
nature  the  fubjed  of  their  fpeculation,  to 
lludy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modem 
fceptics  feem  to  have  dene.  If  we  fet  out, 
like  the  author  of  The  ‘Treatife  of  Human 
Nature,  with  a fixed  purpofe  to  advance  as 
many  paradoxes  as  poffible;  or  with  this 
fooliih  conceit,  that  men  in  all  former  ages 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  themfelves,  and  to 
one  another}  and  that  we  are  the  firft  of 
our  fpecies  on  whom  Nature  has  beftowed 
any  glimmerings  of  difcernment } we  may 
depend  on  it,  that  in  proportion  as  our  vanity 
and  arrogance  are  great,  our  fuccefs  will  be 
fmall.  It  will  be,  like  that  of  a mufician, 
who  fliould  take  it  in  his  head,  that  Co- 
relli had  no  talle  in  counterpoint,  nor  Han- 
del or  Jackfon  any  genius  for -melody ; of  an 
epic  poet,  who  Ihould  fancy  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  very  bad  writers  • 
or  of  a painter,  who  Ihould  fuppofe  all  his 
brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  colours,  lineaments,  and 
proportions  of  vifible  objedls. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  fa- 
mous expedition  to  tlie  weftern  world,  had 
amufed  himfelf  with  writing  a hiftory  of 
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the  countries  he  was  going  to  vifit ; would 
the  lovers  of  truths  and  interpreters  of  na-^ 
ture,  have  received  any  improvement  or  fa-- 
tisfadlion  from  fuch  a fpecimen  of  his  inge-- 
nuity  ? And  is  not  the  fyftem  which,  with- 
out regard  to  experience,  a philofopher  frames 
in  his  clofet,  concerning  die  liature  of  man, 
equally  frivolous  ? If  Columbus,  in  fuch  a 
hiftory,  had  defcribed  the  Americans  with 
two  heads,  cloven  feet,  Wirigs,  and  a fcarlef 
complexion ; and,  after  viliting  them,  and 
finding  his  defcriptioii  falfe  in  evety  particu** 
lar,  had  yet  publifhed  that  defcription  to  the 
world,  affirming  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledging,  that  it  did  not 
cofrefpond  with  his  experience ; I know  not 
whether  mankind  would  have  Been  moft  dif-' 
pofed  to  blame  his  difingehuity,  to  laught  at 
his  abfurdity,  or  to  pity  his  want  of  under- 
ftanding.  And  yet  we  have  known  a meta-^ 
phylician  to  contrive  a fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  though  fenfible  that  it  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  real  appearances  of  hu- 
man nature,  ddiver  it  to  the  world  as  in- 
controvertible' truth  j we  have  heard  this 
fyllem  applauded  as  a mafter-^iece  of  ge- 
nius, and  admitted  as  incontrovertible  troth  j 
a*d  we  have  feen  the  ejiperieiice  of  indivi- 
duals, the  univerfal  confent  of  nations,  the 
aeeimiulated  wifdom  of  ages,-  and  every  prin- 
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clple  in  philofophy,  every  truth  in  religion/ 
and  every  didtate  of  common  fenfe,  facrificed 
to  this"  contemptible  and  felf-contradidkory 
chimera.^ 

. I would  further  reccMTimend  it  to  our  mo- 
ral philofophers,  to  iludy  themfelves  with 
candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  efpecially  with 

thofe  whofe  manners  retain  moft  of  the  truth 

•» 

and  li'mplicity  of  nature.  Acquaintance  with 
the  great  makes  a man  of  fadhion,  but  wilt 
not  make  a philofopher.  They  who  are  am- 
bitious to  merit  this  appellation,  think  no- 
thing below  them  which  the  author  of  na- 
ture has  been  pleafed  to  create,  to  preferve, 
and  to  adorn. — Away  with  this  palTion  for 
— fyftem-building  I it  is  pedantry  : away  with 
this  luft  of  paradox  I it  is  prefumptiort.  Be 
equally  afhamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice,^ 
and  fceptical  incredulity ; for  both  are  as 
remote  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy, 
as  bullying  and  cowardice  from  true  va- 
lour. 

. it  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  a general 
knowledge  of  man  is  futficient  for  the  phi- 
lofopher y and  that  this  particular  knowledge 
which  we  recommend,  is  neceffary  only  fer 
the  novelift  and  poet.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  important  errors  in  moral 
philofophy  have  aiuten  from  the  want  of  this 
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particular  knowledge  ; and  that  it  is  by  too 
little,  not  by  too  much  experience,  by  fcan** 
ty,  not  by  copious,  indudlion,  that  philofo- 
phy  is  corrupted.  Men  have  rarely  framed 
a fyftem,  without  firft  confulting  experience 
in  regard  to  fome  few  obvious  fadls.  We  are 
apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  fajvour  of  the  notion^ 
that  prevail  within  our  own  narrow  circle  | 
but  we  mull  quit  that  circle  if  we  would  di- 
veft  ourfelves  of  prejudice,  as  we  mull  go 
from  home  if  we  would  get  rid  of  our  pro- 
vincial accent.  ^ Horace  alTcrts  wifdom 
**  and  good  fenfe  to  be  the  fource  and  prin- 
ciple  of  good  writing  i for  the  attain- 
ment  of  which  he  preferibes  a careful 
lludy  of  the  Socxatic,  that  is,  moral  wif- 
**  dom,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  that  great  exemplar  of 
manners,  as  be  finely  calls  it ; or,  in  other 
words,  a wide  extenlive  view  of  real  prac- 
“ tical  life.  The  joint  direction  of  thefe 
two,*'  I quote  the  words  of  an  admirable 
•critic  and  moft  ingenious  philofopher,  **  as 
***  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge, 
perfedlly  neceflary.  For  the  former,  when, 
alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftrafted  and  un- 
**  affedling;  the  latter,  uninftructing  and 
**  fuperficial.  The  philofopher  talks  with- 
o.ut  experience,  and  the  man  of  the  world 

with- 
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without  principles.  United  they  fupply 
each  others  def^eds ; while  the  man  of  the 
world  borrows  fo  much  of  the  philofopher, 
as  to  be  able  to  adjuft  the  feveral  lentil 
ments  with  precifion  and  exadlnefs  ; and 
the  philofopher  fo  much  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  as  to  copy  the  manners  of 
life  (which  we  can  only  do  by  experience) 
with  truth  and  fpirit;  Both  together  fur- 
ni(h  a thorough  and  complete  comprehen- 
**  fioQ  of  human  life 

That  I may  not  be  thought  a blind  ad- 
iTiirer  of  antiquity,  I would  here  crave  the 
reader’s  indulgence  for  one  fhort  digreiSon 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an 
important  error  in  morals,  inferred  from  par- 
tial and  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  lefe  a 
perfon  than  Ariftotle  himfelf.  He  argues. 
That  men  of  little  genius,  and  great  bo- 
**  dily  ftrength,  are  by  nature  deftined  to 
ferve,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity,  to  com- 
mand ; that  the  natives  of  Greece,  and  of 
forne  other  countries,  being  naturaJly  fu- 
perior  in  genius,  have  a natural  right  to 
empire;  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind, 
being  naturally  ftupid,  are  deftined  to  la- 
hour  and  flavery  •f'*”  This  reafoning  is 

now, 
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now,  alas!  of  little,  advantage  to  Ariftotle’s 
countrymen,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
doomed  to  that  flavery,  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, nature  had  deftined  them  to  impofe  on 
others  ; and  many  nations  whom  he  would 
have  configned  to  cverlafting  Ihipidity,  have 
fliown  themfelves  equal  in  genius  to  the  moft 
exalted  of  human  kind.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Ariftotle,  to  have  inferred 
man’s  natural  and  univerfal  right  to  liberty, 
from  that  natural  and  univerfal  paffion  with 
which  men  dehre  it,  and  from  the  falutary 
conlequences  to  learning,  to  virtue,'  and  to 
every  human  improvement,  of  which  it  never 
fails  to  be  produftive.  He  wanted,  perhaps, 
to  devife  fome  excufe  for  fervitudej  a prailice 
which,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  tolerated  even  in  the  days  of 
their  glory. 

Mr.  Hume  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  regard  to  the  fuperiority  of  white  men 
over  black.  **  I am  apt  to  fufpetfl,”  fays  he, 
“ the  negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other 
‘‘  Ipecies  of  men,  (for  there  are  four  or  five 
**  different  kinds),  to  be  naturally  inferior 
“ to  the  whites.  There  xiver  was  a civiliz- 
ed  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than 
“ white,  nor  even  any  individual  eminent  ci- 
“ ther  in  action  or  fpeculation.  No  inge- 
nious  manufaflures  among  them,  no  arts. 
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no  fciences, — There  are  negroe- /laves  dif- 
perfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which  none  ever 
difcovered  any  fymptons  of  ingenuity 
Thefe  affertions  are  ftrong ; but  I know  not 
whether  they  have  any  thing  elfc  to  recoin- 
piend  them. — For,  firft,  though  true,  they 
would  not  prove  the  point  in  queftion,  ex- 
cept it  were  alfo  proved,  that  the  Africans 
^nd  Americans,  even  though  arts  and  fei- 
ences  were  introduced  among  them,  would 
fHIl  remain  unfufceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
as  favage  two  thoufand  years  ago,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  America  are  at  this  day.  To 
civilize  a nation,  is  a work  which  requires 
long  time  to  accomplilh.  And  one  may  as 
well  fay  of  an  infant,  that'  he  can  never  be- 
come a man,  as  of  a nation  now  barbarous, 
that  it  never  can  be  civilized. — Secondly,  of 
the  fad:s  here  aflerted,  no  man  could  have 
fufficient  evidence,  except  from  a perfonal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  negroes  that  r.ow 
are,  or  ever  were,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Thefe  people  write  no  hiftories  ; and  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  travellers  that  ever  vifited 
them,  will  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  a 
proof  of  what  is  here  affirmed. — But,  thirdly, 
know  that  thefe  affertions  are  not  true, 
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The  empires  of  Peru  anj^  Mexico  could  not. 
have  been  governed,  nor  the  metropolis  of 
the  latter  built  after  fo  fingular  a manner, 
in  the  middle  of  a lake,  without  men  emi^ 
nent  both  for  action  and  fpeculation.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  magnificence,  good, 
government,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  Africans  and  Americans 
are  known  to  have  many  ingenious  ma- 
nufactures and  arts  among  them,  which 
even  Europeans  would  find  it  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  imitate.  Sciences  indeed  they  have 
none,  becaufe  they  have  no  letters  ; but  in 
oratory,  fome  of  thero,  particularly  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations^  are  faid  to  be 
greatly  our  fuperiors.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  the  condition  of  a flavc  is  not 
favourable  to  genius  of  any  kind ; and  yet, 
the  negroe-flaves  difperfed  over  Europe,  have 
often  difcovered  fymptoms  of  ingenuity,  not- 
withftanding  their  unhappy  circumftances. 
They  become  excellent  handicraftfmen,  and 
practical  muficians,  and  indeed  learn  every 
thing  their  mafters  are, at  pains  to  teach  them, 
perfidy  and  debauchery  not  excepted.  That 
a negroe-flave,  whocan  neither  read  nor  write, 
nor  fpeak  any  European  language,  who  is 
not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  but  what  his 
mafter  commands,  and  who  has  not  a fingle 
friepd  on  earth,  but  is  univerfally  confidered 

and 
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and  treated  as  if  he  were  of  a Ipecies  infe- 
rior to  the ' human  that  fuch  a creature 
{hould  fo  diftinguifli  himfelf  among  Euro- 
peans, as  to  be  talked  of  through  the  world 
for  a man  of  genius,  is  fureJy  no  reafonable 
expeftation.  To  fuppofe  him  of  an  inferior 
fpecies,  becaufe  he  does  not  thus  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  is  juft  as  rational,  as  to  fuppofe  any 
private  European  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  be* 
caufe  he  has  not  raifed  himfelf  to  the  condi- 
tion of  royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the 
^ts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba- 
rous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America, 
Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  arts  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius 
of  the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be  eftimated 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion, Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions 
in  human  affairs,  and  yet  were  accidental 
difeoveries.  Such,  probably,  were  the  firft 
effaysln  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Sup- 
pofe  them  the  effects  of  contrivance  ; they 
were  atleaft  contrived  by  a few  individuals  ; 
and  if  they  required  a fuperiority  of  under- 
ftanding,  or  of  fpecies,  in  the  inventors,  thole 
inventors,  and  their  defeendents,  are  the  only 

per* 
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perfons  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
that  fuperiority. 

That  every  praftice  and  fentiment  is  bar- 
barous which  is  not  according  to  the  ufage^ 
of  modern  Europe,  feems  to  be  a fundamen- 
tal maxim  with  many  of  our  critics  and  phi- 
lofophers.  Their  remarks  often  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  the  man  and  the  lion. 
If  negroes  or  Indians  were  difpofed  to  recri- 
minate; if  a Lucian  or  a Voltaire  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  from  the  Five  Nations, 
were  to  pay  us  a vifit ; what  a pidure  of 
European  manners  rhight  he  prefent  to  his 
countrymen  at  his  return  ! Nor  would  cari- 
catura,  or  exaggeration,  be  neceflary  to  ren- 
der it  hideous.  A plain  hiftorical  account 
of  fome  of  our  moft  falhionable  duellifts, 
gamblers,  and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more), 
would  exhibit  fpecimens  of  brutifli  barbarity 
and^fottiih  infatuation,  fuch  as  might  vie 
with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfchatka, 
California,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  with  what  views  fome  mo- 
dern authors  throw  out  thefe  hints  to  prove 
tlie  natural  inferiority  of  negroes.  But  let 
ever  friend  to  humanity  pray,  that  they  may 
be  difappointed.  Britons  are  famous/or  ge- 
ncrofity ; a virtue  in  which  it  is  eafy  for 
them  to  excel  both  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks.  Let  it  never  be  faid,  that  flavery 
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is  countenanced  by  the  bravefl  and  moft  ge- 
nerous people  on  earth  j by  a people  who  are 
animated  with  that  heroic  pailion,  the  love 
of  liberty,  beyond  all  nations  ancient  or  mo- 
dern j and  the  fame  of  whole  toilfome,  but 
unwearied,  perfeverance,  in  vindicating,  at 
the  expence  of  life  and  fortune,  the  facred 
rights  of  mankind,  will  llrike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  fycophants  and  tyrants,  and  excite 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  good 
men  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 


CHAP.  III. 

$ 

Confequences  of  Metap/jyfical  Scepticifm^ 


AFTER  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  objdded 
to  this  difeourfe,  that  I have  laid  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  the  confequences  of  meta- 
phyfical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented  them  as 
much  more  dangerous  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fail.  I (hall  be  told,  that  many  of 
the  contfoverCies  in  metaphyfick  are  merely 
verbal ; and  the  errors  proceeding  from  them 
of  fo  abflrail  a nature,  that  philofophers  run 
little  rilh,  and  the  vulgar  no  rilk  at  all,  of 
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being  influenced  by  them  in  praftice.  It 
will  be  faid,  that  I never  heard  of  any  man 
who  fell  a facrifice  to  Berkeley’s  fyflem, 
by  breaking  his  neck  over  a material  preci- 
pice^ which  he  had  taken  for  an  ideal  one ; 
nor  of  any  Fatalift,  whofe  morals  were,  upon 
the  whole,  more  exceptionable  than  thofe  of 
the  alTerters  of  free  agency  : in  a word,  that 
whatever  effedt  fuch  tenets  may  have  upon 
the  underftanding,  they  feldom  or  never  pro- 
duce any  fenlible  effedts  upon  the  heart.  In 
confidering  this  objedUon,  I mufl:  confine 
niyfelf  to  a few  topics ; for  the  fubjedl  to 
which  it  leads  is  of  vaft  extent.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  upon  art, 
fcience,  and  manners,  would  ‘ furnifh  mat- 
ter for  a large  treatife.  It  will  fuffice  at  pre- 
fent  to  fliow,  that  metaphyfical  errors  are  not 
harmlefs,  but  may  produce,  and  adlually 
have  produced,  fome  very  important  and  in- 
terefting  confequenccs. 

I begin  with  an  obfervation  often  made, 
and  indeed  obvious  enough,  namely.  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being  ; and  that 
knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are  valu- 
able only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it.  Every 
ufelefs  ftudy  is  a pernicious  thing ; becaufe  it 
waftes  our  time,  and  mifemploys  our  facul- 
ties. To  prove  that  metaphyfical  abfurdi- 
ties  do  no  good,  would  therefore  fufficiently 
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juftify  the  prefent  undertaking.  But  it  re- 
quires no  deep  fagacity  to  be  able  to  prove 
a great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  me-* 
taphyfical  errors  are  not  equally  dangerous^ 
There  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  abftraft  fciencesy 
as  they,  are  commonly  taught,  which  is  often 
no  bad  prefervative  agaiiift  their  influence* 
This  obfcurity  is  foinetimcs  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  infufficiency  of  language  i 
fometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or 
' flovenly  ftyle  of  the  writer : and  fometimes 
it  is  affected ; as  when  a philofopher,  from 
prudential  confiderations,  thinks  fit  to  dif-^ 
guife  any  occafional  attack  oA  the  religion 
or  laws  of  his  country,  by  fome  artful  equi- 
vocation, in  the  form  of  allegory,  dialogue, 
or  fable  The  ftyle  of  Ti&r  treattje  of  Hu^ 

man 

♦ Mr.  Hr  ME  is  not  unacquainted  with  this  piece  of  policy. 
His  apology  for  Athcifm  he  delivers  by  the  oiooth  of  a friend. 
In  tiie  w»y  of  conference,  prefaced  with  a declaration,  that 
though  he  cannot  by  any  mean*  approve  many  of  the  lentimcnt* 
of  that  friend,  yet  he  thinks  they  bear  (bme  relation  to  th^ 
chain  of  reafoning  carried  on  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Nature.  He  had  fometbing,  it  feems,  to  fay  againft  his  Maker, 
which  he  modcftly  acknowledges  to  he  curfous,  and  worthy  of 
attention,  and  which  he  thought,  no  doubt,  tp  be  mighty  fmart 
and  clever.  To  cal!  it  what  it  really  is.  An  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate Athcifm,  or  what  he  probably  thought  if,  A vindication 
of  Atheifm,  Iccmcd  dangerous,  and  might  dilguft  many  of  hi< 
well-meaning  readers.  He  calls  it,  thcrefore,/fv  Qtt  a Par- 
ii^uLur  drovideuci  and  a F uiure  5/if/ r, and  puts  his  c apita!  argu- 
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man  Nature  is  fo  exceedingly  obfcure  and  un- 
interefting,  that  if  the  author  had  not  in  his 
E^ys  rcpublilhed  the  capital  dodlrines  of  that 
•work  in  a ftyle  m6re  elegant  and  fprightly,  a 
confutation  of  them  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther unneceflary  : their  uncouth  and  gloomy 
alpe<5l  would  have  deterred  moft  people  from 
courting  their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all, 
tho’  this  author  is  one  of  the  deadlieft,  he  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  religion.  Bolingbroke,  his  inferior 
in  fubtlety,  but  far  fuperior  in  wit,  eloquence, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  more  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  more  entertaining.  So  that 
though  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud 
the  patriot! fm  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weft- 
minfter,  who  prefented  the  ppfthumous 
works  of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a public  nui- 
fance,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  was 
no  neceflity  for  affixing  any  fuch  ftigma  to 
the  philofophical  writings  of  the  Scottifti  au- 
thor. And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 

even 


ments  in  the  mouth  of  another  perfon : thus  provKIing,  hy  tho 
fame  generous,  candid,  and  manly  expedient,  a fnare  fur  the 
unwary  reader,  and  an  eyafion  for  himfelf.  Perliaps  it  will  be 
alkcd,  what  I mean  by  the  word  Aiheifi  ? I anfwer,  A rca- 
Ibnabie  creature,  who  dUhelievet  the  being  of  Cod,  or  chinks  ft 
iuconfiftent  with  found  reafbn,  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Firfl 
Caufe  is  pcrfefl  in  holinefi,  power,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  bene- 
ficence,—-is  a fpeculative  Athcift  ; and  he  who  endeavours  to 
inAil  the  fame  unbelief  into  bthers,  is  a practical  Atbeid. 
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even  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  obfcurity, 
have  done  inifchief  enough  to  make  every 
fober-minded  perfon  earneftly  wi(h,  that 
they  bad  never  exlfted. 

Further,  fome  metaphyfical  errors  are  fo 
grofsiy  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a poffi- 
bility  of  their  perverting  our  condu<ft.  Such> 
•conlidered  in  itfelf,  is  the  dodrine  of  the 
rion-exiftence  of  matter;  which  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  was  ever  capable  of.  believing  for  a 
tingle  moment.  Pyrrho  was  V*r^ain  ^hypo- 
crite : he  took  it  in  his  head  to  fay/  that 
he  believed  nothings  becaufe  he  wanted  to 
be  taken  notice  of : he  affected,  too,  to  zd 
up  to  this  pretended  difbelief;  and  would 
not  of  his  own  accord  ftep  alide  to  avoid  a 
tlog,  a chariot,  or  a precipice  : but  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  have  fome  friends  or  fer-^ 
vants  at  hand,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  keep 
the  philofopher  out  of  harm’s  way. — That 
the  univerfe  is  nothing  but  a /jeap  of  imprcf- 
lions  and  ideas  unperceived  by  any  fubdancci 
is  another  of  thofe  profound  myfteries,  from 
which  we  need  not  apprehend  much  danger ; 
becaufe  it  is  fo  perfectly  abfurd,  that  no  words 
but  luch  as  imply  a contradidion,  will  ex- 
prrfs  it.  I know  not  whether  the  abfurdity 
of  a fyftem  was  ever  before  urged  as  an  apo- 
logy for  its  author.  But  it  is  better  to  be 
abfurd  than  mifehievous  : and  happy  it  w'cro 
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for  the  world,  and  much  to  the  credit  of 
fome  perfons  now  in  it,  if  metaphyficians 
were  chargeable  with  nothing  worfe  than 
abfurdity. 

Again,  certain  errors  in  otlr  theories  of 
human  nature,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are 
in  fome  meafure  harmlefs,  when  the  princi- 
ples that  oppofe  their  influence  are  ftrong  and 
a<5tivei  A gentle  difpolition,  confirmed  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  obedience  to  law,  a regard  to 
order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifliment,  often 
prove  antidotes  to  metaphyfical  poifon. 
WTien  Fatality  has  thefe  principles  to  com-  . 
bat,  it  may  puzzle  the  judgment,  but  will 
not  corrupt  the  heart.  Natural  inftinft  ne-. 
ver  fails  to  oppofe  it  3 all  men  believe  them- 
felves free  agents,  as  long  at  Jeaft  as  they 
keep  clear  of  metaphyfic  3 nay,  fo  po>verful 
is  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty^  that  I can- 
not think  it  was  ever  entirdy  fubdued  in  any 
rational  being.  But  if  it  were  fubdued,  (and 
furely  ,no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it  invin- 
cible); if  the  oppofite  principles  fliould  at 
the  fame  time  ceafe  to  ad:  3 and  if  debauchery, 
bad  example,  and  licentious  writings^  Ihould 
extinguifh  or  weaken  the  fenfe  of  duty  j 
what  might  not  be  apprehended  from  men 
who  are  above  law,  or  can  fereen  themfelves 
from  punifhment  ? What  virtue  is  to  be  ex-^ 
peded  from  a being  who  believes  itfclf  a 
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mere  machine  ? If  I were  perfuaded,  that  the 
evil  I commit  is  impofed  upon  me  by  fatal 
neceffity,  I fhould  think  repentance  as  ab- 
fnrd  as  Xerxes  fcourging  the  waves  of  the 
Hcllefporit  5 and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form 
refoluticns  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive 
fchemes  for  preventing  the  frequent  eclipfes 
of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  Every  author 
who  publilhes  an  eflay  in  behalf  of  Fatality, 
is  willing  to  run  the  rilk  of  bringing  all  men 
over  to  his*  opinion.  What  if  this  lliould  be 
the  confequence  ? If  it  be  poffible  to  make 
one  reafonable  creature  a Fatalift,  may  it  not 
be  poffible  to  make  many  fuch  ? And  would 
this  be  a matter  of  little  or  no  moment  ? It  is 
demonftrable,  that  it  would  not.  But  we 
have  already  explained  ourfelves  on  this 
head. 

Other  metaphylical  errors  there  are,  which, 
though  they  do  not  ftrike  more  directly  at 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more  apt  to 
influence  mankind,  becaufe  they  arc  not  fo 
vigcroufly  counteraifted  by  any  particular 
propenfity.  What  /hall  we  £\y  to  the  theory 
of  HoiJiiEs,  who  makes  the  dillinction  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  to  be  w]>olly  artificial, 
without  any  foundation  in  the  divine  will,  or 
human  con/litution,  and  depending  entirely 
on  the  arbitrary  laws  of  human  governors  ? 
According  to  this  account,  no  ailion  that  is 
^ • cem- 
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commanded  by  a king  can  be  vitious,  and 
none*  virtuous  except  warranted  by  that  au-^ 
thority.  Were  this  opinion  Univerfal,  what 
could  deter  rhen  from  fecret  WickednefSj  or 
iuch  a^  is  not  cognifable  by  IkW  ? What 
could  reftrain  p-overhors  frbnl  the  utrhoft  in-^ 
folence  of  tyranny  ? What  but  a miracle 
could  fave  the  human  race  from  perditioh  ? ' 
In  the  preface  to  one  of  Mf.  Hume's  lat;e 
publications,  we  ai'e  prefented  with  ah  ela- 
borate panegyric  oh  tlie  author*  He  hath 
“ exerted,  fays  the  writer  of  the  preface^ 
thofe  great  talents  he  deceived  from  Na-» 
ture,  and  the  acqiiifitions  he  made  by 
fludy,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  in  pto- 
moting  the  good  of  mankind."  A noble 
encomium  indeed  ! If  it  be  a trUe  bile,  whaf 
are  we  to  think  of  a Douglas,  a Campbell,  a 
Gerard,  a Reid,  and  feme  others,  who  havd 
attacked  fcveral  of  Mr*  Hume's  opiniohs,  and 
proved  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth,  and 
fubverlivcof  the  good  of  mankind  ? .I  thought 
indeed,  that  the  works  of  thofe  excellent 
writers  had  given  great  fatisfaftion  to  the 
friends  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done  an  im- 
portant fervice  to  fociety:  but,  if  I believe 
this  prefacer,  I mufl:  look  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  this  attempt  of  my  own,  with  detefta- 
ticn  and  horror.  But  before  fo  great  a change 
in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,  it  Will  b© 
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neceflary,  that  Mr;  Hume  prove,  to  my  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  he  is  neither  the  author  nor 
the  publifhcr  of  the  Effays  that  bear  his  name, 
nor  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  For  I 
will  not  take  it  on  his,  nor  on  any  man's 
word,  that  religion^  both  revealed  and  natu- 
ral, and  all  convidion  in  regard  to  truth,  are 
detrimental  to  mankind.  And  it  is  moft 
certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the  author 
of  thofe  Effays,  and  of  that  Treatife,  hath 
exerted  his  great  talents,  and  employed  feve- 
ral  years  of  his  life,  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  the  world,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  are  irrational,  and  the 
proofs  of  revealed  religion  fuch  as  ought  not 
to  fatisfy  an  impartial  mind;  and  that  there  is 
net  in  any  fcience  an  evidence  of  truth  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  certainty,  Suppofe  theft 
opinions  edablifhed  in  the  world,  and  fay,  if 
you  can,  that  the  good  gf  mankind  would 
be  promoted  by  them.  To. me  it  feems  im- 
pofiible  for  fociety  to  exift  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  opinions.  Nor  let  it  be  thought^ 
that  we  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  human 
nature,  when  we  infift  on  the  neceflity  of 
good  principles  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order.  Such  a total  fubverfion  of  human 
fentiment  is,  I believe,  impoflible : man- 
kind, at  their  very  word:,  are  not  fuch  mon- 
fters,  as  to  admit  it ; reafon,  confciencc,  tafte, 
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habit,  intereft,  fear,  muft  perpetually  op- 
pofe  it : but  the  philolbphy  that  aims  at  a 
total  fubverlion  of  human  fentiment  is  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  deteftable.  And  yet  it 
is  faid  of  the  authors  of  this  philofophy,  that 
they  exert  their  great  talents  in  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind.  What  an  ipfult  on 
human  nature  and  common  fenfe  ! If  man*- 
kind  are  tame  enough  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  an 
infult,  and  fervile  enough  to  reply,  “ It  is 
“ true,  we  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
“ celebrated  fceptics  of  this  moft  enlighten^ 
ed  age>” — they  would  almpll  tempt  one  tp 
exprefs  himfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifanthrophy, 
and  fay,  ■“  Si  populus  vult  decipi,  decipiar 


Every  doftrine  is  dangerous  that  tends  tp  , 
■difcredit  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  external 
or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in^ 
ftindtive  principles  of  human  belief.  In  thi$ 
refpedt  the  moft  unnatural  and  incomprehen- 
fible  abfurdities,  fuch  as  the  dodlrine  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions 
without  a percipient,  are  far  from  being 
harmlefs  ; as  they  feem  to  lead,  and  adually 
have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  i and  fet  an 
example  of  a method  of  reafoning  fufficient 
to  overturn  all  truth,  and  pervert  every  hu- 
man faculty.  In  this  refpe<5l  alfo  we  have 
proved  .the  dodlrine  of  fatality  to  be  of  moft 
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pernicious  tendency,  as  it  leads  men  to  fup- 
pofe  their  moral  fentiments  fallacious  or 
equivocal ; not  to  mention  its  influence  on 
our  notions  of  God,  and  natural  religion. 
, When  a fceptic  attacks  one  principle  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  he  does  in  effeft  attack  all  •,  for 
if  we  are  made  diftruftful  of  the  veracity  of 
inflindtive  conviftion  in  one  inftancc,  we 
mufl:,  or  at  leaft  we  may,  become  equally 
diftruflful  in  every  other.  A little  fcepticifm 
introduced  into  fcience  will  foon  allimilate 
the  whole  to  its  own  nature ; the  fatal  fer- 
mentation, once  begun,  fpreads  wider  and 
wider  every  moment,  till  all  the  mafs  be 
transformed  into  rottennefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  abftraft  fciences  is  a melan- 
choly proof,  that  what  I fay  is  true.  This 
IS  called  the  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy ; 
and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed  and  dogmatical 
atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  laft  growm  weary 
of  doubting  ; and  have  now  difeovered,  by 
the  force  of  their  great  talents^  that  one  thing 
at  leaft  is  certain,  namely,  that  God,  and 
religion,  and  immortality,  are  empty  founds. 
This  is  the  final  triumph  of  our  fo  much 
, boafted  philofophic  fpirit ; thefe  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  dominion  of  error,  beyond  w hich 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  poffible  for  hu- 
juan  fophiftry  to  penetrate.  Exult,  O Me-. 

taphyfic. 
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taphyfic,  at  the  confummation  of  thy  glories. 

' More  thou  canft  not  hope,  more  thou  canft 
not  c^efire.  Fall  down,  ye  mortal$,  and  ac^ 
knowledge  the  ftupeiidous  blelling  : adore 
thofe  men  of  gr^at  talents^  thofe  darijig  fpi- 
rits,  thofe  patterns  of  modefty,  gejitlenefs, 
and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of  genius,  thofe 
heroes  in  beneficence,  who  have  thus  labour- 
ed  to  ftrip  you  of  every  rational  confola- 

tion,  and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thou- 
fand  times  worfe  than  that  of  the  beafts  that 
perhh. 

Why  can  I not  exprefs  myfelf  with  lef$ 
warmth ! Why  can  I not  devife  an  apology 
for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them  from 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  enemies 
and  plagues  of  manJiind  !-- Perhaps  they  do 
not  themfelves  believe  their  own  tenets,  but 
publiih  them  only  as  the  means  of  getting  a 
name  and  a fortune.  But  I hope  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ; God  forbid  that  it  flaould  ! for  then 
the  enormity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  all 
power  of  language we  could  only  gaze  at  it, 
and  tremble^  Compared  with  fuch  wicked-^ 
nefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the  robber,  the 
incendiary,  would  almoft  difappear.  Thefe 
facrifice  the  fortunes  or  the  lives  of  fome  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  to  their  own  neceffity 
or  outrageous  appetite  : but  thofe  would  run 
the  hazard  of  facrificing,  to  their  own  ava- 

riop 
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rice  or  vanity,  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  No^  I cannot  fiip- 
pofe  it : the  heart  of  man,  however  depraved, 
is  not  capable  of  fuch  infernal  malignity. — 
Perhaps  they  do  not  fcrefee  the  confequences 
of  their  doiilrines.  Berkeley  moft  certain- 
ly did  not, But  Berkeley  did  not  at- 

tack the  religion  of  his  country,  did  not  feek 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue,  did 
not  preach  or  recommend  Atheifm.  * He 
erred  ; and  who  is  free  from  error  ? but  his 
intentions  were  irreproachable  ; and  his  con- 
duct as  a man,  and  a Chriftian,  did  honour  to 
human  nature. — Perhaps  our  modern  fcep- 
tlcs  are  ignorant,  that,  without  the  belief  of 
a God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  mi- 
feries  of  human  life  would  often  be  infup- 
portable.  But  can  I fuppofe  them  in  a ftate 
of  total  and  invincible  ftupidity,  utter  ftran-. 
gers  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  human  af- 
fairs ! Sure  they  would  not  thank  me  for  fuch 
a fuppolition.  Yet  this  I muft  fuppofe,  or 
i I muft  believe  tliem  to  be  the  moft  cruel,  * 
the  moft  perfidious,  and  the  moft  profligate 
of  men. 

Care  fled  by  thole  who  call  themfelves  the 
great,  ingrofied  by  the  formalities  and  fop-. 
peries  of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pam- 
pered with  adulation-,  difiipated  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bulinefs:,  or  amidft  the  viciflitudes  of 

folly. 
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folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need,  and  little 
relilh,  for  the  confolations  of  religion.  But 
let  them  know,  that,  in  the  folitary  fcenes  of 
life,  there  is  many  an  honed  and  tender  heart 
pining  with  incurable  anguifli,  pierced  with 
the  diarpcft  ding  of  difappointment,  bereft 
of  friends,  chilled  with  poverty,  racked  with 
difeafe,  fcourged  by  the  oppreflbr;  whom 
nothing  but  trud:  in  Providence,  and  the 
hope  of  a future  retribution,  could  preferve 
from  the  agonies  of  defpair.  And  do  they, 
with  facrilegious  hands,  attempt  to  violate 
this  lad  refuge  of  the  miferable,  and  to  rob 
them  of  the  only  comfort  that  had  furvived 
the  ravages  of  misfortune,  malice,  and  ty- 
ranny! Did  it  ever  happen,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  execrable  tenets  didurbed  the 
tranquillity  of  virtuous  retirement,  deepened 
the  gloom  of  human  didrefs,  or  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  grave?  Is  it  poflible,  that 
this  may  have  happened  in  many  indances  ? 

Is  it  probable,  that  this  hath  happened,  or 
may  happen,  in  one  Angle  indance  ? — Yc  , 
traitors  to  human  kind,  ye  murderers  of  the 
human  foul,  how  can  ye  anfwer  for  it  to  ■ 
your  own  hearts  I Surely  every  fpark  of  your 
generofjty  is  extinguilhed  for  ever,  if  this  con- 
fideration  do  not  awaken  in  you  the  keened 
remorfe,  and  make  you  wifli  in  biiterntfs  of 

foul But  I remonftrate  in  vain.  All  this 

mud 
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muft  have  often  occurred  to  you,  and  been  as 
often  rejefted  as  utterly  frivolous.  Could  I 
inforce  the  prefent  topic  by  an  appeal  to  your 
vanity,  I might  poflibly  make  fome  impref- 
fion : but  to  plead  with  you  on  the  principles 
of  benevolence  or  generofity,  is  to  addrefs . 
you  in  language  ye  do  not,  or  will  not,  un- 
derftand ; and  as  to  the  fhame  of  being  con- 
vidled  of  abfurdity,  ignorance,  and  want  of 
candour,  ye  have  long  ago  proved  yourfelves 
fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  it. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  difcou- 
raged.  Atheifm  cannot  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, nor  is  there  much  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing univerfal.  The  influence  of  fome  con- 
‘ fpicuous  charafters  has  brought  it  too  much 
into  fafliion ; which,  in  a thoughtlefs  and 
profligate  age,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  ac- 
complifh.  But  when  men  have  retrieved 
the  powers  of  ferious  refledtion,  they  will 
find  it  a frightful  phantom ; and  the  mind 
will  return  gladly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  en- 
dearments. One  thing  we  certainly  know : 
the  fafhion  of  fceptical  and  metaphyfical  fyf- 
tems  foon  pafieth  away.  Thole  unnatural 
produdtions,  the  vile  efFufion  of  a hard  and 
ftupid  heart,  that  miftakes  its  own  reftlefs-^ 
nefs  for  the  adlivity  qf  genius,  and  its  own 
caption fneis  for  lagacity  of  underftanding, 
may,  iik.'  other  monflcrs,  pleafe  a while  by 

thcir 
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their  Cngularity  j but  the  charm  is  foon  over  : 

' and  the  fucceeding  age  will  be  aftonilhed  to 
hear,  that  their  forefathers  were  deluded, 
amufed,  with  fuch  fooleries.  The  meafure 
of  fcepticifm  feems  indeed  to  be  full ; it  is 
time  for  truth  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and 
we  truft  they  fhall  yet  be  completely  vindi- 
cated, Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earned: 
wifhes  of  one,  who  has  feldom  made  con- 
troverly  his  ftudy,  who  never  took  pleafurc 
in  argumentation,  and  who  difclaims  all  am- 
bition of  being  reputed  a fubtle  difputant ; 
but  who,  as  a friend  to  human  nature,  would 
account  it  his  honour  to  be  inftrumental  in 
promoting,  though  by  means  unpleafant  to 
himfelf,  thp  caufe  of  virtue  and  true  fcience, 
and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that  fceptical  fcK 
phiftry  which  is  equally  fubverfive  of  both. 
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rX^O  read  arid  criticife  the  modern  fyftems 
of  fcepticifin,  is  fo  difagrecable  a tafk, 
that  nothing  but  a regard  to  duty  could  ever 
have  determined  me  to  engage  in  it,  I found 
in  them  neither  inftruclion  nor  amufement  j 
I wrote  againft  them  with  all  the  dilguft  that  \ 
one  feels  in  wrangling  with  an  unreafonable 
adverfary ; and  I publiflied  what  I had  writ- 
ten, with  the  certain  profpedl  of  railing  many 
enemies,  and  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
performance,  as  allowed  me  not  to  entertain 
any  iapguine  hope  of  fuccefs,  I thought  it 
however  poffible,  nay,  and  probable  too,  that 
this  book  might  do  good,  I knew^that  if 
contained  fome  matters  of  importance,  which, 
if  I was  not  able  to  fet  them  in  the  beft  light, 
might  however,  by  my  means,  be  fuggefted 
to  others  more  capable  to  do  them  julHce. 

Since,  thefe  papers  were  firft  publilhed,  I 
have  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  information  of 
what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both  by  their 
friends,  and  by  their  enemies ; hoping  to 
.profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  by  the  admonitions  of  the  former,  I do 

not  * 
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not  hear,  that  any  pcrfon  has  accufed  me  of 
nlifconceiving  or  mifreprefenting  my  adverfa-* 
ries  dcdlrine.  Again  and  again  hav6  I re-*^ 
quefled  it  of  thofe  whom  I know  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  controverfy,  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  freely  on  this  point;  and  they 
have  repeatedly  told  me,  that,  in  their  judg-» 
ment,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  my 
charge.  •* 

'Molt  of  the  objedlions  that  haVc'  been 
made  I had  forfeen,  and,  as  I thought,  fuft 
ficiently  obviated  by  occafional  remarks  in 
the  courfe  of  the  eflay.  But,  in  regard  to 
fome  of  them,  I find  it  neceffary  now  to  be 
more  particular.  I wifli  to  give  the  fulleft 
fatisfadion  to  every  candid  mind  s add  I am 
lure  I do  nor,  on  thefe  fubjeils,  entertain  a 
lingle  thought  wdiich  I need  to-  be  afl'^aiiied 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

I have  been  much  blamed  ^ for  entering 
fo  warmly  into  this  controverfy.  In  order  to 
prepoflefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  not 
read  this  performance,  with  an  unfavouiable 

opinion 

* In  juftlce  to  the  public  I muft  bere  obf(.rve,  tliat  ibe  cla- 
mour agairft  me  on  account  of  this  book,  ho'^^ever  loud  and 
alarming  at  firft,  appears  now  to  have  been  raifal  and  propa- 
gated by  a few  perjens  of  a particular  party  in  Sco  i i.  anf>  ; 
and  to  have  owed  its  rile  to  prejudice,  and  its  progVef!-  to  dc- 
fatnaciun  ; two  engines  of  malignity,  which  an  honed  maA 
would  be  much  more  furry  to  kc  employed  fur  him  tluu  . ^ 
gaujft  him. 
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opinion  of  it,  and  of  its  author,  infinuations 
have  been  made,  and  carefully  helped  about, 
that  it  treats  only  of  fome  abftrufc  points  of 
fpeculative  metaphyfics  j which,  however,  I 
am  accufed  of  having  difculTed,  or  attempted 
to  difcufs,  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  moft  fu-  . 
rious  bigot,  indulging  myfelf  in  an  indecent 
vehemence  of  language,  and  uttering  the 
moft  rancorous  inveftives  againft  thofe  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.  Much,  on  this 
occailon,has  been  faid  in  praife  of  moderation 
and  Icepticifmj  moderation,  the  iburce  of 
candour,  good- breeding,  and  good-nature; 
and  fce.pticifm,  the  child  of  impartiality,  and 
the  parent  of  humility.  When  men  believe 
with  full  convi(ftion,  nothing,  it  feems,  is  to 
be  expedled  from  them  but  bigotry  and  bitter- 
nefs : when  they  fuffer  themfelves  in  their 
inquiries  to  be  biafled  by  partiality,  or  warm- 
ed with  affedlion,  they  are  philofophers  no 
longer,  but  revilers  and  enthufiafts  I— If  this 
were  a juft  account  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  EJfay  on  Truth,  I Ihould  not  have  the 
face  even  to  attempt  an  apology;  for  were 
any  perfon  guilty  of  the  fault  here  complain- 
ed of,  I myfelf  fhould  certainly  be  one  of 
the  firft  to  condemn  him. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  feiences,  real 
or  pretended,  fhefe  is  not  any  thing  to  be 
found  which  I think  more  perfcisiy  con- 
temptible. 
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temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  mctaphyfics  ot 
the  moderns.  It  is  indeed  a moft  wretched 
medley  of  ill-digefted  notions,  indiftindl 
perceptions,  inaccurate  obfervations,  perver- 
ted language,  andfophiftical  argument;  di* 
ftingniihing  where  there  is  no  difference,  and 
confounding  where  there  is  no  fmiilitude ; 
feigning  difficulties  where  it  cannot  find 
them,  and  overlooking  them  when  real.  I 
know  no  end  that  the  ftudy  of  fuch  jargon 
can  anfwer,  except  to  harden  and  ftupify  the 
heart,  bewilder  the  underftanding,  four  the 
temper,  and  habituate  the  mind  to  irrefolution, 
captioufneft,  and  falfehood.  For  ftudies  of 
this  fort  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  I 
have  neither  head  nor  heart.  To  enter  into 
them  at  all,  is  foolifh  ; to  enter*  into  them 
with  warmth,  ridiculous  ; but  to  treat  thofe 
with  any  bitternefs,  whofe  judgments  con- 
cerning them  may  differ  from  ours,  is  in  a 
Very  high  degree  odious  and  criminal.  Thus 
far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and  I are  agreed. 
Had  the  fcepiical  philofophers  confined 
themfelves  to  thofe  inoffenfivc  wranglings 
that  ffiow  only  the  fubtlety  and  captioufnefs 
of  the  difputant,  but  affedt  not  the  principles 
of  human  condudl,  they  never  would  iiave 
found  an  opponent  in  me.  My  paffion  for 
writing  is  not  ftrong ; and  my  love  of  con- 
troverfy  fo  weak,  that,  if  it  could  always  be 

avoided 
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avoided  with  a fafe  confcience,  I would  never 
engage  in  it  at  all.  But  when  do<flrines  are 
publiihed  fubverfive  of  morality  and  religion; 
dodirines,  of  which  I perceive  and  have  it 
in  my  pbwer  to  expofe  the  abfurdity,  my  du- 
ty to  the  public  forbids  me  to  be  lilent ; 
efpecially  when  I fee,  that,  by  the  influence 
of  faihion,  folly,  ,or  more  criminal  caufes, 
thofe  dc(Slrines  fpread  wider  and  wider  every 
day,  diffufing  ignorance,  mifery^  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  where- ever  they  prevail.  ' Let  us 
bppofe  the  torrent,  though  we  fhould  not  be 
able  to  check  it.  The  zeal  and  example  of 
' the  weak  have  often  roufed  to  action,  and 
' to  viftory,  the  flumbering  virtue  of  the 

ries  in 

this,  that  (fcepticifm,  where  it  tends  to  make 
men  well-bred  and  good-natured,  and  to  rid 
them  of  pedantry  and  petulance,  without  do- 
ing individuals  or  fociety  any  harm,  ivS  an 
excellent  thing.  And  fome  forts  of  fcepti- 
cifm  there  are,  that  really  have  this  tendency, 
in  philofophy,  in  hiftory,  in  politics,  yea,  and 
even  in  theology  itfelf,  there  are  many  points 
of  doubtful  difputation,  in  regard  to  which 
a man*s  judgment  may  lean  to  either  of  the 
fides,  or  hang  wavering  between  them,  with- 
out the  leaft  inconvenience  to  himfelf,  of 
others.  Whether  pure  fpage  exifts,  or  how 

H h we 
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we  come  to  form  an  idea  of  it ; whether  all 
the  objedls  of  human  reafon  may  he  fairly  re- 
duced to  Ariftotle’s  ten  categories ; whether 
Hannibal,  when  he  pafled  the  Alps,  had  any 
vinegar  in  his  camp;  whether  uichard  III. 
was  as  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a hump- 
back, as  is  commonly  believed ; whether 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  married  Bothwell 
from  inclination,  or  from  the  neceffity  of 
her  affairs ; whether  the  earth  is  better  peo- 
pled now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ; whe- 
ther public  prayers  ihould  be  recited  from 
, memory,  or  read in  regard  to  thefe,  and 
fuch  like  quellions,  a little  fcepticifni  may  be 
very  fafe  and  very  proper,  and  I will  never 
think  the  worfe  of  a man  for  differing  from 
me  in  opinion.  \ And  if  ever  it  fhould  be  my 
chance  to  engage  in  controverfy  on  fuch 
queflions,  I here  pledge  myfelf  to  the  piJjlict 
(ablit  invidia  verbo !),  that  I will  condud: 
the  whole  affair  with  the  nioft  exemplary 
coolnefs  of  blood,  and  lenity  of  language.  I 
have  alwkys  obferved,  that  ftrong  convidHon 
' is  much  more  apt  to  breed  ftrife,  in  matters 
of  little  moment,  than  in  fubjedls  of  high 
importance.  Not  to  mention  (what  I would 
willingly  forget)  the  fcandalous  contefls  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  Chriflian  world  about 

trifling 
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trifling  ceremonies  and  points  of  dodrine>  | 
need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  thole 
learned  critics  and  annotators^  Salmaflus* 
Valla)  and  Scaliger,  who>  in  their  fquab« 
bles  about-  words,  gave  fcope  to  fuch  ran- 
corous animoflty  and  virulent  abufcj  as  is 
altogether  without  example.  In  every  cafe* 
where  dogmatical  belief  tends  to  harden 
the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices  incompa- 
tible with  candour,  humanity,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  all  good  men  will  be  careful  td 
cultivate  moderation  and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  td 
which  a ftrong  convidlion  produces  the  beft 
effcdts,  and  doubt  and  helitation  the  worft  s 
and  thefe  are  the  points  that  our  fceptics  la- 
bour to  fubvert,  and  I to  eflabliffit  That 
the  human  foul  is  a real  and  permament  fub- 
llance,  that  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  good^ 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  eflentially  different* 
that  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  truth*  and  that 
' man  in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  difcovering 
it,  are  fome  of  the  principles  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  ob- 
jedions  of  fcepticifm*  Attempts  have  becii 
made  to  perfuade  us*  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  truth  in  any  fcience ; that  the  hu< 
man  underflanding  ought  not  to  believe  any 
thing*  but  rather  to  remain  in  perpetual  fuA 
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jpence  between  oppofite  opinions ; that  it  is 
linreafonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  per- 
feflly  wife  and  good,  or  even  to  exift ; that 
the  foul  oF  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its 
nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  exiftence 
diftincfl  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which 
are  continually  changing,  and  will  foon 
be  at  an  end ; and  that  moral  diftinftions 
are  ambiguous  and  artificial,  depending  ra- 
ther on  humah  caprice  and  fafhion,  than  on 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  divine  will. 
This  feepticifm  the  reader  will  obferve,  is  to- 
tally fubverfive  of  fcience,  morality*  and  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed.  And  this 
is  the  feepticifm  which  I am  blamed  for  hav- 
ing oppofed  with  w^armth  and  earneftnefs. 

T defire  to  know,  what  good  effefts  this 
feepticifm  is  likely  to  produce?  **  It  hum- 
bles*'  we  are  told,  our  pride  of  under- 
ftanding/*  Indeed!  And  are  they  to  be 
confidered  as  patterns  of  humility,  who  fet 
• the  wdfdom  of  all  former  ages  at  nought,  bid 
defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
* and  fay  to  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  that  ever 
did  honour  to  our  nature.  Ye  are  fools  or 
hypocrites';  we  only  arc  candid,  honeft  and 
■figacious?  Js  this  humility!  Should  I be 
humble,  if  I were  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  this 
" manner  ! Every  man  of  fenfe  would  pro- 
nounce 
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jiounce  me  loft  to  all  ftiame,  an  apoftate  from 
truth  and  virtue,  an  enemy  to  human  kind; 
and  my  own  confcience  would  juftify  the 
cenfure. 

And  fo,  it  feems  that  pride  of  underftand^ 
ing  is  infeparable  from  the  difpofition  of 
thofe  who  believe,  that  they  have  a foul, 
that  there  is  a God,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
effentially  different,  and  that  men  are  in 
fome  cafes  permitted  to  difcern  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfehood ! Yet  the  gof- 
pel  requires  or  fuppofes  the  belief  of  all 
thefe  points ; the  gofpel  alfo  commands  us  to 
be  humble : and  the  Ipirit  and  influence  of 
the  gofpel  have  produced  the  moft  perfect  ex- 
amples of  that  virtue  that  ever  appeared  a^ 
mong  meru  A believer  may  be  proud ; but 
it  is  neither  his  belief,  nor  what  he  believes, 
that  can  make  him  fo ; for  both  ought  to 
teach  him  humility.  To  call  in  queftion,  and 
labour  to  fubvert,  thofe  firft  principles  of 
fcience,  morality  and  religion,  which  all 
the  rational  part  of  mankind  acknowledge, 
is  indeed  an  indication  of  a proud  and 
prefumptuous  underftanding  : but  does  the 
fceptic  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  be- 
' liever  ? I have  heard  of  a thief,  when  clofe 
.purfued,  turning  on  his  purfuers,  and  charg- 
ing them  with  robbery  : but  I do  not  think 

the 
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the  example  worthy  a philofopher’s  imi-^ 
tation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  an-^ 
pther  of  the  blefled  effedls  of  this  modern 
fcepticifm.  And  indeed,  if  fceptics  would 
confiftently  with  their  otvn  principles, 
there  would  be  ground  for  the  remark  : foir 
a man  who  believes  nothing  at  all,  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  blindly  attached  to  any  opi- 
nion, except  perhaps  to  this  one,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed  ; in  which,  however, 
if  he  have  any  regard  to  uniforpiity  of  cha-. 
rafter,  he  will  take  care  not  to  be  dogma- 
tical. But  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  obfervinghis  conduft,, 
that  the  fceptic  rejefts  thofe  opinions  only 
which  the  reft  of  mankind  admit : for  that, 
in  adhering  to  his  own  paradoxes,  the  moft  de- 
voted anchorite,  the  moft  furious  inquilitor,  is 
pot  a greater  bigot  than  he.  An  ingenious  aur 
. ^or  Has  therefore,  with  very  good  reafon, 
made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Infidel’s 
t:reed.  That,  he  believes  in  all  unbelief*-** 
Though  a late  witor  is  a perfeft  fceptic  in  ro- 
p;ard  to  the  exiftence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he 
is  certain,  that  men  have  no  idea  of  power : 
^pugh  he  has  many  doubts  ^d  difficulties 

^bout 
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about  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truths  he 
is  quite  politive  that  his  foul  is  not  the  fame 
thing  to  day  it  was  yefterday  j and  though  he 
affirms  that  it  is  by  an  ait  of  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  that  two  and  two  have  come  to 
be  equal  to  four,  yet  he  cannot  allow,  that 
to  Real  or  to  abftain  from  ftealing,  to  adl  or 
to  ceafe  from  adtion,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
mw.  In  reading  fceptical  books,  I have  of- 
ten found,  that  the  llrength  of  the  author’s 
attachment  to  his  paradox,  is  in  proportion 
to  its  abfurdity.  If  it  deviates  but  a little 
from  common  opinion,  he  gives  himfelf  but 
little  trouble  about  it } if  it  be  inconfiftent 

■with  univerfal  belief,  he  condefcends  to  ar- 

/ 

gue  the  matter,  and  to  bring  what  with  him 
pafles  for  a proof  of  it ; if  it  be  fuch  as  no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,  he  is  ftill  more 
conceited  of  his  proof,  and  calls  it  a demon- 
flration ; but  if  it  is  inconceivable,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted. 
Thus,  that  our  idea  of  extenfion  is  extended, 
is  inconceivable,  and  in  the  T*reatife  of  Hu-- 
man  Nature  is  taken  for  granted  : that  mat-^ 
ter  exifts  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it, 
is  what  no  man  ever  did  or  could  believe  5 
and  the  author  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  has  favoured 
the  world  with  what  pafles  among  the  fafhi- 
onable  metaphyficians  for  a demonftration  of 
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it  : that  moral,  intelleilual,  and  corporeal 
virtues,  arc  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  is  in- 
confiftent  with  univerfal  belief ; and  a famous 
Eiiiiyift  has  agued  the  matter  at  large,  and 
would  fain  perfuade  us,  that  he  has  proved 
it ; though  I do  not  recollecft,  that  he  tri- 
umphs in  this  proof  as  fo  perfectly  irrefiftible, 
as  thojfe  by  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to 
have  annihilated  the  idea  of  power,  and  ex- 
ploded the  exiftence  and  permanency  of  per- 
cipient fubflances.  I will  not  fay,  how- 
ever, that  this  gradation  holds  univerfally. 
Sceptics,  it  muft  be  owned,  bear  a right 
zealous  attachment  to  all  their  abfurdities, 
both  greater  and  lefs.  If  they  are  mod 
warmly  interefted  in  behalf  of  the  former,  it 
is,  I fuppofe,  becaufe  they  have  had  the  fa- 
gacity  to  forefee,  that  thofe  would  ftand  mod 
in  need  of  their  countenance  and  protedlion. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fcepticifm  may  be 
faid  to  prevent  bigotry.  It  prevents  all  bi- 
gotry, and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the  fide 
of  truth  and  common  fenfe ; but  in  behalf 
of  its  own  paradoxes,  it  eftabliflaes  bigotry 
the  moft  implicit  and  the  mofi;  obftinate.  It 
is  true,  that  fceptics  fometimes  tell  us,  that, 

■ however  pofitively  they  may  afiert  their  doc- 
trines, they  would  not  have  us  think  them 
pofitive  alTertors  of  any  doldrine.  Sextus  Em- 
piricus has  done  this;  andjome  too,  if  I 
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miftake  not,  of  our  modern  Pyrrhonifts.  But 
common  readers  are  not  capable  of  fuch  ex- 
quilite  refinement,  as  to  believe  their  author 
to  be  in  earneft,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  in 
earneft ; as  to  believe,  that  when  he  aflerts 
fome  points  with  diffidence,  and  others  with 
the  utmoft  confidence,  he  holds  himfelf  to 
be  equally  diffident  of  all. 

‘ There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  pof- 
- fible  for  a fceptic  to  fatisfy  us,  that  he  is 
equally  doubtful  of  all  doctrines,  H muft 
aflert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  con- 
tradid:  none  of  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  advance  none  of  his  own  : in  a word,  he 
mufl:  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  breaft,  at 
leaft  the  grounds  of  his  doubts  ; or  propofe 
them  modeftly  and  privately,  not  with  a view 
to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  to 
fliew  his  own  diffidence.  For  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  attempts  to  obtrude  them  on 
the  public,  or  on  any  individual,  or  even  to  re- 
prefent  the  opinions  of  others-  as  lefs  probable 
than  his  own,  he  commences  a dogmatift- 
and  is  to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs  prefump- 
tuous,  according  as  his  dodrine  is  more  or 
lefs  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  and  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  induftrious  to  recommend  it. 

Though  he  wiere  to  content  himfelf  with 
urging  objedions,  without  feeking  to  lay 
d|own  any  principle  of  his  own,  which  how- 
ever 
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ever  is  a degree  of  moderation  that  no  feep- 
tic  ever  yet  arrived  at,  we  would  not  on  that 
account  pronounce  him  an  inoffenfive  man. 
If  his  objedliofts  have  ever  weakened  the  mo- 
ral or  religious  belief  of  any  one  perfon,  he 
has  injured  that  perfon  in  his  deareft  and  moft 
important  concerns.  They  who  know  the 
value  of  true  religicm,  and  have  had  any  op- 
portunity of  obferving  its  effedts  oa  them- 
felves  or  others,  need  not  be  told,  how  dread- 
ful to  a fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  daggered  in 
its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the  infidel.  Every 
perfon  of  common  humanity,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man,  would  Ihud- 
derat  the  thought  of  infufing  fcepticifm  into 
the  pious  Chrillian.  Suppofe  the  Chriftian 
to  retain  his  faith  in  fpite  of  all  objedlions  ; 
yet  the  confutation  cf  thefe  cannot  fail  to 
diftrefs  him ; and  a habit  of  doubting,  once 
begun,  may,  to  thelateft  hour  of  his  life,  prove 
fatal  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Let  no  one  mif- 
take  or  mifreprefent  me  : I am  not  fpeaking 
of  tliofe  points  of  dodlrine  which  rational  be-  - 
lie  vers  allow  to  be  indiiTerent : I fpeak  of 
tliofe  great  and  mod  effential  articles  of  faith  ^ 
the  exidence  of  a Deity,  infinitely  wife,  be- 
neficent, and  powerful ; the  certainty  of  a 
future  date  of  retribution ; and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  gofpel.  Thefe  are  the  ar- 
ticles wliich  fouie  late  autliors  labour  with  all 

their 
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their  might  to  overturn ; and  thefe  are  the 
articles  which  every  perfon  who  loves  virtue 
and  mankind,  would  wilh  to  fee  ardently  and 
zealoufly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  believe 
thefe  fublime  truths  with  full  affurance  of 
faith  ? I glory  in  fuch  bigotry  : I would  not 
part  with  it  for  a thoufand  worlds  : I conr 
gratulate  the  man  who  is  poflefied  of  it ; for* 
amidft  all  the  viciffitudes  and  calamities  of 
the  prefent  ftate,  that  man  enjoys  an  inex^ 
hauftible  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 
Calamities,  did  I fay  ? The  evils  of  a very 
fhort  life  will  not  be  accounted  fuch  by  him 
who  has  a near  and  certain  profpedl  of  a 
happy  eternity. — Will  it  be  faid,  that  the 
firm  belief  of  thefe  divine  truths  did  ever 
give  rife  to  ill-nature  or  perfecution  ? It  will 
not  be  faid,  by  any  perfon  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  hiftory,  or  the  human  mind. 
Of  fuch  belief,  when  fincere,  and  undebafed 
by  criminal  paflions,  nieeknefs,  benevolence, 
and  forgivenefs,  are  the  natural  and  neceflary 
efFedls.  There  is  not  a book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  fublime 
affeclions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  per- 
fecution, to  tyranny,  injuftice,  and  every  fort 
of  malevolence,  as  that  very  gofpel  againfl: 
which  our  fceptics  entertain  fuch  a ranco- 
rous antipathy.  Of  Ais  they  cannot  be  ig- 
norant. 
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norant,  if  they  have  ever  read  it  ; for  it 
breathes  nothing  throughout,  bit  mercy,  be- 
nevolence, and  peace.  If  they  have  not  read 
it,  they  and  their  prejudices  are  as  far  below 
our  contempt,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be: 
if  they  have,  their  pretended  concern  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and  a lie. 
Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  an  anfwer  to 
this  accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  is  faulty  or  imper- 
fedl : that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to  individuals, 
nor  beneficial  to  fociety ; that  the  evils  of 
life  are  mod  effe<flually  alleviated  by  the  ex* 
tindlion  of  all  hope;  that  annihilation  is  a 
much  more  encouraging  profpecd  to  virtue, 
than  the  certain  view  of  eternal  happinefs  ^ 
that  nothing  is  a greater  check  to  vice,  than 
a firm  perfuafion  that  no  punifhment  awaits 
it ; and  that  it  is  a confideration  full  of  mi- 
fery  to  a good  roan,  when  weeping  on  the 
grave  of  a beloved  friend,  to  refleft,  that  they 
{ball  foon  meet  again  in  a better  date,  never 
to  part  any  more.  .Till  the  teachers  and 
abettors  of  infidelity  have  proved  thefe  points, 
or  renounced  their  pretenfions  to  univerfal 
patriotifm,  their  character  is  polluted  with 
all  the  infamy  that  can  be  implied  in  the  ap- 
pellation of  /fVzr.and  hypocrite, 

I wonder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon 
Chriftlardty  all  the  evils  that  fuperftition, 

avarice,, 
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avarice,  fenfuality,  and  the  love  of  power, 
have  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  world  ^ 
and  then  fuppofe,  that  thefe  evils  are  to  be 
prevented,  not  by  fupprefling  criminal  paf- 
fions,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  or 
weakening  its  influence.  In  our  reli- 
gion fupplies  the  only  eSeftual  means  of  fup- 
prefling thefe  paflions,  and  fo  preventing  the 
mifchief  complained  of ; and  this  it  will 
ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to  accomplilh, 
according  as  its  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  is  greater  or  lefs  ; and  greater  or  lefs  will 
its  influence  be,  according  as  its  docflrines 
are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed.  It  was  not, 
becaufe  they  were  Chriftians,  but  becaufe 
they  chofe  to  be  the  avaricious  and  blood- 
thirfty  Haves  of  an  avaricious  and  blood-thir- 
fty  tyrant,  that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  perpe- 
trated thofe  diabolical  cruelties  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  narrative  of  which  is  infupport- 
able  to  humanity.  Had  they  been  Chrifti- 
ans in  any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would 
have  loved  their  neighbour  as  themfelves ; 
and  no  man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  him- 
felf,  will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roaft  him 
alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion,  it 
muft  be  fo  in  the  prefent  controverfy : for  I 
Jenow  of  no  doctrines  more  important  in 
themfelves,  or  more  affedting  to  a fenfible 

mind. 
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mind*  than  thofe  which  the  fcepticirm  con^ 
fated  in  this  book  tends  to  fubvert/  But 
why,  it  may  be  faid,  fliould  zeal  be  warrant-* 
able  on  any  occafion  ? The  anfwer  is  eafy  : 
Bccaufc  on  fome  occafions  it  is  decent  and 
natural.  When  a man  is  deeply  ihterefted 
in  his  fubjed:,  it  is  not  natural  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  as  much  coolncfe, 
as  if  he  were  difputing  about  an  indifferent 
matter  : ana  whatever  is  not  natural  is  al* 
ways  offenfive.  Were  he  to  hear  his  deareft 
friends  branded  with  the  appellation  of 
knaves  and  ruffians,  would  it  be  natural, 
would  it  be  decent,  for  him.  to  preferve  the 
fame  indifference  in  his  look,  and  foftnefs  in 
his  manner,  as  if  he  were  inveftigating  a 
truth  in  conic  foftions,  arguing  about  the 
caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a 
point  of  ancient  hiftory  ? Ought  he  not  to 
fhow,  by  the  (harpnefs  as  well  as  by  the  fo- 
lidity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only  difavows, 
but  detefts  the  accufation  ? Is  there  a n(ian 
whofe  indignation  would  not  kindle  at  fuch 
an  infult  ? Is  there  a man  who  would  be  fo 
much  overawed  by  any  antagonift,  as  to  con- 
ceal his  indignation  i Of  fuch  a man  I fhall 
only  fay,  that  I would  not  chufe  hiUi  for  my 
friend.  When  our  fubjeft  lies  nearour  heart 
cur  language  muft  be  animated,  or  it  will  be 
worfe  than  lifclefs;  it  will  be  offered  and 
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hypocritical.  Now  what  fubjeft  can  He 
nearer  the  heart  of  a Chriftian,  or  of  a man, 
than  the  exiftence  and  perfe<aions  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ? If 
he  can  not,  if  he  ought  not,  to  hear  with 
patience  the  blafphc'mies  belched  by  unthink- 
ing profligates  in  their  common  converfation, 
with  what  temper  of  mind  will  he  tiften  or 
reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and  envenomed 
impieties  of  the  deliberate  athieftl— .Py  on  it ! 
that  I Ihould  need  to  write  fo  long  an  apo- 
logy for  being  an  enemy  to  atheifm  and 
nonlenle ! 

**  But  why  engage  in  the  controverly  at 
all  ? Let  the  infldel  do  his  worft,  and  heap 
fophifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail,  and  blaf- 
**  pheroe  as  long  as  he  pleafes^  if  your  reli- 
gion  be  from  God,  or  founded  in  reafon, 
it  cannot  be  overthrown.  Why  then  give 
yourfelf  or  others  any  trouble  with  your 
“ attempts  to  fupport  a caufc,  againft  which 
“ it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  lhall  not  prevail  f ’* 
—This  obje^ion  has  been  made,  and  urged 
too  with  confidence.  It  has  juft  as  much 
weight  as  the  following.  Why  enadl  law* 
againft,  or  infliift:  punifliment  upon  murder- 
ers? Let  them  do  tlieir  worft,  and  ftab,  and 
ftrangle,  and  poifon,  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  accomplilh  the 
final  extermination  of  the  human  Ipecies,  nor 

perhaps 
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perhaps  to  depopulate  a fingle  province.— 
Such  idle  talk  deferves  no  anfwer,  or  but  a 
very  (hort  one.  We  do  believe,  and  there- 
fore we  rejoice,  that  our  religion  fhall  flou- 
rhh  in  fpite  of  all  the  fophiftry  of  malevo- 
lent men.  ■ But  is  their  fophiftry  the  lefs 
wicked  on  that  account?  Does  it  not  deferve 
to  be  punifhed  with  ridicule  and  confutation  ? 
Have  we  reafon  to  hope,  that  a miracle  will 
be  wrought  to  fave  any  individual  from  infi- 
delity, or  even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts 
and  apprehcnfions  which  the  writings  of  in- 
fidels arfe  intended  to  raife  ? And  is  it  not 
worth  our  while,  is  it  not  our  duty,  ought 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  fuch  a calamity  ? Nor  let  us  ima»- 
gine  that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  clergy  'a- 
lone.  They,  no  doubt  are  bcft  qualified  for 
this  fervice ; but  we  of  the  laity  who  believe 
the  gofpel,  are  under  the  fame  obligation  to 
wifh  well,  and,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
do  good  .to  our  fellow-creatures.  For  my 
own  part,  tho*  the  writing  of  this  book  had 
been  a work  of  much  greater  difficulty  ai>d 
hibour  than  I found  it  to  be,  1 would  have 
chearfully  undertaken  it,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing Inftrumcntal  in  reclaiming  even  a lingle 
fceptic  from  his  unhappy  prejudices,  or  ia 
preferving  even  a fingle  believer  fromthe  hor- 
rors, of  feepticifin.  Tell  me  not,  that  thofe 

horrors 
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horrors  have  no  exiftence.  I know  the  con- 
trary. Tell  me  not,  that  the  good  ends  pro- 
pofed  can  never  in  any  degree  be  accomplifh- 
ed  by  performances  of  this  kind.  Of  this  tod 
I know  the  contrary. 

Suppofc  a fet'i  of  men,  fubjedls  of  the 
Bfitift  government,  to  publilh  books  fetting 
forth.  That  liberty,  both  Civil  and  religi- 
ous, is  anabfurdity  j that  trial  by  juries*  the 
Habeas  corpus  ail,  magna  charta*  and  the 
Proteftant  religion,  are  intolerable  nuifances  j 
and  that  Popery,  defpotifm,  and  the  inqui- 
fition,  ought  - immediately  to  be  eftablifhed 
throughout  the  whole  Britifli  empire  j fup- 
pofe  them  to  exhort  their  countrymen  to  o- 
verturn*  or  at  lead  to  difregard,  our  excel- 
lent laws  and  conftitiition*  and  make  a ten* 
der  of  their  fouls  and  confciences  to  the  Pope* 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  ^he  Grand 
Seignior and  fuppofe  them  to  write  fo  cau- 
tiouflv  as  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  law* 
and  yet  with  plaufibility  fufficienf  to  feduce 
many,'  and  give  rife  to  much  dilfatisfadlion, 
difcord,  and  licentious  prailice*  equally  fa* 
tal  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  to  the 
public  peace: — With  what  temper  would 
an  Englifhman  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  fet  about 
confuting  their  principles  ? Would  it  be  de* 
cent,  or  even  pardonable,  to  handle  fuch  a 
fubje<9i  with-  eoolnefs,  or  to  behave  with 
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complaifance  towards  Tuch  adverfaries  ? Sup* 
pofethem  to  have  fpeciousqualities,  and  to  pafs 
with  their  own  party  for  men  of  candour,  ge- 
nius, and  learning:  yet  the  lover  of  liberty 
and  mankind  would  not,  I prefume,  be  <lif- 
' pofed  to  pay  them  any  exceffive  compliments 
on  that  account,  or  on  any  other.  But  fuppofe 
thefe  political  apoflates  to  appear,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  controverfy,  chargeable  with 
ignorance  and  fophiftical  reaibning,  with  eva- 
five  and  quibbling  refinements,  with  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  common  fadls,  and  mifapprehen- 
. lion  of  common  language,  more  attached  to 
hypothefis  than  to  the  truth,  preferring  their 
own  conceits  to  the  common  lenfe  of  man- 
kind, and  feeking  to  gratify  their  own 
exorbitant  vanity  and  luH;  of  paradox,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  happinefs  of  millions 
with  what  face  could  their  moft  abje6t  flat- 
terers, and  moft  implicit  admirers,  complain 
of  the  feverity  of  that  antagonifl  who  Ihould 
treat  both  them  and  their  principles  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation  ? with  what  face  urge 
in  their  defence,  that,  though  perhaps  fome- 
what  blameable  on  the  prefent  occafion,  they 
and  their  works  were  notwithflanding  inti- 
tled  to  univerfal  efteem,  and  the  moft  rcfpeft- 
ful  ufage  on  account  of  their  flcill  in  mufic, 
architediure,  geometry,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues ! On  this  account,  would 
they  be  in  any  lefs  degree  the  pefts  of  focicty, 
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or  the  enemies  of  mankind?  would  their 
falle  reafoning  be  lefs  fophiftical,  their  pre- 
fumption  lefs  arrogant,  or  their  malevo- 
lence lefs  atrocious  ? Do  not  the  men  who* 
like  Alexander,  Machiavel,  and  the  author 
of  La  Pucelle  d’Orleans,  employ  their  great 
talents  in  deflroying  and  corrupting  mankind, 
aggravate  all  their  other  crimes  by  the  dread- 
ful addition  of  ingratitude  and  breach  of 
truft  ? And  are  not  their  charaders,  for  this 
very  reafon,  the  more  obnoxious  to  univerfal 
abhorrence  ? An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the 
Robinhood  tavern,  blafpheming  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  Or  labouring  to  confound  the 
diftindions  of  vice  and  virtue,  is  a wicked 
wretch,  no  doubt : but  his  wickednefs  ad- 
mits of  fome  fhadow  of  excufe } he  mighc 
plead  his  ignorance,  his  flupidity,  and  the 
dill  more  profligate  lives  and  principles  of 
thofe  whom  the  world,  by  a prepollerous  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  is  pleafed  to  call  his  betters  e 
but  the  men  of  parts  and  learning,  who  join 
in  the  fame  infernal  cry,  are  criminals  of  a 
much  higher  order ; for  in  their  defence  no- 
thing can  be  pleaded  that  will  not  aggravate 
their  guilt. 

My  defign  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others 
the  very  fame  notions  of  the  fceptical  philo- 
fophy  that  I myfelf  entertain } which  I 
could  not  Dofiibly  have  done,  if  1 had  not 

taken 
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taken  the  liberty  to  deliver  my  thoughts  plain* 

ly  and  without  referve.  And  truly  I faw 

no  reafon  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the 

writings  of  fceptics,  than  to  thofe  of  other 

inen.  The  tafte  of  the  public  requires  not 

any  fuch  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If 

ever  it  fliould,  which  is  not  probable.  We 

may  then  think  it  prudent  to  comply ; but, 

as  we  fcorn,  in  niatters  of  fuch  moment,  to 

exprefs  ourfelves  by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo 

throw  pen  and  ink  afide,  never  to  be  refumed 

until  we  again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety 

write,  and  be  honcft  at  the  fame  time. 

* « 

Infidels  take  it  upon  them  to  treat  religion 
and  its  friends  with  opprobrious  language, 
mifreprefentation,  undeferved  ridicule,  and 
divers  other  forts  pf  abufe.  Some  of  them 
aflert,  with  the  moft  dogmatical  aflurance, 
what  they  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind.  All  this  pafles  for 
wit,  and  eloquence,  and  liberal  inqui^,  and 
a manly  fpirit.  But  whenever  the  friends  of 
truth  efpoufe,  with  warmth,  that  caufe  which 
they  know  to  be  agreeable  to  common  fenfe 
and  uniyerfal  opinion,  this  is  called  bigotry  : 
and  whenever  the  Chriftian  vindicates,  with 
earneftnefs,  thofe  principles  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  of  the  faighefl  importance,  and 
which  he  knows  to  be  cfl'ential  to  thehappi- 
nefs  of  maji,  iiumcdiately  he  is  charged  with 

want 
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want  of  moderation,  want  of  temper,  en- 
thuliafm,  and  the  fpirit  of  pcrfecution.  Far 
be  It  from  the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  thole 

I 

authors  in  mifreprefentation,  or  in  endea- 
vouring to  expofe  their  adverfaries  to  unme- 
rited ridicule.  But  if  a man  were  to  obtain 
a patent  for  vending  poifon,  it  would  be  very' 
hard  to  deny  his  neighbour  the  priviledge  of 
felling  the  antidote.  If  their  zeal  in  fpread-r 
ing  and  recommending  their  dodtrines  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  without  cenfure,  our  zeal  in 
vindicating  ours  has  at  lead  as  good  a title  to 
pafs  uncenfured.  If  this  is  not  allowed,  J 
muft  fuppofe,  that  ^he  prefent  race  of  infi- 
dels, like  the  Jure  divino  kings,  imagine 
themfelves  invefted  with  fome  peculiar  fanc- 
tity  of  charadler  i that  whatever  they  are 
pleafed  to  fay  is  to  be  received  as  law  and 
thefafhionj  and  that  to  cOntradidl  their  will, 
or  even  addrefs  them  without  proftration,  is 
indecent  and  criminal.  I know  not  whence 
it  is  that  they  aflume  thefe  airs  of  fuperiority. 
Is  it  from  the  high  rank  fome  of  them  hold 
in  the  world  of  letters?  I would  have  them 
to  know,  that  it  is  but  a Ihort  time  fince 
that  high  rank  was  either  yielded  to,  or 
claimed  by,  fuch  perfons.  Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
Collins,  Woolfton,  and  the  reft  of  that 
tribe,  werp  within  thefe  forty  or  fifty  years 
accounted  a very  contemptible  brotherhood. 

The 
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The  great  geniufes  of  the  laft  age  treated 
them  with  little  ceremony ; and  would  not^ 
I fuppofe,  were  they  now  alive,  pay  more 
refpedl  to  imitators,  copiers,  and  plagiaries, 
than  they  did  to  the  original  authors.  If  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit  by  ex- 
perience, they  might  learn,  from  the  fate  of 
fome  of  their  moft ' renowned  brethren, 
that  infidelity,  however  fafliionable  and 
lucrative,  is  not  the  moft  convenient  field 
for  a fuccefsful  difplay  of  genius.  Ever 
fince  Voltaire,  ftimulated  by  avarice,  and 
other  dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old 
age,  formed  the  fcheme  of  turning  a penny  by 
writing  three  or  four  volumes  yearly  againft 
the  Chriftian  religion,  he  has  dwindled  from 
a genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a 
paltry  book-maker ; and  now  thinks  he  docs 
great  and  terrible  things,  by  retailing  the 
crude  and  long  exploded  notions  of  the  free- 
thinkers of  the  laft  age,  which,  when  fea- 
loned  with  a few  miftakes,  mifreprefentati- 
ons,  and  ribaldries,  of  his  own,  form  fuch 
a mefs  of  falfehood,  impiety,  obfcenity,  and 
other  abominable  ingredients,  as  nothing  but 
the  monftrous  maw  of  an  illiterate  infidel 

« 

can  either  digeft  or  endure.  Several  of  our  fa- 
mous fceptics  have  lived  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  their  profane  tenets  confuted.  I hope,  and 
earneftly  wifli,  that  they  may  live  to  make  a 
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full  recantation.  Some  of  them  muft  have 
known,  and  many  of  them  might  haveknown, 
that  there  tenets  were  confuted  before  they  a- 
dopted  them:  yet  did  they  adopt  them  not- 
withftanding,  and  difplay  them  to  the  world 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.  So 
have  I fcen  a tefty  and  ftubborn  dogmatift, 
when  all  his  arguments  were  anfwered,  and 
all  his  invention  exhaufted,  comfort  him- 
felf  at  laft  with  fimply  repeating  his  former 
pofitions  at  the  end  of  each  new  rcmon- 
Rrance  from  the  adverfary. 

They  who  are  converfantin  the  works  of  the 
iceptical  philofophers,  know  very  well,  that 
thofe  gentlemen  do  not  always  maintain  that 
moderation  of  ftyle  which  might  be  expedted 
from  perfons  of  their  profeffion ; and  if  I 
thought  my  condudt  in  this  refpedl  needed  to 
be,  or  could  be,  juftified  by  fuch  a prece- 
dent, I might  plead  even  their  example  as  my 
apology.  But  I difclaim  every  plea  that 
fuch  a precedent  could  afford  me  : I write 
not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation  j and  when  I 
find  myfelf  inclined  to  be  an  imitator,  I 
will  look  out  for  other  models.  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I would  take 
thofe  for  my  pattern,  whofe  talents  1 defpife, 
whofe  writings  I deteft,  and  whofe  principles 
and  projedls  are  fo  diredUv  oppofite  to  mine. 

Their 
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Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert  the  FoundatU 
pns  of  human  knowledge,  to  poifon  the 
fources  of  human  happinefs,  and  tQ  overturn 
that  religion  which  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  men 
have  believed  to  be  of  divine  original,  and 
^hich  every  good  man,  who  underftands  it^^ 
mud  reverence  as  the  greateft  bleffing  ever 
pouferred  upon  the  human  race.  I write 
with  a view  to  counteradl  thofe  tendencies,  by 
vindicating  fome  fundamental  articles  of  re- 
' ligion  and  Icience  from  the  fccptiqal  objedl^ 
jons,  and  by  fhowing,  that  no  man  can  au 
tempt  to  difprove  the  firft  principles  of 
knowledge  without  contradicting  himfelf. 
To  the  common  ’ fenfe  of  mankind,  they 
fcruple  not  to  oppofe  their  own  conceits,  as 
if  they  judged  thefe  to  be  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  any  other  authority,  human  or 
divine.  I urge  nothing  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  or  fervour,  in  which  I have  not 
good  reafon  to  thinly  myfelf  warranted  by 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Does  their 
caufc,  then,  or  does  mine,  deferve  the  warm^ 
cd  attachment  ? Have  they,  or  have  I,  the 
moft  need  to  guard  againft  vehemence  of  ex- 
preffion  * ? As  certainly  as  (he  happinefs  of 

mankind 

* « 

♦ **  There  is  no  fatisfying  the  demands  of  falfc  dclkacy,” 
Ttys  an  elegant  and  pious  author,  “ bccauic  they  arc  not 
**  regi^Iated  by  any  S.scd  ftandard.  But  a man  of  candour 

and 
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« I * » 

mankind  Is  a delirable  objcdli  fo  certainly  is 
my  caufe  good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To  conclude:  Liberty  of  fp66ch  and 

writing  is  one  of  thdfe  high*privilege$  that 
diftinguifti  Great  Britain  from  all  other  nati- 
ons* Every  good  fubjecfl  wifhes,  that  it  may 
be  prefer ved  to  the  lateft  pofterity;  and 
would  be  forty  to  fee  the  civil  power  in^ 
terpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  in- 
quiry. Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be  rati- 
onal, and  becomes  both  whimfical  and  per- 
nicious, advancing  as  far  as  fome  late  authors 
have  carried  it,  to  controvert  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  morality  and  religion, 
and  confequently  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Britifh  gcri^erninent,  and  of  all  well-regulated 
fcciety;  even  then,  it  muft  do  more  hurt 
than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  flefti. 
For  perfccution  and  punifhment  for  the  fake 
of  opinion,  feldom  fail'  to  ftrengthen  the 
party  they  are  intended  to  fuppreft ; and  when 

opinions 

% 

**  ami  jiulgijient  will  allow,  that  the  halhful  t^imulity  prac- 
tiled  thole  who  put  themlclvcs  on  a level  with  the  adver- 
“ hnics  ol’  religion,  would  ill  hccome  one  who,  declining  all 
difputes,  allcrts  primary  truths  oq  the  authority  of  common 
Icnfe;  and  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this 
way,  has  a right  to  aflume  a firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
with  a more  decilive  air,  not  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
judgment,  hut  on  the  reverence  due  from  all  mankind  to  the 
/nbj^ul  to  which  he  appeals.” 

(^wMd's  ifi  -shalf  of  religion,  14. 
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opinions  are  combated  by  fuch  weapons  only, 
(which  would  probably  be  the  cafe  if  the 
law  were  to  interpofe),  a fufpicion  arifes  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  no  other  weapons 
are  to  be  had;  and  therefore  that  the  fedlary, 
though  deftitute  of  power,  is  not  wanting  in 
argument.  Let  opinions  then  be  combated 
by  teafon,  and  let  ridicule  be  employed  to  ex- 
pofe  nonfenfe.  And  to  keep  our  licenti- 
ous authors  in  awe^ ' and  to  make  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  think  before  they  write,  to  examine 
fadls  before  they  draw  inferences,  to  read 
books  before  they  criticife  them,  and  to  ftudy 
both  fides  of  a queftion  before  they  take  it 
upon  them  to  give  judgment,  it  would  not 
be  amifs,  if  their  vices  and  follies,  as  authors 
were  fometimes  chaftifed  by  a fatirical  feve- 
rity  of  expreffion.  This  is  a proper  puni/h- 
ment  for  their  fault ; this  punilhment  they 
certainly  deferve;  and  this  it  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a philofoplier,  or  divine,  or 
any  man  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  inflift.  Milton,  Locke,  Cudworth, 
Sidney,  Tillctfon,  and  feveral  of  the  greateft 
and  beft  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  have  fet 
the  example;  and  have,  I doubt  not,  done 
good  by  their  nervous  and  animated  ex- 
prellion,  as  well  as  by  the  folidity  of  their 
arguments.  This  punifhment,  if  inflidled 
with  difcrction,  might  teach  our  licentious 
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authors  fomething  of  modefty,  and  of  defe- 
rence to  the  judgment  of  inankindj  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  would  in  time  bring  down  that 
fpirit  of  prefumption,  and  affefted  fuperio- 
rity,  which  hath  of  late  diftinguilhed  their 
writings,  and  contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
all  their  fubtlety  and  fophiilry,  to  the  fe- 
duflion  of  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  and  the 
falbionable.  It  is  true,  the  beft  of  caufes 
may  be  pleaded  with  an  excefs  of  warmth  ; 
as  when  the  advocate  is  fo  blinded  by  his 
zeal  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument  j or  as 
when,  in  order  to  render  his  adverfarics 
odious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  particulars  of  their 
charailer  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be 
gathered  from  their  writings.  The  former 
fault  never  fails  to  injure  the  caufe  which 
the  writer  means  to  defend  t the  latter, 
which  is  properly  termed  perfonal  abufe,  is  in 
itfelf  fo  hateful,  that  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it 
for  his  own  fake,  even  though  he  were  not 
reftrained  by  more  weighty  motives.  If  an 
author’s  writings  be  fubverfive  of  virtue,  and 
dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  detefta- 
tion,  and,  in  order  to  counteract  their  bane- 
ful tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render  them 
deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  others;  thus  far  we 
aCt  the  part  of  honeft  men,  and  good  citizens 
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but  with  his  private  hiftory  we  have  no  con- 
cern ; nor  with  his  charafter,  except  in  fo 
far  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  public  judgment,  by  difplaying  it  in  his 
, works.  When  thefe  are  of  that  peculiar  fort,- 
that  we  cannot  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  without  refledling  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  charadler,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
facrifice  our  love  of  truth  and  mankind  to  a 
eomplaifance  which,  if  we  arc  what  we  pre- 
' tend  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  would  be  hy- 
pocritical at  befl:,.  as  well  as  mockery  of  the 
public,  and  treachery  to  our  caufe.  The 
good  of  fociety  is  always  to  be  confidered  as 
a matter  of  higher  importance  than  the  gra- 
tification of  an  author’s  vanity.  If  he  does 
not  think. of  this  in  time,  and  take  care  that 
tlie  latto:  be  confiftent  with  the.  former,  he 
has  himfelf  to  blame  for  all  the  confequences. 
The  feverlty  of  Colliers  attack  upon  the 
ftage,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  one  * who  thought 
it  exceffive,  and  who  will  not  be  fufpedled 
of  partiality  to  that  authors  dodlrine,  pro- 
duflive  of  very  good  efFedls ; as  it  obliged 
the  fucceeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb  that 
propenfion  to  indecency,  which  had  carried 
fome  of  their  predeceffors  fo  far  beyond  the 
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bounds  of  good  tafte  and  good  manners.  If 
we  are  not  permitted  to  anfwer  the  objections 
of  the  infidel  as  plainly,  and  with  as  little  re- 
fcrve,  as  he  makes  them,  we  engage  him  on 
unequal  terms.  And  many  will  be  difpofed 
to  think  mofi  favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe 
adherents  difplay  the  greateft  ardour;  and 
fome,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute 
to  timidity,  or  to  a fecret  diffidence  of  our 
principles,  what  might  have  been  owing  to 
a much  more  pardonable  weaknefs.  Nay, 
if  we  pay  our  fceptical  adverfaries  their,  full 
demand  of  compliment  and  adulation ; and 
magnify  their  genius  and  virtue,  while  we 
confute  their  atheifiical  and  nonfenfical.  ib- 
phifms  ; and  fpeak  with  as  much  refpeCt  of 
their  pitiful  conceits  and  fiimfy  wranglings, 
as  of  the  fublimefi;  difcoveries  in  philolbphy ; 
is  there  not  reafon  to  fear  that  our  writings 
will  do  little  or  no  fervice  ? For,  may  not 
fome  of  our  readers  queftion  our  fincerity  ? 
May  not  many  of  them  continue  the  admir- 
ers and  dupes  of  the  authors  whom  we  feem 
fo  paffibnately  to  admire,  and  whofe  merit 
will  not  appear  to  them  the  Icfs  confpicuous 
that  it  is  acknowledged  by  an  avowed  anta- 
gonift  ? And,  laftly,  will  not  the  adverfaries 
themfelves,  more  gratified  than  hurt  by  fuch 
a confutation,  becaufe  more  ambitious  of  ap- 
plaufe,  than  concerned  for  truth,  rejoice  in 
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their  fancied  fuperiority ; and,  finding  their 
books  become  every  day  more  popular  and 
marketable  by  the  confequence  we  give  them^ 
be  encouraged  to  perfift  ia  their  malevolent 
and  impious  career  ? 

For  my  own  part,  though  I have  always 
been,  and  (hall  always  be,  happy  in  applaud- 
ing excellence  where-ever  I find  it  ; yet  nei- 
ther the  pomp  of  wealth  nor  the  dignity  of 
office,  neither  the  frown  of  the  great  nor  the 
fneer  of  the  fafhionable,  neither  the  fciolift’s 
clamour  nor  the  profligate’s  refentment,  (hall 
ever  footh  or  frighten  me  into  an  admiration, 
real  or  pretended,  of  impious  tenets,  fophi- 
ftical  reafoning, ' or  that  paltry  metaphyfic 
with  which  literature  has  been  fo  difgraced 
and  peftered  of  late  years.  I am  not  fo  much 
addicted  to  controverfy,  as  ever  to  enter  into 
any  but  what  I judge  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance : and  into  fuch  controverfy  I can- 
not, I will  not,  enter  with  coldnefs  and  un- 
concern. Iflfliould,  I might  pleafe  a party, 
but  I muft  offend  the  public ; I might  efcape 
the  cenfure  of  thofe  whofe  praife  I would  not 
value,  but  I fliould  juftly  forfeit  the  efteem 
of  good  men,  and  incur  the  difapprobation 
of  my  own  confcience. 

THE  END. 
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